








The Institute of Chinese Culture 


This Institute was originally established under the auspices of the Mini- 
stry of Education of the Republic of China, but later on became an inde- 
pendent institution, with Dr. Chang Chi-yun, ex-Minister of Education, as 
director. From its very inception, the purpose of this Institute has been to 
promote international cultural exchange and cooperation, and a group of 
outstanding scholars and professors of Free China have been invited to co- 
operate and strive in unison to achieve such an aim. 


The publications of this Institute fall into two main categories: 
I. BOOKS 


CHINA STUDY SERIES, #ternational edition, published by this 
Institute in cooperation with China Cultural Foundation. First series 
containing 300 volumes, roughly divided into 1) Chinese Culture, 2) 
Chinese Classics, 3) Works of Dr. Sun Yat-sen and President Chiang 
Kai-shek, 4) Chinese History, 5) Contemporary China, 6) Chinese Geo- 
graphy, 7) Chinese Literature, 8) Chinese Art, and 9) Bibliography, in 
addition to books published in .English. 


Il. PERIODICALS 


1. CHINESE CULTURE, a quarterly review, published in English. 
Though articles are varied in nature, subjects on philosophy, religion, 
inter-cultural contacts, history, etc. are frequently treated. It serves as 
academic organ for the Chinese scholars to effect contact and exchange 
of ideas with sinological research institutes all over the world. 


2. CHINA TODAY, a monthly, published in English. Popular, 
enlightening, and studded with illustrations. From it you can get a 
glimpse of what is going on in Free China and sometimes gems of things 
Chinese. 
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DON’T WAIT FOR THE SECOND PRINTING! 


In celebrating the 50th Anniversary of the founding of the Republic of China 
in 1961, the Institute of Chinese Culture presents 


CHINESE ART TREASURES in panorama, 


five hundred pictures of works of fine arts throughout the world showing the Chinese 
cultural heritage of five thousand years at your fingertip! 


These five hundred pictures are divided into ten volumes of 50 each presenting Chinese visual 
arts in chronological order to cover the fields of unearthed potteries, stone and jade carvings, 
bronzes, oracle bones, lacquer objects, frescoes and wall paintings of ancient tombs and Tung- 
Huang caves, Buddha figures of various types in Yun-Kang and Lung-Men and other places, and 
time-honored old and rare bronzes, jades, sculptures and reliefs, porcelain, paintings, calligraphic 
works, block and movable type printings, tapestries, embroideries, photos of famous architecture 
and historical scenic spots, furniture and other art objects treasured in national and state mu- 
Seums, intitutes of high learning and renown private collections in China, Japan, France, Germany, 
Belgium, Italy, Sweden, U.S.A., ete., accompantied with discriptive notes for your enjoyment. 


It is a collection of Chinese visual arts to 
be carried in your briefcase; 

an educational library to be given to and 
enjoyed by your friends and children; 


a wonderful present for all occasions to 
people of all ages. 


Buy one for yourself, 
And buy more for your beloved. 
Buy immediately and subscribe with pre- 
publ:cation rate to save up to 25% 
Format: 8x10 in loos: leaf with de luxe Covers. 
Price for each volume of 5) pictures: NT§ 80.00 
USg 2.00 
postage extra 
Subscription for complete series NT g600.00 
Ten volumes of 500 pictures: US$ 15.00 


(Each volume will be issued at the end 
of every month following November 1960) 





COMPLETE CATALOGUE AND SAMPLE PICTURE MAILED TO YOU FREE OF CHARGE UPON REQUEST. 


Published by: INSTITUTE OF CHINESE CULTURE 


General Agency: UNITED PUBLISHING CENTER 
30, Sect. 2, Chung-Shan North Rd., 
Taipei, Taiwan, China 





CHINA STUDY SERIES 


International Edition 
Cee = at: BPR 
Published by THE INSTITUTE OF CHINESE CULTURE 


in cooperation with CHINA CULTURAL FOUNDATION 


First Series—300 Vols., Total Price: US$160.00* 
eBooks and pericdials published in Eaglish (sce X ané XI) are not included. 


22:.s2srscs tess Ses: 2S SS es,.= S25. Ss SS te =e * Somes secs t. 


I. Chinese Culture 








mposium on Chinese Culture (1@c(t@®), 2 vols., Symposiuin on the Culture of Border R of China 
ae Chi-gun &@ others (MMM) occ ce-cecesereceens US$I.10 (24% rea), 3 vols oon 
mpos n Confucianism (7.94@%), 2 vols., 7 cone sheng & others (RWB G)---------000--ceveeeeeee US$1.50 
~_ Chen. ase others aes) : ste nsenewereeeieserceneeees US$1.10 Symposium on Taiwan's Culture Comanam. 3 vols., 
Symposium on the History of Chinese Learning by Lin Hsiung-hsiang & others (UMRETM)--.-.. --.--ces eee US$1.60 
(HS mS em), 4 vols., Great Characters in Chinese History 
by Chien Mu & others (RR) ------- sonquenivemilibesenedaieed US$2.30 (BLLEHRKAM), 2 vols, 
Symposium on the History of Chinese Philusophy by Chang Chi-yun & others (i 124%).-.... + eee anes US$1.00 
(FHS LMe), 3 vols., National Universitics in Chinese History @ AERABE), 
by Chien Mu & others (8%). setsaneeeeseneessescoecares US$1.50 by Li Tsung-tong & others ( & X{@$) - -- US$0.40 


Symposium on the History of Chinese eve Pola Thought Saget aah 8 ooh and Japanese Cultures 
nd Institutions (PR x AB eRe EMM), 3 vols., . ‘ 
by ar tbe B others (MMLIG) --e--eceecceceeeeeceeee US$1.50 by Liu Pe-min & others (WSUBS)  - © eee tree US$0.80 


Symposium on Chinese and Ja Cultures, 2nd Se 
Syinposium on the History of Chinese Revolution "hoxte - aan, 3 veh J pancse Cultu ni ries 


PSS PMB), 3 vols., os 
; Yu Vo-jon & others ( FGtEM) --0-0200000+cssssnresesseseenees US$1.45 Pacing ny & ee teeeeceeeeeeees eree US$1.10 
u 
‘sea ieee Chane tem), 2 vol, 
by Huang Tsen-ming & others (MEGE™) ----------0000-0-000s US$1.00 by Tong Tso-pin & others (UWEMG)  rreceeeeeeeeceeeeee - US$1.10 
Symposium on Chinese and Vietnamese Cultures 
Symposium on Chinese Military amr (#BRLMM®), 2 vols., (Hat TIL @®), 
by Chang Chi-yun & others (DRUIGH) ner eeeeccerereeeeeeees US$ 00 by Kuo Ting-i & others (ELH) --------ecereeceeeceeeeecees US$0.95 
Symposium on the History of Science in China Symposium on Chinese and Thai Cultures (2 xc(taa mM), 
(PREM S RM), 2 vols. ¥ USs0.90 by Ling Shun-sheng & others (QUE BH) ------.-veeeveceereenees US$0.60 
by Lin Chih-ping @ others (*& %) ocerevcccccecccccoosooooccs t Symposium ots ita and Turkish Calteses (Res (ttee), 
Sopeien ae on pa of Chinese Buddhism by Chow Hung-tao & others (MR MW) ----e-ececeeeeesesesene US$0.45" 
(? vols 
by Chang Chia & others (MMB) ----0-ce-cececeeceeceseeneneees US$1.85 eS Se b+ Cultures Cra), US$0.55 
Symposium on the ae of Chinese Literature Confucianism and Modern Culture (AF @RMBUtx1t), 2 vols., 
oy aly “ie —— seit: MAMI cnerenemrncsenponenne US$2.20 by Chang Chi- gum (Yh 429) ----0-----cecesceessercesessnnesesseeseees US$1.00 
td ad ve Democratic-Constitutional Government and Chinese Culture 
Symposium = ~ gag of Chinese Art (Rt BP RPGxAAt), 2 vols., 
(PReRt ee vols., by Chang Chi-yum (GB 189) -----+--- -eeceeeseceeeceeeeeeeeeceeeneces US$0.80 
by Yu Chun-chih & others (RBRB) -----------eeeeeeverereeeee US$1.50 Introduction to Chinese Culture (Sex /titia), 
Symposium on the History of Chinese Music by Hsiao [-sham (Bil)  ----++---+eeereceeretereeeneceeeeeescesene US$0.60 
(PRBRLt BM), 2 vols. Metaphysics of Confucianism ($2%4%), 
by Tai Tswi-lun & others (QB) --------------eeeeeerreeeeeere US$1.10 Bp Ee Buang (TRIB) +0-0.2.0t0r10+s-.ccseescosenessesevererseene s+ US$0.60 
(Chinese Historical Geography (#1 ¥ 9088), 3 vols., Logic (SAU) 
by Shih Chang-ju & others (G@MB) -----------eeeereeeeeeeeers US$1.70 by Chang Ti-chum ( &9RP)-----0---0-2cereeeceeeeeeeecereeerscennees US$0.6u 
II. -Chinese Classics 
‘the Book of Odes, with Notes (SMM), 2 vols., Classified Works of Mencius; with Notes 
by Chee Wam-li (BM Z)--+----ee--eeeeeeeeceeeeeneeneneeaneercnnennene US$0.95 (ZFPMR?), 2 vols., 
the Buok of History; with Annotations (#BmR), by Wang W ei-hsia (= (RR) peeseescecsesscosseceucneccececosncnentees US$0.85 
by Chi Wam-li (QE oe ----eeneeeeeeeeeeeteeeceeeeteceneneeneerons US$0.50 The Teaching of Shun-tze (572), 
\ New Explanation J the Book of Changes (MBG), USso.35 by Chem Tachi (TEAM) --+--+-eeeeeveeceeeeeceeeeeeeeeceeceeceensers US$0.50 
by Tsao Shemg (QM) .---------ecceeeeeeneeeeeernneerenneeeseensenens . Sued’ Cites of Cintas (erm 
. 3 J J WG), 2 vols., 
- oo ee (GERa), 2 vols, Aten USs0.95 by Yow Lit-Seng (IR) <0-0080s0sseccseccsicosensosssesteoeeesese US$1.00 
\ Scientific Study of the Chinese Classics Ta-hsueh New —— To ee with Commentaries 
and Chung-yung (++) MF), } ay ). ups 
by Pressdent Chiang Kai-shek (HME) ----------ceeeeeeeeeeeee US$0.15 y Yer Lim-fomg (GRRE) ---------cecceccesceseeenceceseseceneeeee US$0.40 
Contucius Analects; with Explanation in Modern Speech Introduction to Mo-tze (@ 91g), 
(aawh7A MH), 2 vols., by Kao Pao-huang (MiI)--------00ce-ceenrccnecneeceececceseeeees US$0.45 
by Chem Chum (GRAB) -------ecccrceteeeeeeeeteeeeneeeceeeeeeenecneees US$0.40 
III. Works.of Dr. Sun .Yet-sen and President Chiang Kai-shek 
‘The Essentials of the Three Principles of the People (> naee®). The Essentials of the Principle of Democracy (RM: 22%), 
ed. by Tang Cheng-chu (MIB) ----------eeeeeeeeeeceeneerenee es .25 ed. by Tang Cheng-chu (i§ ip ih) ----------eee eee eee eeeeeeerenes US$0.25 
The Fssentials of the Principle of Nationalism (R&R+A2@), The Essentials of the Principle uf Livelihood (RE @£@), 


ed by Tang Chemg-chu ('% 289%) --+0---eeeeeerer reece eens eeee eens US$0.25 ed. by Tang Cheng-chu (ERIE) ----0-----erereeeeeceeeeeceeen nes US$0.25 








Selections of Dr. Sun Yat-sen's Speeches (MiXIUREEM), 


od. by Teng Cheng -<hu (8 tie) eceercecevesesseesceseesosesetess US$0.25 
Selections of Dr. Sun Yat-sen’s Letters (HX MRM), 
od. by Tamg Chamg-chws (MEME) --ccrereerreerereesrerneeneeenes US$0.25 


Selections of President Chiang’s Lectures (4 BRE®), 4 vols., 
(1) Politics (E #), (2) Military Science rd (3) Education 
& Youth (KRRW), (4) Philosophy & Science (GS RSHP), 
ad. by Chiim Hsico-i (Rage) voreeererereereneeeereeeeneerenerennnne US$1.00 


Selections of President Chiang’s Lectures, 2nd Series 
(SA URBANG), 
ed. by Ch'in Hsiao-i (RRM) ---rreeeeeececeeeeeneneeeeesensensores US$0.25 


Selections of President Chiang’s Lectures, $rd Series 


(SXxTRBS =), 
Od. by Ch'in Hsiae-d (GUBGD) +--20-000-s00seseesesesenseserensensecs US$0.15 
Selections of President Chiang's Lectures, 4th Series 


(SEAREBNG), 
ad. by Ch’ im Hsiaoni (JEM) ------ee-reveeeeeee senses seeneneneecees US$0.25 


Selections of President Chiang’s Lectures, 5th Series 
(MK TRBRER), 
6d. By Chim Hsiaod (SEM) o-sceesteecneseseneseneerenerescnneees US$0.20 
Dr. Sun Yat-sen’s Teaching and Western Civilization 
(BLSRRAF XC), 





by Lim Tze-shun (Gh FM) 000 - veer ccceceeneereneensenrereeescneee US$0.60 
Biography of President Chiang (##4(#®), 3 vols. 
by Hollingtom K. Tomg (MBI) ---+--+--ee-eeeeeeeeeeereeeneeees US$0.80 


IV. Chinese History 


History of Chinese Historiography (M28), 


by Li Tsung-tong fe 1 ) eee US$0.50 
History of Chinese Peoples (Rte ®), : 

by Lo Heian-lin (WIR) «--0--eeceeseesensseseesssesseesscsssceenee US$0.60 
History of Chinese Thought (FMB), J 

by Chien Mus (UB) ----s-0ceeeeeceeveerennvense:ssensseseansseeseeses U3$0.60 


History of Chinese Political Thought (#MIEGABM#), 6 vols., 
by Hsiao Kuang-chuan (G28) Uss2 


Histary of Chinese Political Institutions (MAME), 





by Tseng Fan-hom (BHM) ----00ccceseecessereneneneennenseseenerss US$0.60 
History of Chinese Civil Service (Fix WH 

by Chang Kim-chien (UiGrihl) ---++:+-++-0eeeeeecerseeeeserseesenenes US$0.55 
History of Ancient Chinese Society (#MA(t#t@#), 2 vols., 

by Li Tsumg-tong (AER) --+0+0-eeneeeeeeneeeneceeeeeeeeneeseetees US$1.00 
Brief Pistory of Chinese Military Affairs (PRIMM), 

by Chang Chi-yum (GF 04) ----0-eerercerreereeenerereeneneeeeenenens US$0.45 


History of the Interrelation between China and the Western 
World (#H2M*), 5 vols., 


by Mawrus Fang Hao (BR) ssescescesseeceresceecenereeceesensens US§3.00 
History of Chinese Bibliography (# MASS), 

by Hsu Shih-yimg (ALR) -----ceeeceeseeeereeeeeneceneeeneereeeeee’ US$0.55 
Educational Thought of the Pre-Ch’in Period (QSRRES), 

by Yu Shu-lin (CS |) eee US$0.55 


A General Outline of the Philosophy of the Sung and Ming 
Dynasties (ARB), 2 vols., 
by Chien Mia (GRD) + -++00+se-sreeresseescssesrsserseeecescessersenees US$0.85 


A Comparative Study of Wang Yang-ming’s Philosophy 

(keep 8 BPR), 

by Chang Chun-mai (UUERD) ---+--+--eeeeeeeeeceeereeeeeeeeenerens US$0.40 
The Influence of Chinese Culture in Japan CaRA, 

by Liang Jung-jo (RER) --rec--ereereeeeeeenerneeeeenenereneenes US$0.55 


Development of Chinese Calligraphy and Painting (Ame), 


by Lu Po-ting (A WiE)---+-+--eeeseseeeeereereneeeerneapencenerescees US$0.55 
Comments on the Chinese Orthodox Histories (E #@%), 5 vols., 
by Sung Shee (RM) & Yang Yurlu (MPA) corcereeeenccesees US$3.00 


An Outline of the a History of China (ORESRM, 
by Chang Yin-lin GEM 


Eight Articles on Chinese Ancient History (MLAS AM), 


by Li Tung-fang (RMA) -r-r-ereree-srneerenenereeeeereeenensens US$0.50 
History of the Pre-Ch’in Period (48), 

By Li Tumg-fang (RMB) ------rerereeneeeeecereeeeeeeeeeeereensees US$0.45 
History of the Ch’in and Han Dynasties (2), 

Dy Lao Kam (AGR) --r-reessercesceeereenetseneeeeeteneenerseesseceens US$0.60 


History of the Wei, Tsin, and Southern and Northern 

Dynasties (RPPMACH & ), 

by Lao Kan (ed) De US$§0.45 
Historv of the Sui, T’ang, and Five Dynasties emceenteenn 

by Fu Lo-chemg (191) --+-++eeeeeeeeeeee coeeerens censeeeeeeeneenes 


History of the T’ang Dynasty (@), vol. 1, 


by Chang Chum (BER) oor--rereereeereecessereereeeeecsessererenensens US$0.55 
History of the Sung Dynasty (3%), 2 vols., 

by Maurus Fang Hao (2) <+-+++-e+seeeeeensenseees anacecoecees US$1.10 
History of the Ch’ing Dynasty (7#%), 

by Hsiao T-shanm (WR) -r-ceerseeceeeseceesseeeceeereeseteeeneees US$0.60 
History of Chinese Modern La (FERRE), 

by Chang Hsiao-chien (GMC) --+-++-+seerrereeneceeeecasecseeness US§0.50 


History of Chinese Modern ame (RE RTA), 

by Yang Yu-chumg (UWi)iB) ---e-eseeereereseeetertreserseeerenees US$0.55 
A Modern Diplomatic History of China 

(PRERARE), vol. I 





by Maurus Fang Hao (3®) porceceeccescccccersoseooeooocscessoces US$0.55 
Chronological Biography of Confucius (7.+4®), 2 vols., 

by Hsu Tung-lai (#®) $erccescocccces cocessocscesocccesosooocdcs US$§0.80 
Commentary on Tao Yuan-ming (POvi"AFFiR), 

by Li Chen-tung (#51RS) so+e+er++eeeneeeenneceeneesennnessaserenes US$0.50 
Life of P’u Shou-keng (#031), 

by Lo Hsian-lin (TRGH) --+ereseceeeecereecccesscereseseeeenseees US$0.55 
Life of Cheng Ho (f0Rr®), 

by Hsu Yu-hu (RED) +++++- - US$0.50 
Life of Tseng Kuo-fan mn (PH), 

by Hsiao [sham (GR) «+--+ eeee-cecenrensensenesseneeseeeseeees US$0.50 





Biographies of the . Overseas Chinese 
(MEZA), vol. 1, 
ed. by Chou Hsou-hsia (RAH) Crevereccescoccereses evceccecesccers US$0.45 


V. Contemporary China 


The Interior te es the Republic of China 

(PRRP ABR). 3 

by Kao Ying-tu & oe (AEM) -rrererceeeneneceeecsenees US$1.60 
Genera) Report on the Development of Science Studies in 

Modern China (FMR WEBS), 3 vols., 


by Li Shih-mow & others (#RBS)------- seaneeeshbncntneneniett US$1.95. 


General Report on the Development of Science Studies in 
Modern China, 2nd Series ( saan. 3 vols., 
by Li Shih-mouw & others (FRUF) 

General Report on Universities and Colleges in Modern 
China (MRAM), 2 vols., 
by Chang Chi-gun & others (GAMERR) --recerereererreeeeevees US$1.05 

General Report -. Modern Chinese Education 
(PMR BKM), 2 vols., 
by Wu Tsun-sheng & others (RR) o----rcseeerreeeeeeneees US$1.05 

sChinese Education To-day (#MRKWRMR), 4 vols., 
by See Chien-sheng & others (MmiR4%) 


Fssays on Chinese Education (4&2), 6 vols., 

by Chang Chi-yum (URIBE). --+.rereeseerecestersseereneessneseseees US$2.70 
Chinese Fducation, Learning and Cuiture 

(PBK BGR Ac), 2 — 

by Lin Tze-shun & others (ARF WG) «+ --cveceereeeceeseeeseeser US$0.85 
An Outline of the History of the Republic of China 

(PRRGLIM), 7 vol. 

by Chang Chi-yun (Wide) p ccc eceecscececosecccesesescceseecosocees US$3.15 
History of the Founding of the Republic of China 

(PRR AMY), 

bp Chang CRl-gun CII) -0-crecsvecoscreevcreovcrscesescoscsceves US$0.30 
History of the Chinese Constitutional Practice 

(FRRPTBS), 2 vols., 

Dy Liu Si-tom (WBA) -+--cecerersecececeerseesversecscencesensecnces US$1.00 
The Theories Concerning Three Principles of the People 

(=R+ RHF wm), 2 vols., 

by Chang Chi-yun (yajces)- 





‘Explanation on Chinese Constitution (#1208), 


by Tien Chum-chim (11 19R)--+-+----+seeneeeeeseeeeeceepeeeseereenens US$0.15 
The Principles of National Reconstruction (5G), 
By Chang Chi-yun (GRICEA)--+----++-eereesereeccenneesersesssenenees US$0.55 





Brief History of the Nationalist Party of China (Kuomintang) 

* (PRBRAATS EME), 

by Chang Chi-yun (GRILEA)----++-+0-+++ seccccccccccocecevece ensenene US$0.10 
The Reconstruction of a Model Province Based on the 

Three Principles of the — (=REARBAZLEB), 

by Chang Chi-yun (RIS +++» US$O.15 
Educational Experiments at "deck District, Taiwan 

(HHRCBRRHBH RA), 





by Liang Tsung-kun (3255 %D)----+0-eeeeeeeeneeceneneerseenereeesees US$0.35 
The Theoretical og pee of Chinese Constitution 

(FRRAHBRMF), 2 

“by Lo Men-ho ne Rene ocee cccsccsocsonsosecesscoocoooncopeqooeses US$0.90 


A New Study on Chinese Land Reform (rita oe), 





by Pan Lien-fang (i2)----- - US$0.55 
Modern Chinese Monetary System (Si{th RSMO), 
by Chao Lan-ping (2MIF)---<-0-cereeereeeceseeeesecnenesercaeenens US$0.55 


The Problems and the Reconstruction of Border Regions of 
China (40 GRSOie), 


by Chang Hsia-miin (GRIER) --+-ceesseeeeereereceeseseseeneneeesees US$0.55 
China and the International Law (*(SRMPF%:), 4 vols., 

by Tamg Ws (BRiR) -o0---+eereneeeeserennenenenereneseetensnnereneees US$2.15 
American Culture and Sino-American Relations 

(JERCILSR FH BNR), A 

by Chang Chi-yum (QEItUA) soscedessecossrscessssssscbevsesnensnedie US$0:55 


China Yearbook (#4¢-%), 
1952, 4 vols.; 1953, 6 vols.; 1954, 5 vols.; 1955; 1956; 1957 
by Lee Lu-ping & others (FERS) esquenvesesensduannaneannlh US$20.15 


VI. Chinese Geography 


Development of the Study of the Chinese Geography 
(PRE SUA), vol. |, 


by Chang Chi-yum (BRIG) -------ececceeeeereceeeseseeneeeseeteenees US$0.55 
The Geographical Environment of China (2 H¢2mh%), 

ed. by Chang Chi-yum (3b it84) -----+e-eseseeeeesensesensnsenensers US$0.45 
Geomorphology of China (iii), 2 vols., 

by Ting Lung-siang (Tm) evcccvccenececoeocccocssccscsocesoccecs US$1.10 
The Rivers of China (#{PJli2£), 2 vols., 

by Sung Hsi-shang & others (HWM) -+-----e--cee eee ceeene ee US$1.00 
Chinese Seas (1 Biw¢?*), 

by Chu Tsu-yu (RMD) --ve---eseeeeseessesesesnreesnensecssesensens US$0.55 
Chinese Population (#/%1AQ), 

by Lung Kwan-hai (TEAR) --eeeeeeeeeeeceecereeseeeeeeseneneees US$0.50 
The Harbours of China (-Bii#&3é), 

by Wang Kuang (5.26) cvveeresseeseesescensecessssseessssesetencens US$0.65 
The Cities of China (#jafri), 2 vols., 

by Cheng Kwuang-yu (RIEM)-----ceeessererseeseecrecereneerereees US$1.00 
The Agricultural Resources of China (1/2), 3 vols., 

by Shen Tsung-han (Rm) oece reccececcosereesessesosesesessosoes US$1.80 
The Mineral Resources of China (929M), 2 vols., 

by Chen Pin- fam (SIR) -----e-reeereeeeereseesereereeeeesseerers S$1.20 
The Fishery of China 4 ®), 2 vols., 

by Chang Po-su (GRUB) -++++----seeereeeeeenee Scoccvedevesoceoceses US$1.00 
Chinese Industry (Tr), 3 vols., 

by Chang Tse-hai & others (RIMS)-------- aeeeeeeeereneveeees US$1.50 


Communications in Chiha (41% ii), 2 vols., 
by Liu Keh-shu & others (MSik%)------ qupeneenepeiytambniaes US$1.00 


Geographical Regions of China, Ist Series 
(FRE RE FM), 2 vols., 
by Chang Chi-yum (BRICHA) --++reerrerrereeeeereersseeeneeeeeereenes US$1.00 


Geographical Regions of China, 2nd Series 
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A Manifesto on 
the Reappraisal of Chinese Culture 


By Carson Chang, Hsieh Yu-wei, Hsu Foo-kwan, 
Mou Chung-san and Tang Chun-i 


Our Joint Understanding of the Sinological Study Relating 
to World Cultural Outlook 


Editor: The motive in writing this manifesto originated with Dr. Carson 
Chang when, in a talk with prof. Tang Chun-i in the spring of 1957, he 
showed much concern over the many short-comings with which some West- 
erners approach the study of Chinese academic works, while their basic 
understanding of Chinese culture and political outlook was also variously in- 
adequate. Thereupon, Dr. Chang wrote both Prof. Mou Tsung-san and 
Prof. Hsu Fu-kwan, asking for their consent to jointly publish an article to 
express their corrective views. 


With the agreement and suggestions of Professors Mou and Hsu, Prof. 
Tang drew up the first sketch of this treatise while still on tour in the 
United States and sent it to Prof. Hsieh Yu-wei in Taiwan for consultation. 
After several revision this booklet took its final shape. 


The purpose of this article is primarily to benefit Western intellectuals 
in aiding them to appreciate Chinese culture. It took considerable time for 
translation from Chinese into English. This, together with conviction that 
any attempt to modify Westerner’ prejudices toward our culture should be 
based first on our own true evaluation and self-examination, prompted us to 
publish it earlier in Chinese in the ‘‘Democratic Critique’? and ‘National 
Renaissance. ** 


This treatise is divided into two parts under the following twelve topics: 


1. Preamble, our reasons for issuing this manifesto; 


2. Three best-known motives of Westerners who pursue Chinese studies 
and their shortcomings; 


3. Affirmation of the spiritual life of Chinese history and culture; 
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4. Chinese philosophy and its relation to Chinese culture as differing 
from Western systems; 


5. The ethical, moral and religious spirit of Chinese culture; 


6. The import of the Chinese “Doctrine of ‘Transcendental Mind’’ in 
moral practice; 


7. Reasons governing durability of Chinese history and culture; 
8. Development of Chinese culture in the natural sciences; 


Development of Chinese culture in national democratic reconstruc- 
tion; 


10. Our understanding of China’s current political history; 


11. Our expectation from Western culture and what the West should 
learn from Oriental wisdom; 

12. What we hope for from the formation of a new world of academic 
thought. 


PART | 
Chapter 1. Preamble, Our Reasons for Issuing this Manifesto 


Prior to the presentation of their formal views on this subject, the writ- 
ers wish to make known that the publication of this manifesto has been a 
matter of repeated consideration among them. First of ail, we believed that 
if what we undertake to present is true, then its intrinsic value would re- 
main the same regardless of whether it was signed by one or by several au- 
thors. Next, the ideology of the five writers is not completely identical in 
all of its aspects. In addition, the number of Oriental and Occidental intel- 
lectuals who generally embrace the same ideology can not be limited to us 
five. 


Furthermore, we also believed that formation of any one authentic, ideo- 
logical or cultural movement must depend chiefly on several independent 
emissions along more or less the same lines of thought after reciprocal situa- 
tions and responses were taken up by thinkers in their natural course of ac- 
tion. Should only a few thinkers of a certain school publicize their ideo- 
logy along certain pattern, the joint action as such might, by making others 
feel that ideology has nothing to do with them, create stumbling-blocks to 
the spreading of such an ideology. 


On the other hand, the authors also have taken into consideration the 
fact that we at least hold the same general view and convictions toward Chi- 
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nese culture. Should we be shy to publicize what we hold as common con- 
victions, portions in them which might be conducive to the formation of 
truth would be unwittingly hidden from notice. The result of this would be 
a halt in further verifications of theories and attainment of truth. 


As for many other intellectuals, both at home and abroad, who might have 
held generally the same ideology ourselves, the authors regret that they can- 
not approach each one of them for confirmation of this manifesto. We be- 
lieve that many among them would readily express views in accord with our 
own. Therefore, we shall not look upon this ideology as an exclusive person- 
al possession. This point we should like to stress before launching our trea- 
tise. 


In this declaration we shall discuss our basic understanding of Chinese 
culture in the past and present, together with its outlook for the future. We 
will also give directions for the study of Chinese culture and academic works 
and the tackling of Chinese problems by all intellectuals, both at home and 
abroad, together with our expectations for the future development of world 
civilization. 


Although we have paid close attention, as did numerous others scholars 
or statesmen both at home and abroad, to the aforesaid topics in the past 
years, we might not have attained such a lucid discernment of them, were it 
not for the fact that about eight years ago China suffered from an un- 
precedented cataclysm which forced us to take shelter abroad. The feeling 
of sadness and loneliness in turn urged us to contemplate reflectively many 
fundamental problems. We thus believe that genuine wisdom is born off suf- 
fering. Only through afflictions may our spirit be set free from fixed life 
patterns to produce an exalted and broad mind which may tackle any and all 
problems in a philosophic way. 


Others who have not suffered as we have, may not be able to appreciate 
what we comprehend. The authors are determined to present to the whole 


world the essence of our thought, with a request for all intellectuals to give 
their impressions and reflections. 


We make the announcement because we sincerely believe that some crucial 
issues on Chinese Culture bear a world-wide significance. We mention this be- 
cause China is one of the very few nations in the world whose cultural history 
of several thousand years had not been completely disrupted, because Chinese 
culture had won ample praise from Europeans before phe 18th century, and 
this because it had made considerable contributions to mankind as a_ whole. 
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China possesses nearly one-fourths of the world population. The problem of 
how to arrange or to settle the life and spirit of this vast number of people 
may have been in fact a common concern of all humanity. In other words, 
China’s problem has long transformed itself into a world problem. If the 
conscience of mankind will. not tolerate the use of atomic bombs to wipe out 
China’s more than 500,000,000 people, than the destiny of this sum of about 
one-fourths of the world population will forever be a common burden on hu- 
man Conscience as a whole. This knotty problem is closely bound up with 
genuine understanding of Chinese culture in its past and present, and in its 
future development. 


If Chinese culture is grossly misunderstood, then the life and spirit of the 
vast number of Chinese people will possibly be deranged without proper set- 
tlement in sight. This will not only result in a common disaster for man- 
kind but will also blast the common hopes of the entire humanrace. 


Chapter ll. Three Best-known Motives of Westerners who Pursue Chinese 
Studies and Their Shortcomings 


‘For several hundred years Chinese academic studies and Chinese culture in 
general have been made an object of research throughout the world. In the 
last hundred years China as an international issue and Chinese culture as a world 
problem have also attracted the world-wide attention of scholars. And yet 
most students of China living in the midst of their own cultural patterns, 
may still be unable to answer such question as these: 


Where is the center of the Chinese cultural spirit? 
What will be the direction of its development? 
Where is the weakness of Chinese culture located? 


What will be its course of development if the leading spirit of Chinese 
culture is left intact? 


Since this is su, it would be harder still for many foreign scholars to 
acquire a true understanding of Chinese culture. This may be so on account 
of constrained viewpoints motives. Such restricted viewpoints hinder research 
and appreciation of Chinese culture in its breadth and depth. 


Generally speaking, there are three well known motives entertained by 
most foreign sinologists in their pursuit of Chinese studies. Weighing these 
three motives, we can readily understand why Chinese culture has not been 
really understood by most foreigners, and why, consequently, it has not been 
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correctly appraised by them. These three motives may be described as fol- 
lows: 


1. Many Chinese academic works were first introduced to the Western 
world about three hundred years ago by Jesuit missionaries. They came to 
China avowedly to preach Christianity in the Far East while their sideline 
was also to bring to China some sort of scientific knowledge and skill. Hav- 
ing later returned to Europe, they then introduced some ancient Chinese 
classics and the orthodox Confucian study of the Sung (960-1278 A.D.) and 
Ming (1368-1644 A.D.) Dynasties to the West. Of course, the merits of those 
Jusuit missionaries in pioneering the West-East cultural interflow are enor- 
mous. ; 


However, since the primary motive of those missionaries was the spread- 
ing of Christianity in China, their focus of attention toward Chinese learning 
and ideology was centered around those Chinese classics related to the legends 
of God, together with those ancient a savant who showed reverence toward 
Heaven, at the sare time they expressed strong objections to the Sung-Ming 
Confucian school that emphasized rationalism and idealism. ‘Those diversion- 
ary or divergent works of the latter category may well be represented by the 
‘‘Authentic Meaning of Catholicism’? of Matteo Ricci and the ‘‘Commentary 
on Chinese Rationalism’? of J. CG. Anderson. Their sinological presenta- 
tions of Sung-Ming Confucianism to the European world, while more less 
informative might have been indequate on crucial points. They had, as a 
matter of fact, treated the Sung-Ming Confucian principle as identical with 
the current Western rationalism, naturalism or even materialism. Thus it 
happened that misrepresented Sung-Ming ideology was often quoted in Europe 
by the atheist and materialist as concurring with their own ideas. 


According to our view, Sung-Ming Confucianism was more in line with 
the idealism of Immanuel Kant and his followers. However, most Western 
idealists would not treat Sung-Ming Confucian scholars as their fellow-travel- 
lers. This type of discord was due chiefly to the, misrepresentation of the 
Chinese ideology by those early Jesuit missionaries whose chief motive was to 
spread Christianity in China while their ideological technique, as though 
striving for supremacy, was to take up the Chinese six Classics and orthodox 
Confucianism as allies in their fight against the Sung-Ming school, Buddhism 
and Taoism. Therefore, their introduction of the Sung-Ming doctrine was 
inadequate while their comprehension of it was based on the missionary stand- 
point. 


2. During the past century the Westerner’s study of China was reacti- 
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vated by the Chinese ‘“‘Open Door Policy” following the Opium War and 
the Boxer Incident. Occidental sinologists were motivated by curiosity aroused 
by art works exported to the West or else discovered on Chinsse territory. 
For instance, in the latter category we find Sir Aurel Stein and Dr. 
Paul Pelliot, well known in the -‘Tun Huang’’ study for their discovery of 
Buddhist sculptures in Tun Huang Grottoes. Starting fron the motive of 
curiosty, they extended their studies to include Chinese fine arts, archaeo- 
logy, Chinese geography of the Northwest region, Chinese history of frontier 
dsvelopment including Sinkiang and Mongolia, the history of West-East com- 
munications, and from there to the history of Liao, Khin and Yuan regimes, 
while the ancient Chinese language written on metals, stones, turtle shells or 
animal bones was lined up with their study of Chinese dialects as well as the 
characteristics of Chinese written and oral languages. 


In this category, the studies of both Chinese savants and European sinolo- 
gists have in the past several decades yielded vzlrable results. Nevertheless, 
we can not deny that the intensive effort of most Western sinologists in un- 
earthing, collecting and transporting various «rts of Cinese antiques as 
source materials for their research, was not directly concerned with the study 
cf China as a living nation or of Chinese culture in its changing mood; nor 
cd it probe into the Chinese cultural life and spir.t, with their true sources 
and directions of development carefally takea ito coasidscation. Tei r keen 
interest, derived mainly from curiosity, may be analogous with the study of 
ancient Egyptian civilization or the cultural relics of Asia Minor and Persia. 


Meanwhile, most of the Chinese scholars in the Ch’ing Dynasty (16440- 
1911 A.D.) indalged in brain-cudgsling over the so-called **Han School of 
Learning’’, which stressed verification of Principles or annotation and con- 
notation of ancient classical works by proof of source materials, with ar- 
cheological research, as the main theme. Later in the early years of the 
Republic of China, the vogue of ‘‘Rearranging Ancient Cultural Works’’ in 
the midst of ‘‘New Cultural Movement’ also adopted the academic method 
of the Ch’ing regim: for,its pattern. The coincidence of approach toward 
Chinese studies by both Westera and Eastera sinologists appsared as though 
it were orthodox sinology. 


3. In ths last ten or twenty years, a new, glamorous direction of sino- 
logicil restarch seemed to have developed throazh intersst in modern Chi- 
ness history. Sach an interest may have been derived from the Sino-Jap- 
aness war and the Gomnanist invasion of the China mainland. 


Since the Sino-Japanese war, miny Western advisers to the Chinese gov- 
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ernment and foreign diplomats in China have been posing as leading figures 
in the study of modern Chinese history. Their motive has been primarily 
derived from actual contact with Chinese political or social institutions relat- 
ed to the international situation. This sort of realistic motive is just the op- 
posite of the aforementioned one of curiosity. It sesms more inclined to 
study the Chinese nation as a living being, and view its problems in an at- 
mosphere of change. From this realistic standpoint, most Chinese studies 
seck to know the present by tracing threads leading to the past. 


Present day politics are in reality always changing just as the attitude of 
observers varies in different periods. In cases where the motive of a research 
worker is aroused by a certain political phenomenon, what he formulates as 
the main issue of study, what he treats as the relevant facts for testimony, 
what he uses as his hypothesis to explain the facts finally the conclusions he 
draws—all these may be inevitably influenced by his individual emotions 
when confronting certain political actualities. He may even be swayed by his 
subjective attitude toward the issue though in name he is pursuing an objec- 
tive or scientific study. Therefore, in this regard, he is liable to be swaged 
by individual prejudice. 


To correct the aforesaid mistake, a political student must follow the 
order of development of Chinese cultural history, tackling the subject at its 
historic source, and thus move from cause to effect. Furthermore, he 
must grasp the true nature of Chinese culture and its historical changes, 
sinuous or fluctuating though it be, in order to appreciate the real meaning 
of modern Chinese history in order to forecast the future development of 
Chinese culture. 


With such a method the researcher of current history must first trans- 
cend his own subjective attitude toward the issue and be wary lest inciden- 
tal trifles or transient phenomena deceive him; he must become aware of 
abnormal conditions in the stream of Chinese culture. Subsequently, the main 
object of his research, facts, hypotheses, and conclusions must all be based 
upon his knowledge of Chinese cultural history in its entire process of de- 
velopment. 


However, as most sinologists entertain only fragmentary knowledge of 
Chinese culture while their interests are aroused chiefly by transient contacts 
with the Chinese political situation, or else by attention to Chinese politics 
in its relation to the international situation, the aforesaid pitfalls appear to 
be the hardest for them to avoid. 


What we have related above dees not deny the objective value of these 
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efforts of Westerners dedicated to the study of Chinese cultural history. Such 
ob jective value may have even overcome drawbacks derived from the sub- 
jective motive of the original research. Or else, in the process of study, the 
worker’s motives make become progressively purified 


Nevertheless, we cannot refrain from asserting that most sinologists may, 
in fact, have often steered their course of study along some biased viewpoint 
in the study of Chinese culture. Such studies easily result in numerous mis- 
understandings or. misrepresentations of Chinese culture in its past and pre- 
sent stages together with possible lines of future development. Hence, we 
would like to propose another method for the study of Chinese culture in 
general and for the study of certain academic works in particular. At 
the same time, we present to our readers what has been gathered in our 
study of Chinese culture in its past and present and likely future develop- 
ment in accordance with the proper motive and attitude. 


Chapter Ill. Affirmation of the Spiritual Life of Chinese History and 
Culture 


Chinese culture is a thing very much alive. We cannot deny that in 
the eyes of numerous Chinese as well as Westerners, Chinese culture has been 
looked upon as a museum piece. 


As Oswald Spengler saw it, Chinese culture was already dead during the 
Han Dynasty (204 B. C.-220 A. D.). Later in the campaign of ‘‘Re-arrang- 
ing the ancient Works’ following the ‘‘May 4th. Movement”’ of 1919, most 
Chinese scholars engaged in this field may also have treated such cultural 
relics as fitted only for the waste-paper basket, even though they had been 
rearranged and shelved---for good! As for further proof, the repeated fai- 
lure of China’s struggle for national, democratic reconstruction seemed most 
convincing. Even as we write these lines, ninety percent of her people have 
been bludgeoned into silence under the images of Lenin and Stalin, while 
less than ten per cent of them are exiled to Taiwan and overseas countries. 
These two phenomena tend to substantiate the charge that Chinese culture 
is a corpse. Thus scholarly studies nearly all emit an air of reverence 
reserved only for ancient relics. Our advise is that this sort of thinking is 
gravely erroneous and vitiates the entire study of Chinese culture. 


Of course, we cannot deny that the repeated setback China’s national 
democratic reconstruction in the past hundred years has frequently disap- 
pointed many foreign friends as well as Chinese patriots. Nor can we deny 
that Chinese culture is afflicted by an illness, its original shape terribly marred 
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by enormous ugly moles and warts. Neverthless, the Oriental Sickman is 
still alive. Before we attempt to cure his diseases, we must from the out- 
set affirm the existence of his life. We should not presume that he is al- 
ready dead, a cadaver fit only for the anatomic study of medical students. 


But where and what is the evidence to prove that Chinese culture has 
not been claimed by rigor mortis? 


Some objective proofs may be postponed to later chapters, but there is 
one proof right before our eyes. The authors of this article are in self-con- 
sciousness very much alive. Should our readers happen to be students of 
Chinese learning, we trust that you too are still very much alive. As both 
you and we are sprightly in existence and all of us recognize the exitence of 
Chinese culfure, then this culture could not have died or perished. Anything 
once cherished by the human heart, though it may have perished once, may 
still be revived by the living soul. Hence, ancient Chinese history and cul- 
ture continue to live in human consciousness, especially in the mind and 
soul of research scholars. This observation is self evident common sense. 
No archaeologist would deny his life or vital functions, nor his written work 
permeated with so much sweat and blood. Wherever the living heart or soul 
prevails, all that was past may yet vividly appear before the eyes. 


Some absent-minded prefessors may have in practice ignored the fact 
that the traditional culture of any nation is the accumulation or crystalliza- 
tion of the mental and spiritual products of living souls, although the ob- 
ject of their study and source materials may be mute or even fossilized. 
They may easily have forgotten that such cultural relics still embody human 
blood, sweat, tear and smiles and thus preserve and transmit human ideals 
and spirits. - By foregetting or ignoring this fact, many cultural students 
might be unable to treat the ancient culture as an objective expression of 
the spiritual life of mankind. Hence, their studys lack sympathy and respect 
and preclude any prospect that such spiritual qualities could endure for fu- 
ture development. Nor do they realize that in the main current of his- 
torical world cultures, there are still living souls trying to prolong the life of 
what seems to them nothing but a corpse. Hence, the former group of re- 
searchers may also lack sympathy and respect toward the latter. The former 
group might treat such matter as one involving emotional commitments, thus 
hamstringing objective research. They may also take it to be the concern 
only of literary men, political propagandists or suave philosophers who 
would try to give tke semblance of life to ancient relics. 


Here often lies the basic mistake of cultural research workers. By se- 
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parating emotion and intellect, they are lead astray and could now easily 
overlook the most significant elements in their study of the spiritual life of 
a nation. They seem likewise to have ignored the fact that the history and 
cenlture of mankind must be differentiated from mere external, inanimate, and 
natural »!enomena. When they apply the method of natural science study 
te the research of human history and culture, they may thus unwitting iden- 
tify the latter with a mere fossilized relic. Such an attitude is surely un- 
scientific. 


Since history and culture originally expressed the spiritual vitality of 
mankind, even in much later ages, they deserve objective study and appraisal. 
It should be obvious that cultural students, basically devoid of sympathy and 
respect toward human affairs, past and present, cannot actually under- 
stand them in their essential reality. Most human affairs are mere passing 
phenomena, the meaning of which can be truly grasped only when they are 
illuminated by the light of our own spiritual force with its sympathetic at- 
titude towward people and nations which gave birth to and nurtured such 
mental or spiritual activities. To achieve this goal, we must first pay affir- 
mative respects to the objective spiritual life, we are studying and go beyond 
the limit of our own individual, subjective views or mental activities. This 
sort of transcendentalism is not derived from experience, but rather the 
necessary conditions for the extention of human experience and human 
knowledge. It is a ray of light guiding the activity of our wisdom so as to 
penetrate and understand the inner spiritual or mental life of others. This 
guiding light alone, unless wisdom also aids our research, cannot insure the 
necessary understanding of the subject. Devoid of this sympathy we are apt 
to explain at random all the surrounding phenomena from our subjective point 
of view, habitual bias, or even accidental whimsies. Such an undertaking 
certainly will produce numerous misunderstandings in research work without 
promoting objective comprehension. 


To secure the aforesaid comprehension in its trustworthy mood, we must 
be guided by appropriate respect toward the intended object. The greater the 
respect, the greater will be the application of wisdom toward the matter, and 
the more profound our understanding of it. Where respect is deficient at a 
certain point, the activity of wisdom or the application of mental or spiritual 
forces will also be wanting. The external evolution of the subject matter as 
a human affair is thus stopped at the point as appeared in the consciousness 
of the observer, or else as inanimate, spiritless, inorganic matter. Further- 
more, it may even exist as an object of free-for-all subjective interpretation, 
with varying degrees of misunderstanding. 


Thus, our view is that the history and culture of China willl appear to 
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be only a heap of dead, fossilized bones if the observer cannot sincerely rec- 
ognize them as the living product of numerous generations of Chinese as an 
objective expression of their spiritual life. That could be the case in one 
who is lacking in sympathy and respect. Any inference that Chinese culture 


as dead would therefore be a great blunder. To dead eyes, all things are 
dead! 


? 


Neverthless, we readily acknowledge that those who have trained their 
paralysed eyes toward Chinese culture to study it with keen interest, may 
have kept their spiritual functions still alive; their academic publications also 
bear witness to their vivacious spirit and mental vigor. Our earnest request 
in this regard is that all of us extend our self-consciousness to the realm of 
Chinese culture, thus affirmatively recognizing it as a living reality, as the 
flowing stream of a nation’s perennial spiritual life, still very much alive. 
Our. studies would bear great fruit with such a supposition. Without such an 
affirmative position, or if such recognition is precarious and inconstant, then all 
studies of Chinese history and culture, no matter how calm and objective they 
might appear, might still in fact be colored by subjectivity and capricious- 
ness, conjectures and interpretation totally unjustified by objective truth. 


It is therefore essential that all academic scholars in this field examine their 


motives reflectively, for this is the important hinge upon which the success 
or failure of their research depends. 


Chapter IV. Chinese Philosophy and Its Relation to Chinese Culture as 
Differing from Western Systems 


As stated above, Chinese history and culture with all of its academic 
branches should be treated as an objective expression of the spiritual life of 
the Chinese nation. Now, we may ask: where is the nucleus of this spiritual 


life? Our answer: It lies within the general thought or philosophy of the Chi- 
nese people. 


This does not mean that prevailing Chinese thought or philosophy deter- 
mines the reality of China’s culture and history. It means only that our 
research must begin with Chinese thought and philosophy if we are to at- 
tain an understanding of the spiritual life of Chinese culture in its historical 
aspect. 


Hence, the main road to travel in studying Chinese culture is necessarily 
a philosophical one, developing outward layer upon layer. In other words, 
we are not justified in picking up at random various topics of Chinese cul- 
ture for study and then drawing generalized conclusions. Such a method is 
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feasible only if the scattered leaves and branches of a tree are related to the 
trunk and roots which give them life and meaning. 


However, we should also realize that scattered leaves and branches soine- 
times conceal the trunk and roots from immediate and clear observation. 
Leaves can be fascinating in themselves, and the collecting of them can dis- 
sipate all our energy if we are not prudent. If we care to find .the trunk 
and roots, we must work our way beneath the complicate foliage. 


To do the job correctly, we must inquire deeply into cultural matters 
and thus distill their philosophic essence for study in our laboratory. Having 
first examined the trunk and roots, we must extend our research to its 
branches and myriad leaves in order to appreciate its spiritual vigor and 
potential vitality. 


The metaphor of trunk and leaves aptly expresses the relationship between 
Chinese philosophy and various phases of China’s history and culture, and 
the spiritual quality of that culture. This figure of speech explains on the 
one hand the characteristics of Chinese culture, and on the other hand, points 
out that to understand Chinese philosophy, we cannot adopt the same method 
as these used for studying some Western pholosophical doctrine. 


What we mean here by the characteristic of Chinese culture is its ‘‘uni- 
tary system.’’ Such unity means that by origin Chinese culture is of a single 
system. Its singularity, however, does not deny a plurality of roots. In an- 
cient China there were also various cultural sources which jointly constituted 
one traditional, main current. For instance, the Yin Regime (1751-1122 B.C.) 
succeeded by revolution to the Hsia (2183-1752 B. C.) and accepted its cul- 
tural heritage, which later Chou (1112-256 B. C.) did the same to the Yin 
Dynasty, accepting also its cultural heritage. Hence, the civilization formed 
one lineage of three dynasties. Since then the Chin regime (255-206 B. C.) 
succeeded Chou; the Han dynasty (204 B.C.-220 A.D.) followed Chin; with 
later T’ang (618-906 A.D.) Sung (960-1279 A.D.), Yuan (1280-1368 A.D.) 
Ming (1368-1644 A.D.) and Ch’ing (1644-1911 A.D.), following in proper order. 
All of them showed that even though in political affairs China had suffered 
from various dynastic changes, yet her cultural flow generally has followed 
the line of a great unity. Her political split or solidarity had never affected 
the general tend toward one center of the Chinese cultural system. This is 
what we called the succession of cultural essence in one great lineage. 


The so-called ‘‘orthodox cultural lineage’? in Chinese history may not 
have won undisputed approval of modern Chinese and Western scholars. Re- 
gardless of such dissension, the existence of such a lineage is an historical 
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reality. This observation has been derived from the unitary system of Chi- 
nese culture. 


The Chinese concept of ‘Orthodox cultural lineage,’? aside from the 
theoretical explanation now pending presentation, has its factural grounds. 
For one thing, cultural origins on the China mainland were very different 
from those on the European continent. In the ancient Greek city state, there 
was no unified Greek empire as its diversified cultural forces were scattering 
over Greece proper and its overseas colonies. 


Aside from its Greek source, modern Western culture also has for its 
fountain-heads Roman, Hebrew, German and Moslem patterns. On the con- 
trary, Chinese culture about one hundred years ago unquestionally formed a 
unitary system at its root, even granting that fact that various fragments were 
imported from India and Arab countries together with the socalled ‘Four 
Barbarian Frontiers’’, while still other portions were indirectly transmitted 
from Greece and Rome. 


Due to the actual complexity of sources, Western culture can hardly set 
up any orthdoxy as its exclusive lineage. For some time westerners had 
adopted a religious belief in God, a supernatural being, and this gave unity 
to a spiritual worship consolidated from the Hebrew, Greek, and Roman 
sources. Thus we find in the Middle Ages the temporary existence of the Holy 
Roman Empire, a quasi unitary system of Western culture. However, such 
unity did not last long. Now, should the Western countries attempt to have 
their diverse cultural heritages assimilated under one roof, it could be achiev- 
ed probably only when all mankind in living harmoniously under the princi- 
ple of ‘‘one world as one family.”’ 


One the other hand, Chinese culture has enjoyed from its origin a uni- 
tary orthodoxy. Such is a basic difference between the Oriental and Occid- 
ental cultural patterns worthy of our attention. 


As Western culture had various independent sources which made its 
contents especially complicated and also highly enriched, such a condition 
developed the land-marks of schools and subjects, with many cultural realms 
keeping relative independence among themselves. Generally speaking, west- 
ern science and philosophy originated from Greece, the legal system from 
Rome, and religion from Hebrew sources. As their fountain-heads were 
diverse, their research methods, attitudes and objectives were not necessarily 
the same. Each of them set up its own sphere of knowledge, influence, ac- 
tion, etc., with boundaries well defined and fixed. Taking philosophy as an 
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example, we find that ever since the Greek era, the ‘‘Love of Wisdom”? or 
the seeking for it long occupied the speculations of a few scholars in this 
particular field. Hence, the world of Western philosophers usually is a world 
of extraordinary men. Within that secluded universe, every dedicated savant 
attempts to create is his own independent system, striving hard to express his 
own thought in written works with the motto of ‘Dum spiro spero.’”? They 
study merely for the sake of philosophical study. Only a few of them mean 
to put their own lofty thoughts into actual practice in daily life. Their wri- 
tten works are as a rule endowed with strict definitions, coupled with enorm- 
ous proofs of their theories and complicated explanations with detailed analy- 
sis of essential points. Hence, by use of such an academic viewpoint in ex- 
amining the philosophic works of Chinese scholars, any reviewer may feel, 
at least at the out-set, disappointed by their appearance of simplicity and 
crudeness. This may be at least one reason why most western sinologists are 
unwilling to invest much of thsir time and enerzy in the study of Chinese 
philosophical works. 


Nevertheless, it should be no cause for wonder that most Chinese phi- 
losophical works are found lacking in definitions and the establishment of 
elaborate proofs for theories, for they had as their ideal presentation one 
simple rule: ‘Essential teachings are never cumbersomely worded.’’ Further- 
more, if we have from the start recognized the ‘‘unitary system’’ of Chinese 
culture, we should appreciate also that philosophy, science and religion, to- 
gether with political thoughts, law or jurisprudence, ethics and moral prin- 
ciples, have all been derived from the one and unique source while in the 
past no single individual boldly assumed to establish an independent universe 
of his own. No single Chinese philosopher strove to create an idependent sys- 


tem by himself, urged on by the lofty nation ‘‘one system for each philoso- 
pher.”’ 


Most Chinese philosophers have tried to put their own high ideals into 
practice in public as well as in private life. Should we desire to understand 
any one of them thoroughly, we must begin by examining his personality, 
living conditions, significant conversations with his mentors and friends, as 
well as his analects. Even the intimte contacts of daily life have their sign- 
ificance, for they are reflections of much deeper realities. Our task would 
be extremely difficult, but necessity demands it. Approaching a Chinese 
philosopher in this way, one would accept the possibility that even though his 
written works appeared simple and crude, yet the spiritual, cultural and his- 
torical meanings underlying them might be extremely rich, subtle and pro- 
found. It is just like our tree: the trunk, though rough and unbecoming, may 
still nourish innumerable branches lavish in foliage, which in turn gvie evid- 
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ence to the magnificent vitality and wealth of the whole. 


This metaphor helps us to understand that to appreciate Chinese culture, 
we must trace its vitality to a philosophical core; likewise, any attempt to 
understand Chinese philosophy must take into account its cultural signifi- 
cance. Since Chinese culture has its unitary personality, there is also au- 
thoritative lineage or sovereignty in polities, and academic lineage in its phi- 
losophy. 


On the other hand, if we ignore the unitary tradition of Chinese culture, 
if we cannot clearly discern the position of any Chinese philosopher or the 
main ideological current of Oriental culture, (as different from that of West- 
ern philosophers and Western thought in Occidenta) culture) then we might 
be unable to view properly the relationship between Chinese philosophy and 
Orie.tal culture in various phases of transition. Besides, we might not even 
know where to look for his historical core of Chinese philosophy. Thus ob- 
sessed by the Western point of view, the simple and crude outward appearance 
of most Chinese philosophical works deceive us into believing they are not de- 
serving of our study. Hence, when appraising Chinese philosophical works 
from the Western point of view, we are liable to be blinded by Western cul- 
tural patterns and so be unable to recognize the independent nature of Chi- 
nese culture with the unitary system as its fountain-head. 


We now arrive at one definite conclusion: Since Chinese culture traces 
its source to a unitary system, the formula for expressing its spiritual life 
must be different from that expressing Western cultural life, which latter has 
its roots in diverse soils. 


Chapter V. The Ethical, Moral and Religious Spirit in Chinese Culture 


Glancing at Chinese culture as a whole, one prevailing notion has been 
pinpointed by Chinese and Western sinologists; that is, Chinese culture em- 
phasizes ethical and moral principles in human relationships, but not religious 
faith of man towards the supernatural being of God. Such a notion may not 
be wrong in principle. 


If this is interpreted to mean that Chinese ethico-moral principles ars 
merely for adjusting relations among men in order to maintain their social 
and political order, such regulations governing only the external conduct of 
the human world and entirely devoid of supernatural emotion for the control 
of one’s internal spiritual life, such an idea would be grossly inadequate. 


Such an opinion is explained by the fact that most Westerners who visit- 
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ed China in the early stages were Christian missionaries, merchants, military 
servicemen and diplomats. Their prime objective was not to understand 
China, for they did not enjoyed opportunities to make close contacts with 
Chinese who could represent her cultural spirit. Hence, what impressed them 
most was merely the outward form of Chinese living conditions and customs, 
together with the ethical norms and social rites which regulated social and 
political activities. They then ignored the fundamental principle of ethico- 
moral precepts involving the internal spiritual life of the Chinese people, to- 
gether with transcendental religious-like emotions. Especially in the view- 
point of most Western missionaries whose ultimate mission was to spread 
Christianity, there was an inclination to find fault with Chinese culture in 
its obvious lack of religious spirit. Besides, since missionaries in the early 
stages of their China crusade kept in touch with people of lower status, their 
attention was absorbed by prevailing religious superstitions of the general 
masses. Among such superstitions, there was hardly discernible any lofty re- 
ligious spirit. 


Moreover, as happened during the last hundred years, Western merchants, 
followed by missionaries, pioneered their works with gun-boats to open China’s 
doors, and were not welcomed at the out-set. Traditional Chinese culture 
has been deeply opposed to military force and merchants; therefore, those 
missionaries trailing after the gun-boats and merchant ship’s were soon look- 
ed upon as symbols of a Western cultural invasion. No wonder then that 
the Chinese intelligentsia, since the last stage of the Ch’ing dynasty till the 
well-known ‘‘May Fourth’”’ enlightenment movement of 1919, were generally 
indifferent to the western religion while they in turn slighted the religious 
element in Chinese culture. 


Furthermore, those leaders of the May Fourth movement were more or 
less inclined to admire ‘‘science and democracy’”’ while in their philosophical 
resort believed rather in pragmatism, utilitarinism, materialism and natural- 
ism. Hence, their interpretation of Chinese culture was chiefly set in the 
light of lacking religious faith. Levelling against the ancient moral princi- 
ples, they attempted to wipe them out as social evils which appeared in the 
form of decadent rituals and harmful customs. They likewise treated Chi- 
aese ethico-moral patterns as sheer formalities of external behavior without 
any intrinsic, spiritual worth. 


More recent still, the Communists, atheistic by prenatal obsession and 
crazy in their pursuit of material efficiency, have been even more hostile to 
the religious-like element in Chinese culture. Hence, they have been stone 
blind toward the internal spiritual life which serves as a foundation for Chi- 
nese ethico-moral principles. 
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All of the aforesaid views found a place in the thoughts of some West- 
ern missionaries during their early visits to China, and so resulted in the 
same fallacious conclusion. 


According to our viewpoint, it is unquestionable that China locked the 
Western-type Church system and religious wars. Christianity since the Mid- 
dle Ages, with its diversified practices and acute conflicts, has been develop- 
ing an independent religious culture from its Hebrew heritage. Later it co- 
alesced with Greek philosophy, Roman civilization and German national char- 
acteristics to form a unity, after religion split into the Greek Church, 
the Roman Catholic Church and the Protestant Churches, several centuries of 
terrible religious wars followed. 


On the contrary, there were in China no indepnedent religious heritage 
comparable to that of the Hebrew tradition and no such solid organization 
of priests as that of Christendom. Therefore, no such religious system is 
found in China as in the West. However, this does not mean that the Chi- 
nese nation locked a religious spirit, with only ethical or moral principles 
emphasized in daily life. It is very plain that since the religious faith and 
moral principles of the Chinese people had roots in the same unitary cul- 
ture, they were merged into one even during later stages of development. 


It is regrettable that many Western sinologists by applying their own 
narrow viewpoints while appraising Chinese culture, frequently overlooked 
the above mentioned fact. According to our own observation, it is very 
obvious that China’s ancient Classics emit a profound sense of reverence to- 
ward God and true faith in Heaven. 


In this regard, some Jesuit missionaries who visited China three hundred 
years ago, noticed this in the solemn rites paying tributes to Heaven and 
Earth held to be of ultimate significance by later Confucian scholars. Rituals 
such as these were reverently observed by all Chinese rulers through out var- 
ious dynasties, even till the early years of the new Republic. Meanwhile, 
in some Chinese households we still find the symbolic, combined worship of 
Heaven, Earth, ruler, ancestors and tutors, as a remnant of the traditional 
culture. It cannot be denied that in such religious worship, we find genuine 
sentiments of profound reverence toword God and true belief in Heaven. 


Of course, in ancient China only the Emperor could rightly perform 
the offering of sacrifices to Heaven. This rigid ceremonial precept might 
palpably have diluted popular religious sentiment. On the other hand, offi- 
cial worship of Heaven by the ruler may yet be a perfunctory matter for 
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the purpose of consolidating his sovereign rights at that point, the Emperor’s 
worship of Heaven was tainted by merging politics and religion into one sys- 


tem which is drastically reproved by both modern Chinese and Westerners 
alike. 


Certainly, the ancient Chinese practice of reserving to the Emperor the 
exclusive right of Heaven-worship had some justification. It treated the 
sovereign as a unique representative of the people in performing this ritual, 
just as the Pope of Roman Catholicism may pray to God in the name of 
his people. The unification of politics and religion under one soverignty has 
been severely rebuked by Westerners, chiefly because the papacy and the 
historical government system had different cultural backgrounds and origins. 
No matter whether it was the Church ruling over the State, or vice versa, 
one of them would suffer one way or another. Therefore, their separation 
was predestined. Objectively speaking, separation might have brought to 
each of them the respective value of suitably domains. This arrangement 
also is recognized favorably by us Chinese in principle. And yet due to the 
traditional difference between the Chinese and Western cultural systems, the 
unification of politics and religion, which is condemned in the West, may 
not have been decried so frequently as a monstrous sin in Chinese history. 


In summing up, it is obvious that just as in the West, where religion is 
separated from government, social, ethical or moral practices, and the status 
of religious worship thus distinctly emerges, so also in China we find the 
existence of religion, though it has been blended in certain respects with 
politics and ethicomoral precepts. This point might still deserve the atten- 
tion of all those who pursue the study of Chinese culture. 


Besides, while investigating China’s practice of moral or ethical princi- 
ples, we will also discover the religiously transcendental feeling embedded 
within them. In Chinese Humanism, there can be no denial or negligence 
of the concept of ‘‘Conformity of Virtue between Heaven and Man” or 
‘Unity of Heaven and Man’’. This may be interpreted as ‘‘Nature and 
human nature are two in one,”’ or ‘“‘Heaven and Man are in comprehensive 
harmony.”’ ‘‘Heaven’’ so-called may, of course, portray various meanings. 
In one sense, it is the visible sky. However, the concept of Heaven in an- 
cient China plainly refers to God as having human personality. Although a 
variety of interpretation appeared in the thoughts of Confucius, Mencius, 
Lao Tzu and Chuang Tzu, they all attributed to the concept of Heaven a 
transcendental meaning as distinguished from the realistic man himself or 
from the realistic relation between man and man. 


Now, the real problem for all. true students of Chinese culture is to in- 
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quire into the process by which ancient Chinese religious faith in Heaven 
was transformed in later periods into the concept of ‘‘Unity of Heaven and 
Man,”’ and how the theological notion in ancient Chinese culture later blended 
with the ethical teachings or other academic studies in Chinese culture. 


In pursuing such a course of study we should not tackle the problem 
whether Chinese ideology admits the existence of God and true religion. 
The answers we seek should go beyond the mere existence of God, or religion 
itself and proceed to examine how Chinese cultural developments gave life to 
‘*Reciprocal Conformity between Heaven and Man,’’ with Heaven descend- 
ing to infuse itself as an intrinsic element of Man, while Man ascended up- 
ward to diffuse himself with Heaven. This theory may not be clearly un- 
derstood by direct analogical interpretation from the Western point of view. 


Furthermore, in learning the practical side of Chinese Humanism, the 
field belongs to the so-called ‘‘Yi-Li’’ study, the study 6f ‘‘righteousness in 
terms of reason.” It is the discernment of right or wrong along the course 
of moral reason in self-consciousness to shape or regulate one’s own inten- 
tion and behavior. Such a process obviously is not limited to the superfici- 
al adjustment of relations between man and man so as to maintain the poli- 
tical or social order; its objective is the actual perfection of man’s moral 
personality. The perfection of such a noble personality consists in observing 
everywhere the natural course of righteousness in terms of reason, regard- 
less of personal benefit or harm, welfare or disaster, gain or loss, life or 
death. The objective adherence to a course of righteousness through reason, 
even in spite of contemptible living conditions, has long been stressed by 
Confucian studies. 


Those who pay allegiance only to the tangible values of life, such as 
Machiavellian utilitarians, naturalists and materialists, cannot face death un- 
perturbedly. For death is the nonexistence of their all, it is thus made an 
object of metaphysical, religious study. 


On the other hand, the Confucian school of thought has been stressing 
the necessity of taking a correct view of both life and death. The so-called 
‘Sacrifice of Life for Attainment of Humanity,’ or that “for Securing 
Righteousness,’” with other sayings of like meanings all tend to urge the 
human being to set the value of humanity and righteousness shiningly 
above that of his individual life when faced with death. Upright Chinese 
scholars in various periods have thus proved themselves ready and capable of 
sacrificing their lives for attaining humanity or justice. 


Most Westerners recognized in the religious martyrs, the embodiment of 
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transcendental religious faith. By analogy, can transcendental faith in a 
religious-like creed such as that evolved in Confucian teachings or sterling 
intention, or will power be wanting to such devoted scholars? The ‘‘vital 
spirit’? or ‘‘moral integrity’? stressed by Confucian scholars might have been 
placed with “the choice of martyrdom by contemplation”? as its highest ideal, 
for it means the sacrifice of life to attain righteousness by self-conscious con- 
sideration. 


How can it be achieved if absolute faith in terms of righteousness is 
lacking? Such faith may be looked upon as discernible in terms of humanity 
and justice itself, or in terms of Tao itself. It might also be interpreted as 
an act to ‘“‘preserve the Righteousness of the universe.”? It may also be call- 
ed an action just to ‘“‘comfort one’s own conscience’’ without necessarily com- 
mitting one’s self to observance of God’s commandment. Nevertheless, where 
conscience could find peace, or the ‘‘way of life’? called Tao find its right 
course, there the Righteousness of the universe is located, with which man 
might make himself indifferent to his own fate of life or death. Therefore, 
the Tao in which the conscience finds its comfort is on the one hand em- 
bedded within the Mind, and on the other transcending his individual re- 
alistic life. Is not human faith in this Tao exactly the same as the religious 
belief in a supernatural order? 


After all, we hope that Western sinologists would pay due attention not 
only to Chinese realistic norms for the regulation of conduct among men for 
upholding their social or political order, but also to the ideology in the norms 
involving the application of ‘‘unity of Heaven and Man,’’ with which the 
moral practice is endowed also with the religious-like faith in Tao. This 
is another point to which we hope the Westerners would pay also due atten- 
tion. 


Chapter Vi. The Import of the Chinese ‘‘Doctrine of Transcendental 
Mind”’ in Moral Practice 


From the discussion of Chinese religious-like faith in ‘‘Tao”, we may 
proceed to talk about Chinese Rationalism or the learning of ‘‘Moral Mind 
and Moral Reason.” This was another phase of the so-called ‘‘Yi-Li’’ study 
or the study of ‘‘Righteousness in terms of Reason.’’ It may be treated as 
a discourse on the origin or the fundamental principle of ‘“‘What ought to 
be.”? . 


This study of ‘‘Moral Mind and Moral Reason” or ‘Hsin and Hsing’ 
(.t)PE2) has been greatly neglected or misunderstood by some Western 
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sinologists. And yet in reality this course of learning forms the very nucleus 
of Chinese academic study. It is in this rationalism that we can find an 


explanation for the formula of ‘“‘Conformity of Virtue between Heaven and 
Man.”’ 


Chinese rationalism held sway in the Celetial Empire during the Sung 
and Ming dynasties. Sung-Ming Neo-Confucianism may be looked upon as 
the second crest of Chinese thought in its development after the pre-Chin 
(the Warring-State) era. In that earlier period, Confucian and Taoist philo- 
sophies had already treated the cognizance of ‘‘Hsin’’ (Mind or Conscienee) 
and ‘‘Hsing’”’ as the nucleus of wisdom and thought. (About this subject, we 
have already talked at length elsewhere.) 


The Ku-Wen-Shang-Shu”’ (Ancient Edition of Cultural History) record- 
ed the so-called sixteen word traditional secret handed down from the Em- 
pire (2183-1752 B.C.). This book is proved beyond all doubt to be a for- 
gery by some scribes of a later period. ‘The fact that later scribes should be 
guilty of such counterfeiting, and the fact that Sung-Ming Confucian 
scholars liked to defend it as the sourse of Chinese culture indicates that they 
believed this ‘‘Hsin-Hsing’’ doctrine must be the origin of Chinese orthodox 
culture. However, most Chinese and Western scholars now cannot appreciate 
this point of view. One main reason is that most Chinese savants in the 
Ch’ing dynasty, for a period of about 300 years, devoted themselves chiefly 
to archaeological matters and annotating works of ancient cultural value. 
Reacting to the Sung-Ming Confucian School, they detested the discussion 
of Conscience and Human Nature. In some respects, they were half induc- 
ed and half compelled to do so, for under the Manchu regime they enjoyed 
no freedom of thought and no freedom of speech. 


At the closing stage of the Manchu rule, Western studies were imported 
gradually into China. What the Chinese admired in occidental culture was 
at first its warships and firearms, and later also its science and technology, 
as well as its political and judicial systems. Even later in the May 4th En- 
lightenment Movement around 1919, as the Chinese intellectuals clamored 
for the promotion of ‘‘Science and Democracy”, they also propagated the 
pragmatism of Yen yuan and Tai Chen of the Ch’ing dynasty, in contrast 
to Sung-Ming Confucianism. It was chiefly because they conceived that in 
the archaeological study there was some sort of scientific methods. 


Still later, imported Communism taught some Chinese scribes to talk 
about materialism, that existence determines Consciousness. Its followers 


also disliked the Sung-Ming school of thought. 
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Generally speaking, religious notions imported from the West urged man 
to confess the embodiment of original sin in his own nature, but the tradi- 
tional Humanism of China rather treated human nature as essentially good. 
Between those two, there was disagreement at least in appearance. 


Besides, the Sung-Ming Confucianists indulged in the metaphysical study 
of ‘*Reason and Vital Spirit,’’ which differed from the ancient classics on 
discourse of Heaven or God. Hence, Christian missionaries in China have 
disliked Chinese rationalism from the days of the early jesuits. 


From the end of the Ch’ing dynasty up to the present, only the Bud- 
dhist followers. Meanwhile, ‘‘Antiquarian Scribes’? such as Chang Tai-yen 
and ‘‘Savants’”’ such as K’ung Tin-haum and Kang yu-wei together with dis- 
ciples such as Tan Shih-tung, also took pride in having dipped into Buddhist 


scriptures. 


However, the Buddhist doctrine of ‘‘Hsin and Hsing’’, with emphasis on 
Nirvana and future generations of the soul, is decidedly different from Con- 
fucian rationalism. With spiritual trance any mystic meditation as their 
tools of study, Buddhist monks may have deep and subtle penetration in 
their research; yet they also fail to appreciate the general characteristics of 
Sung-Ming Humanism. Therefore, as in the Ch’ing dynasty the traditional 
rationalism of China, called what you may as the study of Conscience and 
Human Nature in terms of Heaven, yet with humanism for its nucleus, has 
been for several hundred years generally neglected even by the Chinese in- 
tellectual circle in successive generations. 


As related above also, while the Jesuit missionaries introduced Sung- 
Ming Confucianism and ancient Chinese classics to the West, they misre- 
presented the former as merely one type of Western rationalism or as na- 
turalism and materialism. Hence, Chinese rationalism won a sympathetic 
hearing only among Western rationalism such as G. W. Leibniz and materia- 
lists such as Holbach. Later, although some sinologists translated the Doc- 
trine of Human Nature from ‘‘Chu Tzu’s Analects’? and other fragments of 
Sung-Ming Confucianists, none of them seem really bent on deligent study 
of Chinese rationalism. 


As the analects of some Sung-Ming Confucianists were in appearance 
even more fragmentary than those of the pre-Chin savants, with their philo- 
sophical systems usually hidden between the lines or scattered through se- 
veral chapters, they hardly appeal to Western scholars of philosophy. There- 
fore, Chinese rationalism has been neglected by both Chinese and Western 
scholars even in the present age. . 
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One of the main causes still persisting today in misinterpreting Chinese 
Rationalism is that some philosophers constantly identified this learning 
with the Western traditional theory of Rational Soul, or a doctrine involv- 
ing some sort of epistemology and metaphysics, or a sect of psychology. 
The Western religious viewpoint, handed down by the Jesuit missionaries 
who had from the start treated the Sung-Ming rationalism as atheistic na- 
turalism, insists in its fanciful interpretation of Hsin and Hsing as identical 
with the human heart and nature in their natural status or condition. From 
that time to the present, the Chinese word Hsing has always been translated 
by Western scholars as Nature. 


The meaning of Nature as found in Greek Stoicism, in modern Roman- 
tic literature and in the philosophy of Baruch Spinoza, bears as a rule some 
profound imports which may be analogous with the Chinese word ‘‘Hsing’’. 


However, since Christian teaching adopted the epithet ‘‘Super-nature”’ 
in contrast to ‘‘Nature,”’ the latter has been gradually degraded to the mean- 
ing of common usage. As modern Western naturalism and materialism have 
come into vogue, we talk about Human Nature, generally relating it to hu- 
man psychological factors such as instincts and desires in their natural proj- 
ection, according to plain and trite meanings. Then and there, Chinese 
Rationalism usually is interpreted in the light of common and even super- 
ficial usage instead of the original Western viewpoint that may tend to probe 
the inner state or activity of Man’s spiritual life. 


Hence, according to our comprehension, it is fundamentally inaccurate 
to identify Chinese Rationalism with Western psychology or the Doctrine of 
a Rational Soul and with Epistemology or metaphysics. It would be com- 
pletely wrong to treat the Chinese Hsin-Hsing principles in terms of Western 
naturalism as contrast to the supernatural, while interpreting Oriental Ra- 
tiontalism only according to common and superficial usage. 


So-called ‘‘scientific psychology’’ in the modern Western world is used 
to treat Man’s natural behavior as an object of experimental scientific 
study. It is a purely factual research without the evaluating process of 
psychological activities. On-the other hand, the Doctrine of a Rational 
Soul in traditional Western philosoply treats the human mind as an entity, 
stressing its formal qualities of unity, immortality, and self-existence. Mean- 
while, Western Epistemology is the study of pure intellectual cognition; the 
question is how do we know external objects, thus rendering intellectual 
knowledge possible. The common school of Western metaphysics has set for 
its first aim to penetrate ultimate reality and the general construction of all 
beings in their abstract or objective senses. 
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On the other hand, the Chinese teachings of Hsin-Hsing handed down 
from Confucius and Mencius to the Sung-Ming savants might be interpreted 
as the learing of ‘‘transcendental mind’’ (as more or less preached by Kant) 
in a moral sense with metaphysical implications. Nevertheless, it emphasizes 
this learning chiefly as the foundation of moral practices in our daily life, 
individually as well as collectively in human society. Meanwhile, the depth of 
this learning varies in accordance with the depth of actual practice of the 
moral life. Therefore, differing from western metaphysics, it does not 
first of all definitely set up a psychological standard or spiritual entity as 
its objective for exterior abstract investigation. Nor will it seek to analyze 
the possibilty and acquisition of knowledge. 


This Chinese Rationalism contained in itself also one type of metaphy- 
sics, but this metaphysics is bordering on Kant’s ‘‘moral metaphysics.’’ It 
serves as the basis for moral practices in daily life, and also it is (a met- 
aphysics which must be) testified by our moral practices. It is nor like ab- 
stract metaphysics which by inference based on experience and reasoning, leads 
one to conclude that there exists an objective Supreme Being. 


Since Chinese Rationalism has its peculiar characteristics any one who 
is not devoted to moral practice, (or even though so dedicated, but only to 
some fragmentary moral principles of a certain society, or else to canons 
of a certain church as contained in the Old and New Testaments,) would 
not be really able to understand the learning of Hsin-Hsing in its full signi- 
ficance. In other words, this subject of study does not permit the student 
to take up any one object for cool research and then adjust his attitude of 
behavior to the object only when it is well understood. Such a manner of 
study might be employed in the study of external natural science or external 
social conditions, or even of faith in a transcendent God. However, it 
cannot be used with satisfection in the pursuit of our own moral practices 
and the ‘‘transcendental mind’’ conceived or revealed through such practice. 
In it practice must arise out of consciousness of one’s moral tenets, and in 
turn such consciousness might also be increased through regular pratice. 
Consciousness and practice thus make parallel progress. 


This state of being conscious may be expressed in words which, however, 
will not be fully or truly understood by other persons unless they too have 
caught the same consciousness through like practice. In case practice is 
weakened one degree, consciousness and actual understanding will also de- 
crease proportionately. In their interdependence, practice or moral prin- 
ciples may be directed definitely toward some body or something outside 
oneself, and yet consciousness of them is purely within one’s own mind. 
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Hence each step forward in the practice of moral teaching finds a corres- 
Pp 
ponding advance in inner consciousness. 


Similarly, when man’s morly application covers the family, its inner 
consciousness may also permeated the household; when it extends to the 
country, the consciousness of it may extend to the nation; and when reach- 
ing out to the realm of the universe or the historical domain, and all good 
or evil factors, together with their circumstances, then man’s inner feelings 


may also approach the vast span of the cosmos with all the related factors 
concerned in it. 


Therefore, all moral practices in human life for the accomplishment of 
material affairs might ‘‘boomerang’”’ as factors for the formation of its own 
inner virtue toward the achieving of its own self-perfection. As viewed 
from outside, the moral practice may have been merely an act following the 
social ritual or legal regulation, the Order of Heaven. But as viewed from 
inner consciousness by introspection, all that is accomplished is a mere exer- 
tion of one’s own ‘‘transcendental mind.’? Human will in the practice of 
moral principles may have no limit in its involvements. Accordingly, the 
transcendental mind may have no bounds for its exertion. However, in the 
limitless domain of the Chinese Hsin-Hsing, there should be no purely abstract 
speculation. It may be displayed without bounds in the perspective and thus 
attract our attention when our moral practice itself is boundless so as to 
attest to the hypothesis that man and the universe, together with all the 
myriad things involved, are in essence ‘‘one harmonius whole.” By this at- 
testation, it is evident that the ‘‘Innate Mind (Hsin)’’ and ‘‘Human Nature 


(Hsing) ‘‘are at the same time and in the same artery joining Heaven in 
the course of action. 


Therefore, by exerting the Moral mind (Hsin) to understand the moral 
reason (Hsing), one might be able to understand Heaven or the Heavenly 
Way; by cherishing well the Mind and nourishing the Moral reasen he might 
thereby ‘‘attend to Heaven.’? It is said that Human Moral reason is pre- 
cisely Heavenly Reason, and human virtues coincide with the celestial vir- 
tues; all human events performed for the full development of Moral Reason, 
with the accomplishment of virtuous deeds, can assist the transforming and 
fourishing influence of Heaven and Earth. 


Hence, Sung-Ming Confucian scholars inferred from ‘‘The Doctrine of 
the Mean”’ their doctrine that the Moral Reason of man is the Celestial or 
Divine Reason; the Innate moral mind, Heart, is the Cosmic Mind; the 
lucidity of human conscience is the lucidity of the universe together with all 
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things in it; human conscience and innate ability manifest, therefore, the 
principle of ‘‘omniscience of Heaven and omnipotence of Earth.’? This is the 
the so-called theory of ‘‘Unity of Heaven and Man.”’ 


The subtlety and sagacity of Chinese Rationalism cannot be discussed 
here in detail. Nevertheless, as it has been conceived by Confucius and 
Mencius and later developed by Sung and Ming scholars, there is obviously 
one common understanding among them. They invariably believed that ac- 
tual moral practice and the enlightening or enlightened knowledge make re- 
ciprocal progress by mutual reliance, and that all moral practice toward the 
external world is generated by the internal drive on self-exertion of Con- 
science and Moral Reason, which cannot by themselves stop the urgent de- 
mand of action. They likewise jointly recognized that when man develops 
or exerts his internal ‘‘transcendental mind” in its plenitude, he eventually 
approaches Celestial Virtue, Heavenly Reason and the Cosmic Mind, so as to 
achieve the ‘Conformity of Virtue between the Universe and Man,” or the 
“Formation of a Trio (Ternion) with Heaven and Earth.’ This is the 
traditional essence of Chinese Rationalism. 


If we can appreciate such Rationalism as the essence of Chinese culture, 
we should definitely rule out the misunderstanding that the main current of 
Chinese culture has limited itself to external realistic adjustment of relation- 
ships among human beings at the expense of internal, spiritual activities and 
religious or metaphysical transcendental feelings, Rather by the learning of 
Moral Mind and Moral Reason man’s outward actions are all referred to, and 
directed toward the achievement of internal, spiritual activities. They are 
all likewise directed toward the celestial virtues in assisting the transforma- 
tion and nourishment of the powers of Heaven and Earth. 


Chinese Rationalism, therefore, is an ideological hinge upon which the 
man’s internal life is his outward life and the universe. It holds the com- 
munication line in the systematical conveying of social, ethical, ritual and 
legal activities, in their internal transformation or cultivation, in connection 
with the religious spirit and the metaphysical conception, so as to make 
them combined into a unity. 


On the other hand, the Western culture follows generally a different 
pattern. Its metaphysics or philosophy and science are treated only as a pure 
intellectual study of the objective world and has nothing to do with moral 
practice. This is the traditional culture of Greek origin. Concerning re- 
ligion, it has had set up a supreme being with fixed attributes and ordin- 
ances of God. This is the Hebrew tradition, And concerning law, politics, 
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rituals and ethics, it fears the premise that all of them are external norms 
for the regulation of human behaviors. This principally is the tradition ori- 
ginating from Roman jurisprudence and ethics. 


Chinese Rationalism, however, differs from all these three traditions of 
Western Culture. It is liable, therefore, to be slighted over by modern West- 
ern scholars and Chinese savants who are accustomed to the Occidental ac- 
ademic points of view, or else even misinterpreted by those with some _par- 
tial knowledge. In the absence of a true conception of the Chinese learning 


about the transcendental mind, no one can really understand Chinese culture 
in its essential meaning. 


Chapter Vil. Reasons Governing Durability of Chinese History and 
Culture 


If we cauld understand the important meaning of Chinese Rationalism, 
we could proceed to discuss the problem concerning how Chinese history 
and culture could have lasts several thousands of years without any interrup 
tion. 


In the matter of the duration of a cultural history, only India may com- 
pare with China. However, as the East I:.dians have long persistently reposed 
their minds in the religious faith of eternity they have lacked the tempor- 
al, or historicve perspectial. Even though their cultural history has been 
long in terms of years, they may not be actually conscious of this duration. 
On the other hand, China preserves the long perspective of her cultural his- 


tory in such a way that she is the only ancient country that is still cons- 
cious of its longevity. 


But, then, how could Chinese culture and history have lasted such a hony 
long time? It cannot be explained away by a hypothesis such as Spengler’s 
that since the Han Dynasty (204 B.C.-220 A.D.) Chinese cultural progress 
has been bogged down in stagnation. In fact, it has not been bogged down 
all this time, for, otherwise, it may have disintegrated or simply wiped out. 


Some one has said, that the durability of Chinese culture and history was 
chiefly due to the Chinese people’s emphasis on the maintenance of a realis- 
tic life, as different from the Western culture which was devoted more to 
the pursuit of idealism or a Christian paradise. 


Others said, that the long duration of Chinese culture was due to its 
conservatism, with which all the human activities were confined to habitual 
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processes without waste of much energy. Hence, the Chinese national vitali- 
ty could preserve its continuity on account of its frugality. 


Some others have said, that the reason may be more simple still, namely, 
the Chinese foundness of having numerous offsoring; their marvelous repoduc- 
tivity had been able to offset frequent losses of the population through na- 
tural calamities and national disasters. 


Besides, these, there are also many other explanations. It may not be 
possible for us to brush them aside as entirely devoid of same valid grounds. 
However, none of these reasons can solve our problem, so we hove to resort 
to Chinese ideological factors for the answer. According to our viewpoint, 
the culture of any one nation is the expression of its spritual life and has 
for its nucleus its ideology pure and simple. Therefore, the answer to the 
problem must be found in Chinese ideology. 


For academic discussion, we may rather affirm our conviction that the 
Chinese ideology in genaral has ever since ancient times demanded for 
co-ordination of the Chinese realistic life by use or cultivation of sort of 
transcendental mind. This view may well dispose of the former hypothesis 
that Chinese culture laid more emphasis on the maintenance of a realistic life 
at the expense of the necessary pursuit of transcendental activities. 


Next, it may be more correct to say that Chinese ideology has, ever from 
the beginning, urged the people not to exhaust its energy by outward exer- 
tion, but to reserve it for the appreciation and cultivation of its reproductive 
vitality. This theory is to rectify the former hypothesis that Chinese culturae 
had merely over-emphasized conservatism, that the Chinese people had thus 
led only some sort of habitual life without much waste of their energy. 


Furthermore, from earliest times in Chinese history, Chinese ideology laid 
emphasis on the value of human life, and thus highly praised its everlasting 


continuation with the pride vested in the possession of enormous offspring as 
a mere corollary. 


In summing up, the duration of Chinese culture and history was rooted 
in Chinese ideology and its philosophy of human life, in other words, it was 


not due to any mere external causes that the national culture enjoyed long- 
evity without interruption. 


One of the eminent conceptions of human life according to the Chinese 
transcendental mind is, as objective evidence shows, the aspiration for ‘‘eterni- 
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ty’’ which took shape in earliest Chinese thought. In ancient religious tenets, 
there was the notion ‘‘the Decree of Heaven may not stay permanent on cer- 
tain people,” It means that Heaven or God is no respecter of persons, be 
they kings or subjects. That is, the decree of heaven rests with the virtuous: 
Godness obtains it while the want of godness loses it. The Duke of Chow 
was deeply impressed by the fact that the Ordinance of Heaven had been 
changed in accordance with the possession of virtue as exemplified in the 
two previous dynasties, Hsia (2183-1752 B.C.) and Yin (1751-1111 B.C.). 
And so the Chinese sage earnestly cautioned the then newly established gov- 
ernment of Chow, together with the people, through specific messages, how 
to keep the Heavenly blessing in order to prolong its sociopolitical heritage. 
This was the doctrine bent on seeking the blessing of ‘‘eternity’? on the na- 
tional culxure. 


With it, the Chow dynasty did last for about 800 years as the longest of 
all past Chinese ruling houses. Thereupon, the reflective teaching of the Duke 
as its first prime minister Cannot he denied of its merits. 


Later, the philosphical concept of eternity was formally presented by 
the Confucian classics in the Book of Changes and the Doctrine of the Mean. 
In them there were the notions of ‘‘the possibility of achieving magnificence 
and permanency;’’ and thus, by ‘‘reaching far and continuing long,’ the pos- 
sibility of ‘‘perfecting all things.’’ Meanwhile, Lao-tze also urged the peo- 
ple to model themselves after the Tao of Heaven and Earth in ‘‘attaining 
immortality’? with ‘‘deep-rooting and firm calyptra as similitude for achiev- 
ing long lift and perspective.” 


The Book of Changes, the Doctrine of the Mean and the work of Lao- 
tze were all written around the era of Chinese ‘‘Warring, states.’? That 
epoch was in ancient China was one of many critical changes, hence, all 
social and political conditions could not last long. It was exactly in that era 
that the the theory of eternity was emphasized by both Confucian and Taoist 
schools or thought. This may help clarify that the seeking for eternity was 
first embedded in the ancisnt Chinese thought by their self-consciousness. 


Later, each of the ruling houses such as the Han, Tang and Sung, ete., 
each of which held the governmental reins respectively for several hundred 
years, might have been benefited by the political and cultural plannings 
assigned for the pursuit of durability. As in the masses of the Chinese 
people, the longevity of their national culture might also be ascribed to 
their continuous flow of thoughts striving for permanency. This variety of 
teachings, as recorded by ancient historiographers, together with political 
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mandates and other exhortations, while later the causes of accomplishments 
or collapese of the ruling houses in China in different periods as_ related 
by historians, and then the diverse principles governing the ways and means 
to attain permanency or other-wise as deduced and expounded by philos- 
ophers are very complicated and rich in there contents when apreading all 
over the vast nation. 


Briefly speaking, the eternity principle as expressed under the cloak of 
Taoism is a sort of utilitarianism taking price in tactical the strategy of ‘‘re- 
treating only for advancing further’ in its path. As Laotze put it: ‘‘Heaven 
and Earth are long-lasting. The reason why Heaven and Earth can last 
long is that they live not for themselves, and thus they are able to endure”’ 
He preached that ‘‘Life will proceed forward to perfection by leaving be- 
hind its animal instincts, and it can persist in existence by abandoing all of 
its outside entanglements. This principle exactly preaches the necessity of 
subordinating the realistic prejudices of mankind to Reason; and, therefore, 
of refraining from overexertion of his energy by reserving it internally so 
as to attain well being and longevity. This attitude urges man to abate selfish: 
ness and selfish desires, to ‘‘return to the state of a plain child,’’ to attain the 
state of a mental vacuum and tranquillity, and to concentrate the vital spirit 
on sobriety so as to make life ‘‘return to its origin.’? The application of this 
principle is aimed at making the mortal man reach to the fountain of his na- 
tural vitality and thus preserve his natural energy for a long time. 


On the Confucain side, a more or less similar princinle was presented in 
a somewhat different style. Many Confucian scholars also advised man under 
certain circumstances, to reserve his natural vitelity for the inner man with 
a view of perfecting the ritual relationship among men. For instance, by 
following as closely as possible the Ritual Reguiations of the Chow Dynasty 
in both public and private life, the Confucian school identified the virtues 
of the superior man with the qualities of jade, th: characteristics of which 
are gentle in appearance but firm and strong inside. With material firm- 
ness and moral strength kept within, humn life might tend to accumulate all 
of its vitality as time wenton. The difference of strength between the peo- 
ple of Northern regions and those of Southern regions as described by the 
Doctrine of the Mean, lies in the fact that the former emphasied the exer- 
tion of forces outward whereas the latter stressed ‘‘for bearance and gentleness 
in teaching others with such self-control as not even to revenge an unreasona- 
ble trespass.”? Thus reserving the strength inward, with gentleness shown 
without and firmness kept within, the Southerners could constantly build up 
their morality even under trying conditions. Hence, Confucius taught it with 
the remark that the superior man should make it his study. 
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It is also worth mentioning that such a virtue as we have describe above 
would enable a man, after he had reserved and accumulated his inward vitality, 
to release more effectively both his abundant energy, and moral strength at 
the right moment, when some righteous cause calls for action. By keeping 
regular hours the built-up morality within would also express itself through 
the human body by enriching or illuminating a man’s natural course of life. 
That was what Confucian teaching ahout the ‘‘person made lustrous by his 
virtue.’? In other words, ‘‘a broad mind may also beget a healthy physique.” 


In Western ethical studies, the discussian of morality usually is devoted 
to a discussion of regulations for human behavior and the social value of 
moral codes in their relation to religious worship; yet very few of the scholars 
who have treated this topic have particularly stressed this point that moral 
practices should thoroughly transform the behaviour of our natural life so as 
to make its attitude and manners show the reorientation of its inners virtues. 
In the meantime, there is the value of such internal virtue which can illuminate 
and enrich life. On the other hand, the traditional Confucian studies have 
been emphasizing just this point with much emphasis. 


As we have discussed before, all Chinese virtues in the Confucian con- 
ception have their roots in human nature or in the mind in its transcendental 
sense. This nature is identical with the highest universal reason, the Heavenly 
ordained principle, and this mind, is also communicated with Heaven’s mind, 
cosmic mind. Therefore, human nature and mind, in communicating with 
those of Heaven, are the inexhaustible fountain of man’s virtues. While these 
virtues can emollient and enrich our physical beings, the existence of which 
is then under the control of the transcendental mind in conjunction with the 
permeation of Celestial Reason and Heaven’s Mind. In this way man _ gets 
adjusted, gets protection and nourishment in realistic existence in the universe. 


In regard to the long conservation of Chinese national life, the Chinese 
obsession of having offspring should not be interpreted merely as a biological 
instinct to preserve the race or tribe. Ever since the Chou dynasty, such 
a custom has been followed in a selfconcsious way for the purpose of per- 
petuating ancestral lineage. It has an ensemble of religious, moral and poli- 
tical meanings. Usually, the natural instinct of mankind is limited to the 
love between man and woman or between husband and wife, together with 
the parental love of their own children. This instinctive desire for continua- 
tion of their lives is flowing forward and downward. However, it requires 
some sort of transcendental concept over the aforesaid tendency in order that it 
could accentuate filial piety toward parents and ancestors who gave births to 
their own lives. By this keen filial piety, they could also be cautioned with 
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fear that their ancestors may be cut out from receiving ceremonial worship 
should they have no children of their own. This concept is exactly a tran- 
scendental mind over the realistic life as to comfort their parents’ anxiety 
and their ancestors’ spirit. By this principle it was emphasized, ‘‘There 
are three things which are unfilial, while the lack of posterity is the grea- 
test of them.’’ And then, the desire to perpetuate one’s realistic life down 
to thousands of generations may also be looked upon asa transcendental ideal 
which must not be interpreted as a mere animal instinct for preservation of 
its race. It should be viewed through the prevailing Chinese conception that, 
as man’s mind ought to reach back to epochs thousands of the in the past 
epoch and ahead to myriad generations in the future, the Mind manifests 
its unfathomable vastness. 


By analogy, we might come to recognize that neither should the Chinese 
desire to perpetuate their civilization to endless ages be interpreted as a mere 
habit of conservatism. 


The desire to perpetuate ancestral lineage and the desire to prolong cul- 
tural heritage have the same objective evidence for their transcendental 
mood. That is, in ancient Confucian scholastic thought, it clearly denounc- 
ed the act of destroying others’ state or annihilating others’ ancestral lineage 
as one devoid of righteousness. Accordingly, the Confucian notion of justice 
and nobility was extended over an attempt not. only to keep intact the 
culture handed down by the Duke of Chou but also to restore the varied 
traditions of the Hsia and Yin dynasties, with descents reinstituted to pro- 
long their ancestral worship. What the ‘Annals of Spring and Autum’’ 
had championed as a great virtue in ‘‘reviving the perished state and restor- 
ing the broken family,’ was then an objective and universal principle prvail- 
ing not merely in the state of Lu, the native land of Confucius. 


While the sage was making tedious trips to several countries, he obviously 
intended to propagate his politicomoral principles in the entire Chinese empire 
and apply them if he could find the opportunity. His courageous yet hazar- 
dous crusade, with many disciples in the entourage, might have well explained 
that the Confucian school had no sympathy for racialism or narrow nation- 
alism. Nor has it followed any conservative habit in its motive to perpe- 
tuate the Chinese race and culture. 


Regarding Confucius’ advocation of sovereignty for Chou over the 
Empire in renunciation of all barbarian tribes, it has been true that later 
all his followers throughout Chinese history have also pursued more or less 
the same line of discrimination.. And yet we find also the broder view ‘‘to 
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treat barbarians as Chinese should they adopt the Chinese way of life.” In 
accordance with Chinese Rationalism, which formed the nucleus of Chinese 
culture, the volume of Mind is so yast as to be without limit, whole that of 
Nature (Reason) is also unfathomable. Therefore, alien cultural elements 
acceptable to the Chinese transcendental mind, would also be tolerated by 
the Confucian school. This is what the Doctrine of the Mean stressed as 
‘‘appropriate ways of life, like the courses of sun and moon, which be gett- 
ing along well without colliding.’’ By this concept of the universe, Chinese 
culture has been endowed with the nature of magnanimity which is the root 
of its longevity. Hence, the Chinese nation has been famed as the most 
tolerant toward religious faith. All the persecution of Buddhists in Chinese 
history and the Boxer Uprising against Christianity were in fact fomented 
by political agitation rathor than cultural factors. This point needs no 
futher discussion. 


Therefore, it is plain that we can never accept the view that the 
endearment of Chinese cultural life in its durability and the longevity of 
Chinese history were interpreted as chiefly due to Chinese racial instinct and 
conservative habits. To explain why the ancient Chinese so discriminated 
against the barbzrians on their borders, the crucial reason probably lies in 
the objective value of Chinese culture which was actually higher than that 
of the barbarians. Hence, it was not advisable to change the Chinese way of 
life by adopting on inferior one from abroad. On the other hand, many 
Chinese had absorbed the best elements of other cultural patterns and handed 
them on after assimilation. 


By the same process of cultural interflow, even though all Marxist fol- 
lowers had doggedly renounced the value of Buddhism, Christiantity, and 
Western culture, most of the real Chinese people are still willing to fight 
for their preservation. How long wil that act of conservation last? It 
many be millions of years. What will this sort of obsession follow? It 
will follow the course and magnitude of the Chinese Heart, which is always 
traceable back thousands of years transmittable to thousands of generations in 
the future. This is the core of reasnoing in Chinese self-consciousness for 
endearing the preservation of Chinese culture and history. And it also is 
the core of reasoning that explains why Chinese history and culture have 
been able to attain substantial preservation in their traditional transmission 
lineage in the past several thousand years. 


The foregoing statement is made as a clarification of some prevalent 
yet inaccurate view-points held by both Western and Chinese scholar on 
Chinese culture, especially regarding some of its basic cliaracteristics. These 
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characteristics are significant, for in them lies the obverse or the positive 
value of Chinese culture. 


Of course, we also acknowledge the many shortcomings in the idealistic 
phase of Chinnse culture and we admit defects in its realistic application. 
These points will be discussed later in our treatise. Nevertheless, we must 
recognize this fact: Any type of culture, if actually treated as an expres 
sion of the objective spiritual life of mankind, should be considered in terms 
of its positive value as provided by its original idealism. We may well under- 
stand that any defect in its idealism can only be reflected when it is ex- 
tended to higher or greater ideals. Its shortcomings or errors in actual im- 
plementation might be reflected when its application is limited, obstructed 
or interrupted by other unfavorable entanglements. Such as observation is of 
secondary importance. 


Toward an individual person, if we can first ascertain the merits of his 
ideas, then we may also extend to him due respect. Later when we discover 
shortcomings in his ideas or defects in their practice, we might still offer 
remedial measures to show our kind regards toward him. This same treat- 
ment should apply also to any cultural system which is an expression of the 
spiritual life of mankind in its objective phases. 


PART 2 


Chapter Vill. Development of Chinese Culture in the Natural Sciences. 


As we have just related, the shortcomings in Chinese culture in its 
idealistic phase may only be detected through reflective processes when its ideal 
is extended to a higher or greater state. In other words, we cannot calculate 
the value of Chinese culture or direct its future course by the exclusive use 
of external standards. In an attempt to discus; its ideological defects, we 
must first conceive what should be the direction of its development in 
order to achieve any higher or greater status, by which the shortcomings 
of its former state might then be discovered through timely refleetion. 


In an attempt to extend the ideal of Chinese culture to a higher or 
greater position, a common proposal may make it best to include the ideal 
pattern of other cultural domains with that of the indigenous product. 
However, such a project miay tend to expand the ideals by mere addition 
without regard for the direction which the native culture may be best dev- 
eloped to its ideal perfection. By such addition, Chinese culture should try 
to absorb the best elements of other civilizations, for this process could afso 
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mean expansion of its idealogical domain. For instance, China has the Ration- 
alism which unifies philosophy, morality and religion into one school of the 
transcendental mind, yet lacks an independent system of philosophy and 
religion which we are also willing to embrace in order to enrich Chinese 
heritage. 


However, in the ideal state of Chinese traditional culture, we should 
recognized that it is not a seriaus defect for China to lack an independent 
system of religion and philosophy. On the other hand, because of the 
separation of philosophy, religion and moral teachings in the West, Chinese 
Rationlism would probably meet defeat in Western civilization. This point 
will be discussed later. In any case, we should set side the addition method 
in a projected expansion of our cultrual domain for its ideal attainment. 
And we might proceed only to point out what should be the ideal goal for 
extention of present Chinese culture in accordance with the demand for a 
desirable course by itself. 


We thus advocate that in accordance with its own demand for develop- 
ment, Chinese culture must develop a full-fledged ideal of culture in a way 
that the Chinese people not only realize themselves to be a moral subject 
(moral being) through their Rationalism but also a political subject (poli- 
tical being) with regard to politic matters, and an epistemological self 
(epistemological being) in dealing with the world of knowledge, and a 
technolological, practical subject (technological, practical being) in control- 
ling their social and natural enviroment. This means also that China needs 
real democratic reconstruction and science education together with practical 
skills. Chinese culture also needs to absorb the good features of the West- 
ern and its contributions to genuine culture. Chinese thought, following the 
lead of Western cultures must recognized itself to be not only a moral sub- 
ject, but also a political subject, an epistemological self and a technological, 
practical self. Such procedures will then enable the Chinese perionality 
to attain a much higher plane of perfection; moreover, the objective spiri- 
tual life of the Chinese race will attain a higher state of development. On 
closer scrutiny, we discover that just such a higher plane of perfection and 
higher state of development is precisely what the Chinese people demand 
when they consciously strive to make themselves to be moral subject; and it 
also meets the original demand of the Chinese race in the developing process 
of its objective spiritual life. 


We acknowledge that historical Chinese culture lacked the modern 
Western democratic system, Western scientific study, and the current prac- 


tical skills in technology. As a result, China has been unable to attain 
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real modernization and industrialization. However, we still cannot acquiesce 
in the charge that in the Chinese ideal state the notion of democracy was 
lacking. or that the internal aspiration of Chinese political development did 
not urge the establishing of a democratic system. Nor can we acknowledge 
that Chinese culture is anti-scientfic, radically contemptuous of technical 
skills. Its democratic spirit will be discussed in a later chapter. 


Concerning science study and its application, we might well have observ- 
ed that the culture of ancient China placed definite emphasis on practical 
knowledge and skill. This is proved by the fact that all the sage-rulers, 
according to tradition, were inventors of one or more appliances. The Con- 
fucian school also held the notion that the ‘‘Tao of metaphysical import 
might be expressed through substantial appliance.’’ It stressed the need of 
‘establishing virtues,’ ‘‘exploiting utilities,’ and ‘enriching lively hood.”’ 
Hence, in ancient China, knowledge of astronomy, mathematics and medicine 
early flourished with remarkable success. Before the 18th century, China 
also surpassed the West, as is generally recognized, in such items as handicraft 
and agricultural skills. Nevertheless, we still concede that Chinese culture 
lacked Western-type science because the fundamental spirit of the latter was 
set above the motive of daily application for short-term profits. 


This Western science spirit, orginating from the Greek theory of 
‘‘seeking knowledge for the sake of knowledge,’’ tended to set up from the 
start an objective or ideal realm for its pursuit. It reserved, at least tem- 
porarily, all of its practical activities and moral purposes It surpassed all 
consideration of profit or loss and even bypassed the criterion of its moral 
evaluation. It makes ovr cognitive mind possible on the one hand to observe 
the objective reality as such (and every phenomenon which is presented to 
this mind), and on the other hand, it is able to engage in pure theoretical 
deduction according to logical reason, by means of which both the laws of 
objective reality and the categories of thought and logical rules (which are 
manifested in this procedure of reasoning) may also become clear and be 
explicitly and unmistakably contempleted and discovered by this pure cogni- 
tive mind of ours. Such a scientific spirit was found wanting in ancient 
Chinese studies which were, therefore, limited in the development of theore- 
tical science. For this reason, Chinese knowledge in applied arts and tech- 
nology was also limited in its progress. Such a handicap in turn restrained 
the extension of such activities in the realm of technical skill to exploit na- 
ture for the enrichment of the nation. 


A basic reason why China lacked the Western scientific spirit is that 
ancient Chinese thought over-emphasized the combined teaching and practice 
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of moral principles. It thus cannot persistently reserve its adjudgement on 
the value of world affairs in their objective realm. It was for such a short- 
term, if not exactly short-sighted, adjudication that most pursuits of knowl- 
edge directly transfered themselves to internal moral cultivation and external 
practical usage. It was a process by which the act of ‘‘establishing virtues’’ 
was directly brought over to that of ‘exploiting utilities for enriching 
livelihood.” Then and there, due to the lack of an intermediary in the 
expanding field of theoretical science, the act for establishing virtues cannot 
reach to the broad or positive act of exploitation of nature and economic 
advancement. Worse still, it may even retreat to the state of internal moral 
cultivation for the sake of mere individual complacency. 


Even though retreating may make an individual better realize the 
dignity of internal moral subjectivity with his moral mind and moral reason 
reaching up and joining those of the universe--(this was exactly the accom- 
plishment of the Sung-Ming Rationalist School), nevertheless, such an achieve- 
ment may at the same time block the way of this moral subjectivity in 
its exit for outward expansion, resulting in isolation and withering death. 


It was not until such Confucian scholar as Wang Fu-chih, Ku Yen-wu 
and Huang Chung-hsi sounded the alarm at the end of the Ming dynasty 
that China apprehended the shortcomings of ‘‘inward shrinkage” of morality. 
The necessity of finding an out-let became apparent. 


As China lacked the tradition of theoretical science, many scholars in 
the subsequent Ch’ing dynasty, although striving to expand their moral 
strength outward, still were attracted chiefly to ancient cultural matters; 
proudly they undertook archaeological studies and annotations. Eventually, 
their mental forces atrophied like the antiquities they contemplated. In- 
ternally, they neglected or missed the enlightement of moral subjectivity 
of Sung-Ming scholars, whereas externally they could not exploit utilities for 
enriching livelihood through establishing of their virtues. Such an academic 
drawback thus unfortunately brought about greater seclusion and a stagnancy 
of the Chinese cultural spirit. 


There was, nonetheless, one minor stream of academic thought striving 
to reach the original goal of national economic reconstruction by use of 
scientific knowledge thus far gathered by Confucian scholars at the end of 
the Ming dynasty and handed down to those in the Manchu regime. This 
minority group stressed utilitarianism in water conservation and the irriga- 
tion system, agricultural development, medical research, calendar study, and 
astronomical observation. It was then led by such savants as Yen Yuan and 
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Tai-Cheng and followed up by those who championed the ‘‘Wealth and 
Power’’ movement till the end of the Ch’ing dynasty. Their common short- 
coming was rooted in the lack of Western-typed theoretical science together 
with the technical methods for intermediaries. Their traditional ways and 
means therefore, could hardly approach the desired goal. When an attempt 
is made to grasp Western theoretical science and put its spirit to work, the 
Chinese people must at least temporarily withhold their practical obsession, 
and ban the moral objective embedded in it. Unfortunately, this keynote 
was never comprehended by Chinese thinkers during that crucial period in 
the last three or four decades of the 19th century. 


In case the significant point is to be recognized, the Chinese must not 
only through self-consciousness treat themselves as a moral subject by which 
they can utilize theoretical knowledge directly through desirable economic 
application as a technological, practical subject; but they must also self-con- 
sciously set themselves up as a pure epistemological subject. And when at- 
taining the latter form of subjectivity, the Chinese should also temporarily 
forget that they exist merely for accomplishment of some moral engagement. 
They must also abandon the obsession that all knowledge had its worth merely 
in its practical value. Such an exalted stage of ‘‘seeking knowledge for the 
sake of knowledge’’ was hardest to attain for those who were well-learned 
in China’s traditional culture. 


Actually, when the Chinese cannot treat themselves through self-con- 
sciousness as an epistemological subject they can neither fully assume the 
role of a moral and technological subject. In other words, if the Chinese 
really want to set themselves up as a moral subject they must try also to set 
themselves up as an epistemological subject. In that subtle process, the former 
should temporarily suspend its role or at least temporarily retreat behind the 
latter as its supporting character. That must be done till the latter has ac- 
complished its mission and resolved knotty problems. Till then, the moral 
subject might step forward, evaluating, guiding and promoting its pragmatic 
activities. By this process, our moral subject might elevate itself to the 
mastership of controlling its forward or backward action while, at the same 
time, controlling the ‘‘to-and-fro’? movement of the expistemological subject, 
with the former even better facilitated in its attainment of moral aubject. 


We might reach the conclusion here that the human moral sub ject must 
elevate itself to such a status of controlling its own forward or backward 
actions together with the advancement or retreat of its epistemological ac- 
tivities. In that exalted status the moral subject may attain its supreme 
role. ‘This is what we call the greatest benevolence of mankind which ne- 
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cessarily consists of Benevolence and Wisdom or intellect. Wisdom or intellect 
employed should be free to speak its mind with calm discernment of its 
object, free to carry itself to the world-wide action at its best, while Bene- 
volence is kept in the background. On the contrary, when Wisdom is not 
employed in certain circumstances, it should be ‘‘rolled up and kept in 
secrecy,’’ whereas Benevolence must prevail with its moral evaluation. The 
dominant theme is how to employ available wisdom or intellect solely for 
the purpose of establishing one’s self and related matters. 


By use of the aforesaid formula to guide the future development of the 
Chinese culture, it is necessary to establish in the culture a purely theoretical 
science realm or an independent scientific cultaral domain. In other words, 
it will be imperative that along with the Chinese traditional moral princi- 
ples and their practices, a new academic system, for the continuous rerearch 
of scientific knowledgs, must be established. Jus: such an undertaking is 
what the traditional spirit of Chinese calture should have ds.nanded for the 
perfection and elevation of itself. 


Consequently, the application of theoretical science for the promotion of 
practical skills to facilitate the industrialization of China, is in conformity 
with the ancient Chinese cultural spirit; of several thousand years standing 
and may be expressed in the formula: to establish virtue, exploit for use 
and enrich the standard of life. It goes without saying that the Chinese 
people must strive for the realization of these goals as a matter of course. 


Chapter IX. Development of Chinese Culture in National Democratic Re- 
construction 


Regarding the issue of national democratic reconstruction, we have stated 
above that in Chinese cultural history there was a lack of a modern Western 
democratic system. In its earliest stage, China had an aristocratic feudalism 
in vogue; and later, since the Chin dyuasty (221-206 B.C.), monarchy pre- 
vailed till 1911. Under the monarchical system, the supreme sovereignty 
was vested in the ruler, not in the people. By this basic political concept, 
the Chinese system of government presented numerous knotty problems. Such 
problems as the order of succession to the throne, the change of the ruling 
house, and the arrangement of the exact status of the prime minister, were 
usually not resolved with reasonable satisfaction. Especially during the in- 
evitable change of a ruling house, these were many heroes fighting for the 
throne, fighting with all of their spiritual and armed might at the expense 
of the people, till a new dynasty was born again in the name of a Heavenly 
Decree, and the empire was once again unified under one man’s rule. 
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Under the monarchicel hereditary system, if the ruler happened to be 
good and capable, there was political stability for the time being. Should the 
ruler be capable, yet wicked in behavior, he might most likely get into trou- 
ble with his prime minister and would also oppress the people with despotic 
taxation and conscription for military or labor services. In case the monarch 
was neither capable nor good, then some royal relatives, powerful ministers, 
and even tricky eunuchs in the court would tend to fight over the crumbling 
throne, with subsequent chaos throughout the nation. As the reign of a good 
and capable ruler was not a matter of course, any dynasty thus set up was 
bound to get decline if no new bracing up was possible. Hence, the Chi- 
nese political history has been one studded with peace and chaos in an al- 
ternative pattern. 


Now, the only way to break up such an unfortunate political rotation 
depends upon the establishing of a modern democratic system. Hence, about 
48 yeaas ago there was the inauguration of the Chinese Republic. The pre- 
sent problem pending adequate solution is how to tackle the task of actually 
achieving the national democratic reconstruction. 


Even though China is still unable to accomplish her democratic recon- 
struction, we cannot say that in the internal aspiration for the Chinese poli- 
tical development there is the centrifugal tendency against democracy. Nor 
should we assert that Chinese culture lacks the seed of democratic thought. 


First of all, we must understand that even though the monarchical sys- 
tem had long prevailed in China, yet it did not correspond exactly with the 
Western monarchical system. One basic difference was that from the be- 
ginning according to Chinese political thought, popular will was identical 
with a Heavenly Decree. Hence, the ruler who proclaimed himself the re- 
cipient of the celestial blessings must act theoretically in faithful response 
to the people’s will, and must be able to pass the popular trial. According- 
ly, in ancient Chinese court regulations, the emperor ‘should take into con- 
sideration the poems offered by his ministers and scholars, . . . the persuasions 
of many of the lower officials, the petitions of the common people, the ad- 
vice of courtiers, the supplementary observation of royal relatives and also 
the cautions of historio-graphers,’’ thus making the government one capable 
of exchanging opinions between the governing and the governed. In the 
meantime, the historio-grapher’s impartial keeping of court records and the 
right of officials, to make the posthumous title for the ruler, had some re- 
straining influeme upon the behavior of the monarch. There was some sort 
of spiritual shackles put upon the ruler’s actions. 


Subsequently, ancient China’s political development produced a more or 
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less definite form of a cabinet system which represented the then intellectual 
elements in the nation. There was the censorial system with cenors to watch 
the ruler’s as well as the common official’s behavior and actions against any 
malfeasance. There were also the royal invitation system, selection system 
and official examination system, etc., to promote intellectual personnel to 
government posts. All these systems might tend to curb the monarchical 
power in a moral, if not exactly in a political, sense and also keep the bridge 
open between the central government and the masses of the People. ‘The 
establishment of all such systems showed the Chinese cultural influence as 
represented by the intellectual class. The only deplorable phenomenon was 
in that whether these systems were honored by the ruler depended upon his 
individual integrity. Should he think fit to ignore or violate them, there 
was no fundamental law of the land—a constitution which must be mutually 
observed by the ruler and the ruled—to put a definite check upon malfeas- 
ance. Hence, the intellectuals might still be subjected to the subservient 
employment of the monarch and his courtiers, or to his oppression, banish- 
ment or even be given the death sentence. In such circumstances, the Chi- 
nese intellectuals could behave only as upright scholars or martyrs. 


In the righteous spirit of those Chinese scholars, has usually shown in 
their protests or resistance to the ruler’s and his courtiers’s arbitrary power 
and despotic will. In case such a resistance still could not save the govern- 
ment from corruption and the country from perishing, owing to monarchical 
despotic power, the situation might then call into action of the people’s emer- 
gency power which was to put a decisive brake on the governing machine. 
Then and there, the former political system which was subjected to the 
monarchical mandate had to transform itself into a new system set up by the 
people under a constitutional system. The old political authority which 
might only have changed hands through a conp d’etat, or war, had to be 
transformed into one liable to get changed through a peaceful succession of 
political parties. This is what we call the natural development of the Chi- 
nese monarchy and the Chinese cultural resistance to, and demand of, the 
monarchy: the new political system is bound to replace the old and inclined 
toward establishing a modern democracy. 


Meanwhile, as we have related, it is unjustifiable to assert that there 
was no democratic seed latent in Chineae culture, because both Confucian 
and Taoist political thought had confirmed that the ruler should never abuse 
his power. Instead, they advised him to ‘‘reign by non-action’’ or to “reign 
by means of virtue.’? This was in principle putting a cheek upon, or a con- 
trolling force over, the monarchical authority. Ordinarily, it was but a 
moral design on the monarchy. However, the Confucian school had also paid 
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high tribute to succession to the throne on account of moral strength as prac- 
tised by the Emperors Yao and Shun, or else through armed revolution by 
King Tang of Shang and King Wu of Chow. It signified the conviction 
that ‘‘the empire belonged to no single individual but to the people as a 
whole,’’ and also that ‘‘the throne is liable to change hands;’’ and that an 
ideal government should be bent on satisfying the people’s desire while ex- 
tirpating aversion. This is one systematic principle handed down by Con- 
fucius and Mencius and later expounded by Huang Li-chow (1610-1695 A. 
D.) at the end of the Ming dynasty. 


Formerly, two obvious shortcomings in the Confucian political thought 
were its ambiguity about legal provisions governing the right of succession to 
the throne, and its vagueness as how to formulate effective policies in response 
to the people’s general feelings. The highly praised act of ‘‘harmonious 
relinguishing and accepting of the throne’’ as practiced by the emperors Yao 
and Shun; if pursued merely in aceordance with the sovereign’s personal 
whims, is still but a private and not a legal instrument. The Confucian 
view of ‘‘harmonious abdication and succession’? was later abused by some 
usurpers to camouflage a coup D’etat. By the same token some sort of con- 
tinuous revolutionary campaigns could not establish a durable state of peace. 
The revolution of the King of Shang or that of the King of Chow, as cham- 
pioned by the Confucian school, was also evoked by later ambitious figures 
to fight for the possession of the Celestial Empire when fishing in troubled 
waters seemed opportune or justifiable. 


Nevertheless, many Confucian principles are noteworthy such as ‘‘the 
empire belongs to no one individual alone; ‘‘that in the matter of moral ad- 
vancement, ‘‘all human beings are eligible to be Yao and Shun or other 
types of sage and superior men;’’ and that ‘‘the sovereign should follow the 
people’s sentiments of their likings or dislikes.’ All these principles signify 
the Chinese noble concept that ‘‘the empire is jointly shared by the general 
public and should be maintained impartially in the public interests,’? with 
equality of personality of the people duly stressed. This concept definitely 
might be treated as the fountainhead of the Chinese democratic ideology, or 
at least the seed of it. 


We make the aforesaid observation with a corollary that the ancient Con- 
fucian political philocophy eventually must develop to b: the modern dem- 
ocratic principle and its materialization, because its develoment inevitably was 
contrary to the monarchical system. As an absolute ruler treated the empire 
as his own household, it was in every respect treated as. private property. 
At the same time, while the political status of the people cannot be equal 
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to that of the monarch, under the fiction that ‘‘the emperor can do no 
wrong but hie subjects are guilty of any and every charge,’’ then, even 
their moral status and personality were degraded for below those of the 
ruler. 


On the contrary, as the Confucian principle revealed, both the ruler 
and the people were actually on the same moral and human level. Then, in 
political matters the people might also claim the right to carry out the doc- 
trine of reciprocity in that ‘‘while the people can do no wrong, the emperor 
must be answerable for his guilt.’? In attempting to make such a notion 
realizable, the Confucian doctrine eventually tended to transform the monar- 
chy into a democracy. Hence, the teaching of ‘‘the empire is for the pub- 
lic’? and ‘‘men are born equal in personality’? certainly could develop into 
on affirmation of a democratic system. 


Besides, there is one more profound reason to account for the certain 
development of a democratic system in China. Under the Oriental monar- 
chy, the ruler may of course claim the noble idea of ‘‘government by mora- 
lity’, while the people may accordingly enjoy the blessings of moralization 
and attain the peace of the nation. However, this was not the right course 
for the people, because, when they were merely subjected to a moralizing 
rule from above, their own moral Consciousness could never be established. 
It was only the monerch that was entitled to set himself up as a responsible 
moral agent. If this is the case, even though the ruler may be a sage, then 
his exclusive claim to being a sage might mean his selfishness in usurping 
the ‘‘Sage’’ role. With that sort of selfishness plaguing him, he could neither 
really attain the magnnificent role of a sage nor actualy set himself up as a 
real moral subject. 


If the ruler virtually can behave as a responsible moral subject, he should 
not only be able to moralize for the masses of the people but also be so 
selfless as to reveal as public knowledge the secret art of government or any 
other qualificatious suitable for the noble job in order that the people them- 
selves might learn to moralize about the art of government among them- 
selves. 


Meanwhile, the sage-ruler must be able also to complacently hand over 
his political position to the general public that within the state all those 
qualsfied to hold high office may have on equal opportunity to run for it. 
By this it is affirmed that every citizen may enjoy equal political rights and 
every citizen be on an equal political footing. Accordingly, it is quite na- 
tural that the fundamental law of the land. should be formulated on the 
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strength of the popular will as shown by a consensus of opinion of popular 
plelrscite. It is quite natural that such a constitution of the country might 
serve as the common platform by which the people as a whole could ex- 
ercise their political rights. It thus prescribes the government as one dem- 
otratic, constitutional set-up of the people, by the people and For the people. 


In accordance with the aforesaid observation, we might well infer from 
the Chinese historical culture, which stressed the need of setting one’s self 
up as a moral politoial paragon, that such a cultural pattern would inevita- 
bly develop into a democratic system in politics, for only in this may could 
the citizens set themselves up as subjects. 


A democratic government should provide that any and all public func- 
tionaries be promoted to, or retired from, their positions according to 
law. On the contrary, under the monarchical system, though the ruler 
may be a sage, he seldom could, by his own free will, retire from office 
once he had ascended to the throne. And even though there might be one 
or many sages in government service, they never can peaceably get hold of 
the scepter. They could only retire from, but not advance in political life 
of their own free choice. 


Nevertheless, the moral subjectivity in its control over the human body 
certainly will demand in its political activities the freedom of action in 
both ways. There was in it a basie contradiction between the moral spirit 
of the Chinese culture and the monarchical absolutism. Such a contradiction 
might only be solved by application of democratic constitutionalism which 
confirms that all citizens are equal as masters of the political organization. 
This democratic constitutionalism is the requirement borne with the develop- 
ment of the moral spirit in the Chinese culture. 


The democratic reconstruction of China in the present era, therefore, is 
a great event resulting from the evalution of Chinese history and cultural 
development. This is the foremost reason for tho achievement of the said 
reconstruction. 


Chadter X. Our Understanding of China’s Current Political History 


In the foregoing chapter we have discussed the development of Chinese 
history and its cultural spirit up to the present stage which certainly will 
demand the realization of a democratic reconstruction. This subject has 
touched upon the current history of China. Hence, we should proceed to re- 
late our basic apprehension about Chinese (current) political development. 


Those who have entertained doubts whether China can achieve democratic 
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reconstruction have ofter derived some evidence from the history of the Chi- 
nese Republic. From its early stage, the Chinese democratic reconstruction 
suffered many setbacks. Yuan Shih-kai had once proclaimed himself an 
‘‘emperor’’, later, Peiyang warlord Chang Hsuan also put up a brief restora- 
tion of the Manchu regime; then the political disturbance was closely fol- 
lowed by many Peiyang warlords’ armed struggle for supremacy until the 
unification of China by the Nationalist revolutionary force in 1926; and 
still later, the Nationalist Political Tutelage started for a period of twenty 
years. At the end of the political tutelage, a Constitution was adopted by 
the National Assembly on December 25, 1946, and put into effect in 1947. 
Soon afterwards, the Chinese Communists staged the unprecedented military 
coup and have occupied the mainland since 1949 with their totalitarian de- 
spotism. All such episodes may possibly be aduced as proof that China can 
never proceed on the road of democratic constitutionliam. And some one 
may have doubted whether the Chinese people actually want to have a de- 
mocratic political regime. 


According to our viewpoint, it is self evident that the Chinese people 
want democratic rule. As Yuan Shin-kai’s monarchical interlude lasted only 
a few months, he even had to fabricate some sort of ‘‘popular will’ to sup- 
port his wild action. The restoration of the Manchu regime by Chang 
Hsuan was more transient. The Period of Political Tutelage was from the 
beginning, as revealed by Dr. Sun Yat-sen’s teachings, a mere preparatory 
step toward the Period of Constitutional Administration. 


It is only Marx-Leninism, as champiened by the Communists, that is 
theoretically opposed to Western democracy. Even so, they hypocritically 
had to label their dictatorship a ‘‘people’s democracy’’ and preceded under 
the smoke-screen of the ‘‘new democracy’’. All such gestures indicate that 
the Chinese Communists could not really dénounce democracy. And all 
these fictions tend to prove that the Chinese people are fond of democracy 
beyond any doubt. 


The present burning question is: As the Chinese people have been as- 
piring for democracy, why is it that democratic constitutionalism connot 
yet be realized in the past several decades of Chinese history? The answer 
may be found in the social reality and also in the academic thinking of 
the Chinese people. 


Regarding the early stage of the Republic of China, the success of the 


1911 revolution was derived from the failure of the political reform move- 
ment of the Manchu regime. With the rousing of nationalism propagated 
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by the Kuomintang, the revolution easily wiped out the monarchical rule 
although the old reform movement had also clamored for the adoption of 
a constitution. Its objective was centered around ‘‘employment of new tal- 
ents to attain national wealth and strength.’? Meanwhile, the flourishing of 
the nationalistic sentiment among the Han people (who form the grestest 
bulk of the Chinese) was armed at purging the humiliation under the 300- 
year old domination of the Manchu regime. Although there were some 
vague notions of people’s rights and democracy in the revolutionary cam- 
paign, the actual import of such notions was not clear to most of the Chi- 
nese people of the era who might have mistaken the founding of a new re- 
public as a mere change of dynasty as had happened so often before in 
Chinese history. 


The Chinese social institutions of the time lacked such solid organiza- 
tions as religious, economic, or cultural bodies. These was absent a tradi- 
tion of local self-government and the social hierarchy of different classes. 
Hence, most of the Congressmen in the early days of the Chinese Repub- 
lic were all drawn from intellectual circles without any objectively concrete 
social institution for their background, and they could hardly represent the 
interest of a certain organization or a certain class of people. 


On the other hand, the source of Western democracy was the struggle 
of various civic organizations or different classes of people for their respec- 
tive interests. And then their representatives usually have also some social 
force in objective sense as the effective basis of their voices. 


It is no wonder that the Chinese congressmen in the early period of the 
republic could neither stop Yuan Shih-kai from his imperial adventure nor 
oppose Tsao Kun in his corruptive practices in the presidential election. It 
was chiefly due to the fact that China had been all along putting the in- 
tellectual elements in the social center while they held themselves aloof from 
the industrial and commercial circles. Furthermore, they lacked a cohesive 
religious faith. The congress, then, was nothing but an assembly of drifting 
intellectuals. 


Of course, a considerable current of democratic thought prevailed in 
the ear:y stage of the Chinese republic. The Principle of Democracy pro- 
pagated by Dr. Sun Yat-sen, the general theory of representative govern- 
ment, and the high-sounding catchword of ‘‘Science and Democracy”’, spread 
by such figures as Ch’en Tu-hsiu in the ‘‘New Youth” weekly, were all 
democratic by nature. 


However, a minor exception should be allowed in the case of Ch’en 
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Tu-hsiu, who proclaimed as his objective the promotion of ‘Science and 
Democracy,’’ because at the same time, he was opposed to the ancient Chi- 
nese culture, with his slogan of ‘‘knock out the Confucian store.’’ In his 
case, the notion of democracy was a pure importation from the West, 
without any roots in Chinese culture. 


By employing the catchword of ‘‘Science and Democracy,’? to fight 
against the old Chinese culture, the clique of Ch’en Tu-hsiu might have in- 
flicted some serious damage on the traditional culture, but the redical view 
of democracy still could not take root in the Chinese soil. Nor could it win 
many supporters for long and thus turn itself into system. Hence, Ch,en 
Tu-hsiu turned his attention to the social and economic phases, paying at- 
tention to Western imperialism and capitalism and their invasion of China; 
he there upon, plunged himself into the snare of Marxism, in contrast with 
what he called the ‘‘bourgeois’’ or ‘‘capitalistic democracy.”’ 


Such men as Ch’en Tu-hsiu, who had particularly clamored for the pro- 
motion of democracy, eventually ended up by denouncing it summarily. 
This is a glaring example that at the early stage of the Chinese republic, 
many intellectuals denied the very principle of democracy. By such a vacil- 
lating trend, they then gradually, if, albeit, unwittingly, lined themselves up 
under the Marxist banner. Some of them did register themselves as Com- 
munists. Even some ardent followers of Dr. Sun, such as Hu Han-ming and 
Liao Chung-kai, were said to have posed once as converts to the material- 
istic interpretation of history. In 1924, the Nationalist Party also stayed a 
dramatic show, which resulted in the adoption of the policy of ‘allying 
with Soviet Russia and absorbing the Communist elements.’? To be sure, it 
stressed the need of setting up a joint revolutionary front in preparation for 
the Northern Expedition against the Peiyang warlords, with a veiw to im- 
plement democratic ideals. 


From the begininng, Dr. Sun Yat-sen, as opposed to Ch’en Tu-hsiu, was 
firm in holding on to one complete set of democratic ideals which were to 
to be realized in the three distinct stages of ‘‘military operation, political 
tutelage and constitutional administration.”” Later, in the actual process of 
the Nationalist Revolution, these three stages became rather vogue; the con- 
cept of democratic constitutionalism was not sharp or clear-cut enough to 
invite the attention of the people sufficiently. Even in the twenty-year 
period of political tutelage, the lofty concept was almost replaced by that 
of a “‘gevernment of the party, by the party, yet for the people.’’ 


Then again the 20-years long peried of Political Tutelage by the Kuo- 
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mintang may be explained on two counts. First, it was due to the subjec- 
tive view that the Nationalists were not willing to give up the political man- 
date in a hurry without the due process of legal provisions. Secondly, the 
objective necessity of the Chinese nation to centralize its will power and 
material forces for resistance against the Japanese invasion ever since 1930, 
when Japanese warlords occupied Manchuria and threatened China with-all 
out aggression. This resistence also sharply aroused the Chinese nation- 
alistic fervor which tended to entrust the political mandate to the party 
in power against foreign invasion. By then, in Europe, there were even 
popular sentiments favoring centralization of power as witness the govern- 
ments under Hitler or Mussolini. Later, when the war of resistance against 
Japan broke out in 1937 and lasted till 1945, there could be no change of 
government without some justifiable cause. 


Nevertheness, it is still never justifiable for any publicist to infer from 
the foregoing phenomena that the Chinese people were willing to be for- 
ever governed under the ‘‘political tutelage’? of the nationalists. -“There- 
fore, any maneuvering schemes apart from strenuous efforts to realize dem- 
ocracy shall be void or ineffective for solving China’s problems properly. 


Now, the Communist dictitorship on the mainland may seem to offer 
the most glaring evidence that the people are not craving for democracy. 
When one considers this fact in the light of Chen Tu-hsiu’s conversion from 
democracy to Marxism, and the deviation of some Nationalists’ with their 
thoughts or deeds colored by Communism and Fascism, one is liable to see 
even further evidence that the Chinese intellectusls from 1922 on did not 
pay much attention to democratic principles. 


Against the above argument, onr answer is: that the fountain of Com- 
munism basically was not indigenous in China. It could secure a transient 
foothold for spreading rampant on the mainland chiefly due to the fact that 
ever since the 19th. century China actually had suffered from an _ invasion 
of Western capitalism and, in due course, became the victim of foreign 
imperialism. Then, some intellectuals who were cornered in some attics in 
the Settlements of Shanghai became keenly conscious of the injustice of 
capitalistic-imperialism and resorted to Communism as their weapon for a 
counter-attack. It is plain that such a fetish, as it was introduced into China, 
was imported chiefly due to the fact that when the original Chinese culture 
and the people were obstructed in their straight course of development, they 
had to find some way out with some outside help. Communism itself was 
not accepted in its positive aspect because it ran counter to the proper or 
objective demand of the spiritual life of the Chinese people. 
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Later, two other important factors helped to catapult the Chinese com- 
munists onto the pinnacle of power over the China mainland. First, the Reds 
were curried favor through their false trumpeting about a ‘‘united front’ to 
resist the Japanese invasion. These ‘‘united front’? slogans appealed to the 
thinese people’s nationalistic sentiment. Secondly, the Chinese Communists 
could displace the Nationalist government, primarily by hypocritically lining 
up with some native ‘‘democratic’’ parties or cliques in urging the Kuomin- 
tang to ‘‘restore the political power to the people, thus plunging the KMT’s 
party-rule into spiritual debilitation. This plot was effectually carried out 
even beyond their own expectation. But the Communists succeeded in scheme 
precisely because of the democratic aspiration of the Chinese people, which 
had tended to baffle the spirit of the Nationalist Party. 


These two factors prove that even though the Chinese Communists are 
obsessed in clinging to Soviet Russia one-sidedly, and actually the practice a 
weird form of proletarian totalitarianism, their superficial success on the 
Chinese mainland really depends, as from the beginning, on the dimocratic 
aspirations of the people, together with their nationalistic sentiment, and not 
upon of the Marxist-Leninist ideology which plagues the people. There- 
fore, the Leninist dictatorship definitely cannot last long positive aspect on 
the Chinese mainland as the supreme guiding principle of Chinese culture 
and political philosophy. 


There are five basic reasons available to prove that the Red dictatorship 
cannot last long as the guiding principle of Chinese cultural and _ political 
institutions on the mainland. 


First, the Communist fetish has violated the general principle followed 
by all of the highly civilized world, especially the Chinese traditional cul- 
ture which is deeply rooted in the moral concept which has the ‘Moral 
Mind”’ and ‘‘Moral reason’? for its basis. The Marxist-Leninist doctrine 
recognizes only that sort of human nature which has been crucified by the 
class struggle and denies the existence of a universal human nature. Hence, 
by its tendency to jealousy, suspicion and hatred, with its perpetual impulse 
to fight for supremacy over others, it attempts to wipe out all those cultural 
institutions which have been founded upon universal human nature, such as 
religion, philosophy, literature, the fine arts and morality. All these are 
held to be ‘‘deviating’? from the Communist dogmas. When thoroughly 
obsessed with the fetish of class-struggle, the Leninist followers have ven- 
tured to disrupt the heritage of Chinese history and culture by brutal force. 


Secondly, the Marxist-Leninist principle has absolutely violated the human 
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rights of individuals under the pretex of practising proletarian dictatorship. 
It attempts to regiment all individuals under a few privileged class leaders, 
and thus puts the masses of the people at the mercy of their devilish jug- 
glings. 


Thirdly, the historical development of Chinese culture has, on the con- 
trary, pointed in the direction that every individual must be endowed with 
rights, not merely as a moral being, but also as an independent political 
being, an epistemological being and a technological being. Then, as an epis- 
temological being, any innocent person must enjoy unconditionally the free- 
dom of thought and freedom of academic pursuit without the bondage of 
dogmatic tenets. 


Fourthly, in striving to preserve the status of political being, the Chinese 
people have been opposed already to the existence of a one-man rule, and 
they will not tolerate any more one party hegemony, with all others, not 
affiliated with the dictatorial clique, classed as the governed. 


Fifthly, even though the old Chinese tradition made no adequate provi- 
sion to settle such controversial issues as a change of dynasty or the right of 
succession nevertheless, there was the customary practice of priority whereby 
the eldest son succeeded to the throne. On the contrary, in the Communist 
totalitarian system, the succession to the Red leadership lacks any fixed rule 
even though an “their apparent’? may have been governed. The aspirants 
for the office of head man in Soviet Russia, will have to fight it out by an 
incessant life-and-death struggle among themselves as happened after the 
death of Lenin or of Stalin. The danger of mutual slaughter or purge is 
forever present as a matter of course, because in the Communist world every 
one and all of them treat each other as a potential enemy while any expres- 
sion of non-conformity of opinion might signify the necessity of a power 
struggle between different cliques. The fatal dogma which dictates as a 
rule the impossilibity of the coexistence of non-conformists is always burn- 
ing in the Communist hearts, for it is a psychological pattern shaped by the 
Communist system. By the same token, the perpetual power-struggle among 
the Communist leaders always arouses the same fear in their blind followers. 
Their destinies are always subject to a haphazard ‘‘purge.’’ Such a beastly 
practice is an innate product of the Communist party dictatorship. In order 
to avoid the mutual slaughter that takes place in the Communist world, there 
is only one remedy, namely, that a free and popular election system should 
be adopted in accordance with a fundamental law of the land, set up by the 
people themselves. By it the transfer of political power should be made 
possible by peaceful processes. 


For the aforesaid reasons, even if we admit that in a short span of time, 
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certain collective, practical, technological enterprises which have been carried 
out under the absolute dictatorship of the Chinese communist totalitarian 
government may happen to achieve certain results temporarily yet, we can 
still absolutely assure ourselves that, in the long run, its destiny must be fore 
doomed to failure owing to its sharp break with the whole development of 
Chinese culture, its supression of the human rights of individuals, its in hu- 
man nature, not to mention its break away from world humanism and human 
civilization as a whole. Therefore, the Communist dictatorship cannot last 
long, and is bound, in fact, to condemn itself to death, in virtue of its own 
folly coupled with its brutality. 


After all, one crucial point that presages a short duration for the Com- 
munist dictatorship on the China mainland lies in the fact, as we have re- 
lated above, that the Marxis-Leninist principle never gained such a positive 
response in the psychology of the Chinese as would seem to be postulated by 
the objective demands of Communism. Some Chinese accepted Marxism, 
voluntarily for a time, but this fact was due, chiefly to the agitation that 
the doctrine was being adopted as an instrument for the avowed, purpose of 
fighting against directly the aggression of Western imperialism and capitalsm. 
It was this facet of Communism that shone in brighter than that of any 
other system of Chinese thought or Western principles. Communism with 
its ample dynamic force seemed capable of meeting China’s demand of the 
moment. It was thus that it had sailed with the wind in some parts of the 
mainland around 1923-24. 


However, the anti-imperialism movement of the Chinese people was 
stirred up chiefly on the premise of fighting for their own national inde- 
pendence and survival, with the perspective of continuously propagating their 
own culture in the modern world. This positive demand has been embedded 
in the spiritual life of the Chinese nation all along. When put into a dial- 
ectic formula, the positive demand is a ‘‘thesis’? while the fact that it had 
been denied or else oppressed by the imperialist-capitalistic force in the past 
hundred years is an ‘‘anti-thesis,’? and yet Marxism, which was temporarily 
adopted by the Chinese, was treated only as another evil in opposition to 
the ‘‘anti-thesis’? without the possibility of achieving a ‘‘synthesis.”’ 


In other words, Marxism at its root, was a mere temporary tool employ- 
ed possibly for meeting the positive demand of the Chinese people. Hence, 
it shonld never be substituted in place of the Chinese ‘original positive de- 
mand. Nor should it be tolerated when committing some sort of a blight on 
the original demand. 


Tf the practice of Marxism in China is hamstringing the aforesaid ““posi- 
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tive demand”’ of the people, the indomitable demand might in the same way 
abandon Marxism for its tool which was employed sheerly to meet the ex- 
ternal invasion or oppression, for it was contradictory to the original purpose. 


In summing up, it may be said that the spiritural life of the Chinese 
people will certainly up-surge once again and press forward along the course 
of democratic reconstruction no matter how zigzag a course beyond our im- 
agination the Chinese political development may choose to follow. Most 
assuredly, Marxist-Leninism itself will eventually be discarded by the Chi- 
nese people as a whole. 


Chapter XI. Our Expectation from Western Culture and What the West 
Should Learn from the Oriental Wisdom 


Western culture is one that has been dominating the modern world since 
the early 19th century. This is a fact which we cannot deny. Since the 
begining of the past centnry, various types of culture in different countries 
throughout the world have all been exposed to the influence of Occidental 
culture. They have been trying hard to adopt western religion, science, phi- 
losophy, literature, law and technology. This is also a fact which no one 
could refute. 


But there is a series of questions which beg adequate answer: Eventual- 
ly, is the Western culture itself alone sufficient in potency to lead the civi- 
lizations of mankind as a whole?? Aside from the Easterners taking lessons 
from the West, is there any need for Westerners also to learn something from 
the East? And what do we expect Westerners to learn from Eastern culture? 
By the process of the reciprocal exchange of West-East cultural workers, what 
do we anticipate to achieve by way of a world-scale academic and_ ideologi- 
cal good? On such a momentous questionnaire, we deem it apropos to present 
our views. 


According to our survey over the Western culture, we recognize that the 
best expression of its spirit lies chiefly in its having achieved absorption of 
the Greek scientific and philosophical system together with the Hebrew reli- 
gious spirit. The latter has made possible the Westerner’s ‘‘Mind’’ directly 
communicating with God. The fomer has also helped them to study and to 
understand with clear and meticulous minds the mathematical order of the 
universe. They are able to formulate the general principle of all things in 
existence, and many logical principles governing the processes of human re- 
flective thinking. Hence, they are enabled to behave as an epistemological 
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subject while presiding over the natural world and living in the general 
domain of reason. 


Modern Westerners are descended from the aboriginal northern European 
tribesmen, whose primitive, naive souls absorbed the Greek and Hebrew cul- 
tural heritages and then assimilated them. Hence, the mind of modern West- 
erners have been accustomed to, on the one hand, communicating with the 
alleged unique, unlimited holiness of God, while, on the other, also follow- 
ing the general principle of reason that enabled them to probe and under- 
stand the natural world. Having been educated in the Renaissance peried of 
the 14th. to 16th. centuries, the Westerners had then better self-consciousness 
of their own personality. It was then that both the religious and the scientific 
spirit joined hands so as to produce the self-consciousness of the dignity of 
individual personality with the demand for spiritual freedom. From then on, 
there were movements for religious reformation, gradually for establishment 
of the national state, and furthermore for the free employment of reasoning 
power, thus formulating the Enlightenment Campaign. There was also the 
intellectual advancement aiming at comprehension of natural phenomena and 
human activities in different phases while attempting also to use the knowl- 
edge concerned to remodel the natural world and the human world. There- 
upon the political principle of liberty and democracy, the economic tenet of 
freedom and justice, and the sociological doctrine of fraternity and equality 
took shape in a consecutive order. With them, the American Revolution, 
French Revolution, and such movements as that for Negro liberation, colonial 
independence and the Socialist upheavel were also surging ferth in succes- 
sion. 


By applying the theory of scientific progress to reconstruction of the na- 
tural world and to reformation of social, political and economic ills, their 
reciprocal utilitarian practices resulted in mutual achievements of greater feats. 
Hence, Western culture in the past one or two hundred years has surged for- 
ward, greatly surpassing and leaving behind all other traditional cultures in 
the world. This Western cultural advancement has universal and perpetual 
academic value which deserves the respect, acclamation, study and imitation of 
all other peoples over the globe. They are taught to react thusly in order 
to keep equal strides in progress. 


On the other hand, modern Western culture in its surging forward pro- 
cess has also exposed various conflicts and many burning problems. For in- 
stance, by the religious reform movement, hot religious wars were brought 
about; by establishing national states, there international wars; were incessent 
bv the industrial revolution, antagonism developed between the employee and 
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the employer in the capitalist society; for the purpose of acquiring natural 
resources abroad, colonialism took root accompanied by imperialistic oppression 
of weak or minority races; the seizure of colonial territories brought numer- 
ous conflicts and armed clashes among the imperialist countries; communism 
was smuggled in on the pretext of achieving economic equality, and with it 
a totalitarian regime of Soviet Russia, the deadly enemy of Western demo- 
cracy. Furthermore, since the beginning of the 20th century, the upsurge of 
naturalism in Asia and Africa already pitted itself against the vested interests 
of Western countries, while (by comparison with the wealth and strength of 
the West), the whole of Asia and Africa look like a mere mammoth prole- 
tariat class. Therefore, the Afro-Asian bloc, resenting the West for its previous 
political and economic invasion, now exposed many weak spots which Com- 
munist agitators exploited for subversive purposes. The marriage between 
Afro-Asian naturalism and Communism in order to oppose the Western dem- 
ocracies may also facilitate Soviet Russia’s aggressive plots. In the present 
era, as nuclear weapons are powerful enough to annihilate mankind in a total 
war, all human beings are subjected to constant fear. These are only some 
of the bitter fruits brought about by the rapid growth of Western culture. 


What now should be our reappraisal of Western culture? What shall we 
expect from it? These two problems must be carefully considered by us. 


From the optimistic point of view, several grave issues brought along by 
modern Western cultural progress have been solved one by one by the West- 
erners themselves. For instance, by the firm establishment of the principle 
of freedom of worship, the religious wars then subsided. By better adjustment 
through various political, economic and social channels, the Western democra- 
cies have also considerably mitigated conflicts between the employer and the 
employee. By setting-up the League of Nations and the United Nations 
Organization, it is now possible that narrow-minded nationalism among states 
thay gradually dissolve. Ever since the United States of America won free- 
dom and independence from Britain, the conscience of mankind, especially 
in the 20th century, has moved in one direction, the setting free of all other 
colonial territories. 


The most serious problem remaining now and demanding urgent solution 
is the antagonism of Commmunist totalitarian against the democratic world, 
while Afro-Asian nationalism may possibly be exploited and ensnared by 
Communism. This knotty issue also occupies the thoughts of Westerners. 


According to our viewpoint, even though a greater part of the aforemen- 
tioned problems have been solved, yet those which are deeply rooted in de- 
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fects of western culture itself still remain stubbornly threatening world peace 
and security. In appearance, the seriously antagonistic situation which exists 
might be analyzed as one between the Soviet totalitarian bloc and the West- 
ern democratic front. 


In the contest for supremacy between the Soviet bloc and the democra- 
tic camp, a third force that might tip the scale in either direction is the 
Afro-Asian clique. Ordinarily, the Chinese, Indian and Moslem cultures 
in this area are in their parental state non-materialistic, and so in principle 
they should have been readily coalesced with the Western democratic cul- 
ture; and yet, up to the present moment, they are still set at loggerheads 
with each other. Such an unfortunate situation really deserves penetrating 
reflections by Westerners. 


The primary step of Westerners in a self-examination of their own be- 
havior, is the fact that since the 19th century they have been busy with 
aggression against Asia and Africa, and even at the present time remnant 
colonies still remain on these two big continents. The second step in such 
a self-examination may be as Bertrand Russell and Oswald Spengler have 
remaked. The Westerners, in expanding their cultural force over the world, 
exerted at the same time their strong will to power and will of conquest, 
thus prodding unfavorable reactions of the conquered. 

And yet according to our view, the will to power involved is super- 
ficial, One real defect in the Western spirit lies in a straight-for-ward at- 
tempt to spread their culture uniformly over the entire globe, despite con- 
flicts with traditional characteristics of other cultures. Hence, Westerners 
lacked respect and sympathetic understanding for other peoples’ cultures. 
They usually ignored the latter’s genuine demand for self-development, and 
thus neglected also the value assessment of Western culture toward other. 
We have made this observation above in a previous discussion on Chinese 
culture but without fuller explanation. 


Ordinarily, the method of employing straightforward reasoning in an 
attempt to spread uniformly fixed concepts all over the world, has been a 
common pattern of mankind. Due to the Western adoption of Hebrew and 
Greek cultural heritages, together with their emphasis on practical techno- 
logy, westerners are particularly prone in this direction. Greek cultural tradi- 
tion has taught man to reflect self consciously on universal truths that might 
be presented to the human vision, while the Hebrew religious tradition has 
taught man to believe that God has pre-determind the course of the world 
from above (false). By applying the technological spirit of the modern era, 
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man in reformation of nature and society is bent on materializing our uni- 
versal ideals shaped by our reason in accordance with fixed ways and means. 


Hence Westerners who believe in God with universal ideals shaped by 
reason in their possession, coupled with a technological spirit, have adopted 
self-consciously or otherwise a difinite way of acting. By proclaiming the 
observance of God’s decree they try to force their ideals, shaped by the rea- 
son, down to lower strata of cultural patterns. Such procedure might not 
produce serious consequence if it occurs in an individual. However, when it 
takes place in a group of people to shape religious, social, political or eco- 
nomic reforms, such activities surge forward like an uncontrollable tidal wave 
clashing with other groups of people with different ideals. This theme 
shows why in the religious wars, the conflict of nationalism class struggle 
in economic affairs, and the feud among followers of different political 
principles in the modern era, acute intensity resulted without possibility of 
solution or compromise. It reveals also why the political, economic or cul- 
tural forces of Western countries must find an outlet by diverting their 
course of expansion toward Asia and Africa so as to slow down their own 
internal conflicts. That sort of outward expansion has repeatedly brought 
invasion and pressure upon weak and minority peoples, thus bringing war for 
possession of colonies abroad. This theme also explains why most Western- 
ers, though conscientiously denouncing colonialism and willing to treat the 
Afro-Asian peoples on the same plane, still fail to comprehend asiatic cultural 
characteristics, while their mutual assistance is often limited to superficial 
readjustment. 


Again, according to our oriental perception, most individuals from the 
West who came to the East to tackle diplomatic or political affairs, or to 
preach religion, or to manage cultural institutions, while studying things 
Oriental, may constantly have had about them a manner unbearable to Ori- 
entals yet not easily described in written words. This is manifest in an 
attitude which proclaims the superiority of their coolly analytic scientific 
methods, a heritage of Greece, and behind the attitude there lies a pre- 
determined ideals or plan pending execution after study. 


Under such circumstances, the oriental may have self-consciously realized 
himself as the object of cool Western research on the one hand, while on the 
other he might also feel that the Occidental is threatening to carry out pre- 
meditated plans as a force from above to permeate the former’s body and 
soul. In the apprehending of one’s own body and soul as an object of the 
Westerner’s icy study, the former may even feel that he is repulsed by the 
latter with a delicate touch of harshness. In apprehending the Westerner’s 
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premeditated scheme of clamping down upon him, the Easterner might also 
sense a sort of spiritual oppression. Such feeling may have further made 
direct contact between them only superficial in appearance. 


Hence, if the Westerner believes that his ideals are universal and also 
good for Orientals, he would encounter only the latter’s facial cooperation 
without spiritual coordination because of the Oriental’s misunderstanding of 
his good will, or else of the Oriental’s feeling of remotness or inferiority, 
his hatred, or his narrow nationalism or his obstinate cultural consciousness. - 
Such unfavorable elements blocking East-West coordination may exist in dif- 
ferent forms and in various degrees, or even prevail more in certain locali- 
ties. All such variations of response depend chiefly upon the attitude of 
the Westerner himself. At its root this attitude is a direct product of the 
Western inheritance of the Greek cultural mood, the Hebrew tradition and 
the modern technological spirit. The merits of Occidental culture aré thus not 
easily differentiated from those of the Westerners set on the same footing of 
human beings. 


If we understand the pluriform cultural background of this Western at- 
titude, we should also understand or forgive the Westerner. If on the other 
hand, the Westetner genuinely wishes to renovate his attitude and to 
gain intimate contact with the East in order to better secure world peace 
by which Western culture itself might enjoy permanent existence in the 
temporal world, it must progress beyond its own heritage limits and learn 
something of Oriental wisdom. In this regard, we presert the following five 
points for common discussion: 


I. The spirit of ‘‘Accepting the Present with Contentment’’ without con- 
stantly striving for change and progress is a noted Oriental virture. It is true 
that one outstanding merit of Western culture is its impulse for unlimited 
progress. However, in the very process of such a relentless pursuit, even though 
the Westerner may resort to religious faith in God for his last shelter yet in his 
temporal life he will always find himself devoid of substantial ground for 
personal security. Hence, either in the case of an individual or that of a 
nation, the poor creature must always strive forward in the pursuit of pro- 
gress in order to fill up the deep senes of ‘‘vacuum.’’ As soon as his energy 
is exhausted or frustrated by outside obstructious, his individual life, or the 
natural life concerned, may seem to collapse at the same moment. Hence, 
old persons in the West usually are lonely people, whereas in Western history 
many strong countries may have suffered collapse once and for all because 
of overexertion. 


On the other hand, as the Chinese have taken up the notion of trans- 
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cendental mind as the basis of all temporal value, the learned Oriental may 
be contented with the self-sufficient and full-presentation of the human value 
in conjunction with the cosmic value simply by a flash of his self-conscious- 
ness of ‘‘transcendental mind’’ in its enlightening mood. Human life then 
finds shelter in such an illuminating flash. It is called the human domain 
of ‘‘accepting the present status without much ado.’? The Chinese consider 
it to be a crisis in life when one burns with a sense of progress without the 
counter-balance of retreat. The lack of a complementing sense of retreat, or 
retirement from active life, is another characteristic of Western culture. It 
takes shape in the incessant urge to rush forward, leaving no place for the 
spirit or soul to find complacent rest. 


Chinese wisdom, in accepting the status quo with contentment, might 
provide the Westerner with a foothold as he sees fit to use it. This adop- 
tion in its wider sense might also increase the feeling of security and elas- 
ticity of Western culture as a whole. 


Next, strongly influenced by the intellectual activity and methods of 
Greece, Westerr. culture expresses itself as a rule of certainty in the forma- 
tion of coucepts. This is an indispensable condition for the acquiring of 
knowledge. However, Westerners who have indulged themselves in the accu- 
mulation of conceptual knowledge may unwittingly evaluate human life by 
examining the quantity of fixed concepts thus accumulated. This might have 
certain merits, yet all concepts in themselves are distinct from the substance 
of human life, and because of their limitations create obstacles to one an- 
other. If humana life is constantly burdened with such the human _ heart 
would be unable to expand. This deficiency is the main obstacle to achiev- 
ing authentic communication between peoples of the East and West. For au- 
thentic communication occurs only when the hearts of both parties expand, 
when the rays of their lives directly radiate to each other. Bat fixed con- 
cepts on either side may work a difference. Favorable concepts may, of 
course, be also a means of establishing communication between one another, 
especially when they can find an echoing response in others. But many fixed 
concepts can likewise ultimately block authentic communication between one 
another. 


These fixed concepts consist of our premediated plans and objectives, 
our abstract ideals for human relationship, and our abstract standards for 
evaluating human conduct, together with our prejudices or habitual notions, 
etc. When attempting to secure authentic contacts between one another, they 
must first abandon all the pre-occupying concepts. Such abandonment may 
secure authentic understanding between men through the mutual radiation of 
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their lives with direct affirmation of their worth. 


The aforesaid matter seems easy, but in reality is quite difficult, become 
only with a very profound cultivation of wisdom and virtures. For attainment 
of the authentic understanding, there are several strate of cherishing works 
to be employed in regular intervals. Only thus may we secure genuine contact 
with others and gain the necessary, true understanding even at emergency 
moments. This prerequisite, ordinary cultivation of wisdom and virtues, is 
embedded in our daily life, with self-consciousness always kept alert in sur- 
passing any object presented to it and then in trying to release it from 
undesirable entanglement. 


This wisdom of ‘‘release from everything”’ is called in Indian philosophy 
‘‘wisdom of the void’’ or ‘‘of liberation.’’ In Chinese Taoism it is called the 
‘‘wisdom of emptiness or of non-being’’, in Confucianism, ‘‘the state of 
vacuum’’, which may well be interpreted as ‘‘without a foregone conclu- 
sion, without arbitrary judgement, without obstinacy and without selfish- 
ness’’, as in a ‘“‘broad mind of impartiality’’. By use of such high and vast 
wisdom, man might then see through everything in daily life and every ideal 
subject matter as though they were transparent. He may still possess ordinary 
knowledge with concepts and ideals at work, but he should? must? may? also 
detach himself from any entanglement with them. This wisdom of a detach- 
ment exalts man above the actual state of being or non-being, with seem- 
ing existence of either of them. For instance, the wisdom of detach- 
ment might make a millionaire feel penniless, and a great statement feel 
‘‘even his exalted political deeds are like buoyant clouds fleeting over the 
sky,’? It would also make all great scientists and philosophers feel like their 
months are ‘“‘hanging helplessly on the cold wall.’’ It also makes renowned 
preachers feel that ‘‘all their sermons are void without benefiting any one.”’ 
It makes diplomats feel their role ‘‘vain as that of some transient visitors.” 


The wisdom of detachment as shown in Indian theology and Chinese 
Confucianism, Taoism and Buddhism, together with China’s literature and 
fine arts, is really worthy of study by Westerners, provided they detach 
themselves from their traditional cultural concepts. Only then will they learn 
to appreciate, understand, and enjoy the boundless flavor of this Oriental 
wisdom. The root of this learning is still embedded in the vision of “right 
here without the need of much ado’’, and that of ‘‘all things being equal 
in the fleeting course of human life.’’ This is the first point that Western- 
ers should learn from Oriental culture. 


2. Next comes the Oriental ‘‘wisdom of being round and _ spiritual.” 
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While the aforesaid wisdom of detachment is negative in action, the wisdom 
of getting roundness and spiritualization is positive. This term is adopted 
from the Chinese classic ‘‘The Book of Changes’? as contrasted with the 
figurative phrase ‘‘square and wise.” 


We may say that in Western science and philosophy, all universal ideas 
and principles grasped by intellectual reason are straight in symbolism. Lines 
connecting one with the other might be said to form a square. Because 
Western thinking proceeds from the abstract, it will always neglect or sup- 
press something of concrete reality when applied in actual practice to con- 
crete matters. It cannot do justice to the speciality and individuality of 
matters concerned with flexible application. Here our wisdom is needed, the 
wisdom of flexibility following winding paths of the specific and concrete in 
their changing conditions; and not wisdom which starts from ‘the universal 
and lead rigidly to the specific. 


The application of such flexible or round wisdom from the outset does 
not uphold any universal rule, but rather merges the universal into the 
specific to examine the specific in order that the latter should prescribe the 
universal in its application. Nevertheless, the universal or general principle 
which is here determined or differentiated by the specific becomes a general 
principle again through man’s consciousness. Then it must be merged again 
into the specific so as not to make of itself a static, abstract universal. Thus 
progressing, man’s mind can be elevated to a lively dynamic state which is 
not limited by any particular instances, nor is it limited by any cold abstract 
universal, but always keeps contact with immediate reality. It is like a pro- 
jected straight line following on direction and instantly moving round and 
round till it has become a circle surrounding the central motion of concrete 
matters. This is the wisdom of being round and spiritual. It is what Chuang 
Tzu calls ‘‘spiritual release’’ and ‘‘meeting an object with the spirit’? (in- 
stead of looking at it with naked eyes). Or, as Mencius said, ‘‘Wherever a 
superior man passes, there is transformation; wherever he abides, there is 
spiritual influence; his spiritual life is all-pervading reciprocally through 
Heaven and Earth.” 


The word ‘‘Shen’’( it) here does not mean God as the divinity, but 
rather spiritualization in action. In other words, it possesses the connotation 
of ‘‘development.’’ In case a man observes things from the viewpoint of ab- 
stract general ideas, he may be partly in agreement with objective things 
and partly not. Where there is no harmony (agreement), there is stagnation. 
Where there is stagnation, the inner spirit cannot fully deploy itself. Hence, 
the wisdom of changing the abstract and general in accordance with the con- 
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crete and specific is necessary to achieve ‘‘roundness,’’ thus resulting in de- 
velopment of the inner spirit without obstruction. That is what we called 
**round and spiritualized wisdom.’’ 


This is not merely dialetic wisdom, because dialectic wisdom remains 
within the sphere of rational intellect; it is close to what Henri Bergson 
called ‘‘Intuition.’? The wisdom as prescribed by dialetics is employ some 
universals to determine the concrete and specific matters. With the limita- 
tion or determination examined, there emerges another more concrete uni- 
versal to describe the subject matter. The so-called ‘‘universal’’ in this pro- 
cess still are emerging one by one before the human consciousness. 


On the other hand, the wisdom of being round and spiritual might tend 
to reconcile all the universals concerned within the mind without letting them 
en.erge as distinct ideas. Hence, before human consciousness there is only 
one round and spiritualized wisdom briskly following the winding course of 
the subject matter ‘n its changing conditions. Hence, it is more or less close 
to what Bergson called the Intuition.’’ 


However, as Bergson’s ‘‘Intuition’’ is but his personal philosophical con- 
cept, a Chinese with his ‘‘round and all pervasive’? wisdom may everywhere 
understand the iife of nature, observe the transforming symptom of the uni- 
verse, rejoice in the vivacious personality of man, and thus base himself on 
such wisdom for examining and forecasting the change of time and tide, to- 
gether with that of national destiny. He may even base himself on this wis- 
dom for furthering his discussions of studies which might meet all challenges 
with eloquent responses and roam as far and high as the natural sounds of 
Heaven. Such wisdom prevails in all our literature and fine arts and the 
“Confucian Aunalects,’? ‘‘The Works of Mencius,’’ the ‘‘“New Maxims in Chi- 
nese Folklores,’’ the ‘‘Buddhist Analects,” the ‘‘Analects in Sung-Ming Con- 
fucianism,’’ and many other academic correspondences by ancient Confucian 
scholars. Only after deep immersion in Chinese culture can men correctly 
and profoundly understand them. 


Westerners also need this “round and spiritual (all-pervasive) wisdom’’ 
if they really wish to meet other peoples and cultures unreservedly in an at- 
mosphere of sympathy and respect, and also if they wish to recognize the 
communication of all true, concrete life beyond the provincialism of their 
own traditional culture in rational patterns, knowledge, religions, technical 
industries and departmental humanities. Only in this way will Western’ 
scholars attain authentic conversations with reciprocal appreciation among 
themselves over and above their own independent bulwarks of academic re- 
search and publications, 
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3. The third point which Westerners should learn from Oriental culture 
is a feeling of mildness and commiseration or compassion. It is true that 
many Westerners often surpass Orientals in loyalty to ideals, a spirit of so- 
cial service, and enthusiasm and love toward others in their practical aspects. 
Such a virtue is indeed very precious. But the highest feelings between or 
among human beings are not limited to enthusiasm and love. Their will to 
power and possessive desire may also pervade enthusiasm and love with evil 
influence. To prevent these uncalled-for intrusions, many Westerners rely 
mainly on humility molded by religious faith, considering all of one’s own 
merits as bestowed by God’s grace to serve towards the glory and service of 
God. 


However, the Westerner’s concept of service to God may also be dis- 
torted to serve his own selfish purposes. Man’s will to power can also employ 
the name of God as a subterfuge in the belief that his own activities are 
sanctioned by God and thus push forward undue expansionism. Man can also 
selfishly wish to possess God such as to implore his help to gain victory in 
battle. In such cases, God’s way and the devil in man’s heart may alao in- 
terfuse in development. Hence, in trying to avoid this evil, Christianity also 
teaches forgiveness towards one’s enemies. When carried to the extremity, 
such a virtue of forgiveness may tend to complete denunciation of the world 
in an effort to obtain individual blessings. To counter this unworldly inver- 
sion, again the principle of humanity and enthusiasm are needed. 


Thus we have a vicious circle without any definite resolution while love 
and enthusiasm still are mixing with the will to power and selfish possession. 
An ultimate solution can only derive from removing the roots of the will to 
power and of the possessive urge at the starting point where man extends 
enthusiasm and love toward others. To achieve this, love must truly be joined 
to respect. The most significant feature of this fusion of love and respect is 
the feeling that, since love toward others is based on God’s unlimited love, 
my respect towards others should also be boundless. It means that my respect 
toward others must parallel my veneration of God. This is what is meant 
in China by the Confucian teaching that the ‘‘good man serves his parents 
like serving Heaven,’’ and ‘‘governing the people is like performing a great 
worshipping ceremony.’’ There should be no room here for any reflection 
on the presumption that ‘‘I myself alone believe in God with the under- 
standing of his love, but the oppnent does not.’? Such an attitude places the 
other person on a lower level, and then my respect toward others would re- 
main unfulfilled. 


True respect towards others must be unconditional and absolute, directly 
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treating them in the objective sense that ‘‘all men are created equal.’’ Then 
human love, expressed in some form of etiquette, preserves its imner worth 
and becomes mellow and mild. Thus, the deepest human love is transformed 
into the noble feeling of commiseration and humanity. This is identical with 
the Buddhist notion of ‘‘great compassion.” 


Commiseration and compassion differ from ordinary love, because in love 
there is only the feeling that one’s own life or spirit is directed toward others 
on the premise of ‘‘considering others as himself.’? But here, the ‘‘possessive 
impulse over others’? may make an appearance as dregs. On the other hand, 
commiseration and compassion mean communication or mutually internal 
vibration of mine and the other’s real life-spirit. Here, there is also a natural 
interflowing of true sympathy aud fellowship between each other or among 
the human beings concerred. And yet this interflow of sympathy or any other 
sort of kind feeling may be outwardly partly directed and partly absorbed by 
self. Thus it produces an emotion returning to self. This emotional force 
may then expurgate the ordinrily mixed dregs of possessive impulse or other 
soiling sentimenal impurities. There is great truth in this statement. 


More philosophically interpreted, if the fraternity stressed by Westerners 
is to be actually transformed into compassion, it is then necessary that God, 
the source of this ardent love, should be looked upon not merely as the one 
who transcends the human spirit, and not merely the unifier and the object 
of man’s prayer. It is necessary that God be regarded as the One who is 
living within the man’s innermost heart, the one who manifests through our 
bodies his direct interflow of all the spirit and life in actual existence. A 
detailed discussion on, this problem is not feasible in this treatise. 


4. The fourth wisdom that Westerners should learn from the East is 
how to perpetuate their culture. As we have related above, Chinese culture 
is the only one in the world that is historically durable with self-conscious- 
ness as being so in the Chinese mind. It is true that modern Western cul- 
ture is very glitteringly pompous. And yet many observers are already 
worried by the perspective of how to avert its course from withering and 
perishing as those of ancient Greece and Rome. 


We believe that culture is the expression of the spiritual life of each 
people. According to natural laws, all expressions of vigor drain the energy 
of life. There is no force in natural existence that can escape withering 
by over-exertion. This is also true of man’s spiritual energy. If it is not 
to diminish, man must possess a transcendental mind which is formed by 
historical consciousness in communicating with past history and future gen- 
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erations; moreover, ke must with this exalted mind, be able to encounter 
the life-giving source which underlies the heart of men and the principle 
of all things in their perpetual development. In the West, this cosmic life- 
giving source is called God. By means of a religious life, many Westerners 
can more or less approach this cosmic life-giving sourse. But if the usual 
religious life is a rendezvous with God merely through prayer and faith, 
then God can only be transcendent as an external force while man can only 
think of God’s eternity. Thus he can’t yet directly acquire a lofty mind 
which is formed by historical consciousness linking up the past with future 


generations. 


Moreover, approaching this God as the cosmic life-giving source through 
prayer and faith, means that we encounter Him only through man’s trans- 
cending or striving mind; it does not yet mean meeting Him directly with 
one’s own existing self. 


To achieve the aforesaid state of mind, it requires further painstaking 
labor. The starting point of such a great task is to see to it that all out- 
wardly directed expression in our life does not merely follow a natural course, 
but that from time to time it must fight against nature in order to return 
to this cosmic life-giving source and from that only to fulfill the natural 
evolution of life again. This is precisely what we have earlier called the 
wisdom whereby Chinese history and culture could prolong themselves in 
evolutionary development. 


This is not simply a theory of Chinese philosophy, but it is something 
which permeates the whole of Chinese literature, art and etiquette. With 
this wisdom, the Chinese people have in all their cultural life striven to 
find never-ending resources. This is the conservatory way to store up man’s 
life energy, so that it will not be drained up or strained excessively; by 
going against all natural ways by which man seeks to expend his energy, it 
will tend to divert the energy into communicating with the cosmic life- 
giving sources. 


Judging modern Western culture from the foregoing viewpoint, its quest 
for speed-up efficiency constitutes a great problem, Of course, the easy- 
going attitude of the Chinese is in many aspects not suitable to meet the 
present world situation. Yet, this hustling tendency in the Western hemis- 
phere, which necessitates a like acurrying about of the rest of mankind, will 
ultimately immerge into a greater void in space even if each human being 
could sent to separate star by space-ships. And yet this is not the proper 
way for human cultures, including that of the West, to achieve everlasting 
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life. There will come a day when Westerners must also realized that God 
alone is eternal without continuity of human history and culture, and that 
if men cannot live together peacefully on this earth, they cannot expect to 
do so on other planets. Westerners should develop this exalted wisdom for 
the prolongation of their own culture, with a broad mind formed by his- 
torical consciousness. Linking up past and future generations, they may make 
use of such a vast and transcendental mind, thus approaching the cosmic 
life-giving resources while in their daily life they look for the value of 
preserving their life-energy. By so doing, they also come to a true ap- 
preciation of the meaning of filial piety, of the desire for posterity in order 
to prolong the culture and history of their ancestors. This problem cannot 
be discussed in detail in this treatise. 


5. The fifth point which Westerners should learn from the Orientals 
is the feeling of ‘‘one world one family.’? We admit that at present there 
are still many countries which must first bring themselves to national demo- 
cratic reconstruction. Beyond this stage, all of mankind will have to attain 
the goal of merging into one family of nations. Hence, modern human 
beings, as citizens of any one country, should also entertain the feeling of 
world brotherhood. Only in this way can the world eventually attain the 
unity of a single family. 


Viewed from this point of view, most Orientals are richly endowed 
with a feeling of world brotherhood. The Chinese have been traditionally 
fond of talking about the empire as one world and one family. All Chinese 
schools of thought and religion have contributed their share to foster this 
sentinent. Mo-tzu advocated the principle of equal fraternity to the ex- 
treme; the Taoists urged man to get along with others by forgetting their 
differences; Buddhism advised mankind to show commiseration with love 
toward all living things; Confucianism taught man to extend universal 
kindness to all the empire with its ‘tone world, one family.’? Hence, all 
Chinese people must be treated as one man. By expanding this human 
sense or goodness, Confucinism also believed that ‘all men may make 
themselves as Yaos or Shuns (by striving for lofty attainment).’’ Similarly, 
Confucianism believed that ‘‘within the borders of the four seas, for a thou- 
sand generations back and a thousand generations yet to come, all sages are 
endowed with the same mind and adhere to the same principles of truth and 
righteousness.’? The concept of human goodness in Confucianism is clearly 
aimed at this high ideal in its ultimate and universal implications, and thus 
it is close to the universality of Christian love. 


While Christianity insists that all men are inflicted with original sin; 
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the Christian bases himself upon God’s will, that is, something imposed from 
above for the salvation of mankind. Confucianism, on the contrary, rather 
believes in the goodness of human nature, in man’s own possibility to attain 
sage-hood by personal striving as to be in harmony with the virtue or the 
good influence of Heaven. There is between the two a sharp contrast in the 
fundamental creeds. 


Nevertheless, differences in doctrines might still be circulating along 
parallel tracks each with beneficial influence bestowed upon mankind and its 
cultural progress since their aims are not in direct conflict. In fostering the 
noble feeling of world brotherhood, we think it better to rely on a combina- 
tion of Christian and Confucian doctrines rather than on Christian thought 
alone. It is chiefly because Christianity is a systematic religion with many 
organized sects not readily harmonized. Christianity also has the dual con- 
cept of Heaven and hell. All heretics and non-believers may be doomad to 
be relegated to hell. There is therefore never equality or unanimous stand 
even among various Christians, and one main distinction is marked between 
those who do and those who do not belong to the same denomination. Those 
who belong to a certain sect may as alleged go to Heavem while all others 
may go to hell. Hence, although Christian love is unconditional as preached 
by the Gospel, there is in practice one condition that to attain it the man 
must ‘‘believe my doctrine.’’ On this point there is a stupendous problem 
pending resolution. 


According to the Confucian school, the only condition for being able to 
to attain sagehood and to be in harmony with the good influence of Heaven, 
is to be a good human being on his own birth right, there is no church or- 
ganization discriminating against any one. Nor is it necessary for everyone 
to worship Confucius, because basically every body can become a sage like 
Confucius. This is why the Coufucian teachings are not inimical to any 
contemporary religion. Confucianism was a concept of Heaven and Earth, 
but not of hell; nor will it have a hell to accomodate non-believers. One of 
its guiding principles is: ‘‘All things may be nurtured without harming 
each others; many ways might be followed without hindering others’’ pro- 
vided they are directed eventually toward the same goal of goodness. 


Im the event that all of mankind wants to embrace the exalted feeling 
of world brotherhood, the Confucian spirit is really a worthy subject for all 
peoples to learn as a preparatory step for the noble crusade. Besides, the 
same attitude might also be found in Buddhism and Brahmanism, which alike 
teach that ‘‘All men are eligible to the Buddhisthood,’? and ‘‘all men are 
able to merge as one with the great Brahman. This variety of Oriental 
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related to Eastern types of literature, fine arts and rituals in which Wester- 
ners may find something worthy of diligent study. 


The five points presented above do not exhaust the list which we deem 
the Occidentals should learn from the Orient should they endeavor to promote 
Western culture to a completely satisfactory role of world cultural leadership, 
or at least to the upward trend of its own development with perpetuity 
definitely assured. It does not mean that these five essentials are totally 
absent from Western civilization, and do not exist there even as seeds. We 
simply hope that these seeds will germinate, grow and flourish with fruition 
for the benefit of world culture as well as for Western culture itself. 


Chapter Xi. What We Hope for from the Formation of a New World of 
Academic Thought 


Since we believe that Western cultural also has something to learn from 
the East, we may as well present three main points of view concerning the 
future course or direction of both Chinese and world academic development 


First of all, due to the fact that expansion of Occidental culture has 
done much to foster contact between all the peoples on earth, while at the 
same time unfortunately causing heavy damages in headlong collision, we 
must do something now to apply a remedy. For a desirable remedy, we 
consider the main direction of modern academic progress should be read- 
justed so as to convince all peoples to examine the defects of their won cul- 
tures, and to acquire a broader and far reaching perspective of problems as 
a single, overall issue, to be solved in the most friendly spirit possible. 


Aside from the multiplicity of Western cultural sources which produced 
departmentalism of specialized studies in science and philosophy, all of man- 
kind must develop some sort of magnanimous feeling so as to jointly search 
for solutions of their overall problems. Such a magnanimous feeling must 
consist in mutual respect and sympathy toward each other’s culture, though 
it may be of different patterns as adopted by different people, with genuine 
commiseration and compassion toward the adversity of mankind as a whole. 
By this feeling we might recognize that all of the national patterns are ex- 
pressions of human spiritual-lives, in each of which there is the erystalliza- 
tion of human blood, sweat and tears. Hence, all of mankind must learn to 
adopt the Confucian spirit of ‘“‘reviving the perished state and restoring the 
broken family’? so that in mutually influenced co-existence, all nations can 
work together toword the goal of the brotherhood of man; and thereupon, 
they can come to have a common concern for their respective problems. 
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That is a preparatory step for realization, through concerted efforts, of the 
‘fone world one family ideal’. 


Secondly, in the cultivation of the aforesaid grand feeling. it is evident 
that the cool, objective or scientific study of nature and society is only one- 
sided. It is inevitable that another kind of study is needed, which treats 
mankind itself as an existential subject and there tries to elevate it gradu- 
ally to ‘‘lofty sagehood,’? with its heart expanding and wisdom purifying 
day by day so as to reach the stage of mental roundness of spiritual per- 
fection. This study is, in other words, aiming at the daily aggrandizement 
of that human feeling of kindness, with the heart overflowing with com- 
miseration and compassion. 


Such a study is not theology; nor is it the study of outward ethical 
codes or of mental hygiene. It is a type of scholarship which connects 
knowledge and action by which man can transcend his own being and attain 
higher spiritual enlightenment, This is what Confucianists call the ‘*Study 
of moral mind (Hsin)ind Moral Reason (Hsing). It is otherwise called the 
‘Study of Ultimate, Righteous Principles’? or the ‘‘Study of Sagehood.”’ 


The same type of study also exists in Western religious devotion to spiri- 
tual ascendency and the Indian practice of Yoga. Likewise, the emphasis 
on how to become a true Christian by self-cultivation instead of attending 
church service, as first preached by Danish Kierkegaard on Existentialism, 
is aimed at securing a way by which man transcends his existence to attain 
a higher spiritual realm. Yet because of the different cultural origins of 
the West, which were split into the rational pursuit of science (from the 
Greek heritage), the religious cherishment with faith in God’s revela- 
tion (as handed down by Hebrew culture), and in the social, legal and poli- 
tical research (as stressed by the Roman tradition), this type of study has 
not attained the ideal stage as the core of Western thinking. 


If man cannot transcend his own actual being so as to attain the higher 
spiritual realm, then his existing body cannot embrace God while his re- 
ligious faith may be shaken as a result. Meanwhile, nor can he embrace 
and control with complacency his own scientific and technological achieve- 
ments. There is subsequent danger of having atomic or nuclear bombs slip- 
ping out of his control to annihilate the human race. Nor can man re- 
gulate his own invented political, social and juridical institutions so as to 
avert their oppression of individual liberty. Such oppression is manifested 
in modern totalitarian countries, while certain industrialized civic organiza- 
tions also suffer from this same type of collective hardship. The chief trou- 
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ble is that man tries to understand the world objective and, with knowledge 
thus obtained, tries to form ideals which he again continuously objectives 
in the natural and social world. Hence, the whole structure of external cul- 
ture and material riches thus continuously accumulated with its accelerating 
preponderance, automatica!ly fetters human life in such a mechanical manner 
beyond, it seems, the control of human forces. 


On the other hand, the great learning, as related above in attempting to 
‘‘turn the Heaven and Earth around’? for human benefit, means the planting 
of self-dominance of the true subjectivity of man’s subjective existence. 
Such a planting of the self-dominance of true subjectivity depends upon the 
transcendental development of the human being in its present shape. This 
is what we call in China the ‘‘Learning of Setting up the Human Ultima- 
te (x2 Af)’’. Human being as a pole between the Heaven-Pole and the earth- 
Pole. Blessed with the accomplishment of such ‘human ultimacy,’’ can man 
then embrace what he believes and put all of his inventions under strict 
control. This is a great learning our contemporaries must study with ade- 
quate appreciation. 


Finally, human existence as formed or manifested by the ‘‘study of the 
Human Ultimate’’ is a moral subject, but at the same time it transcends 
itself toward a higher spiritual enlightenment, so that it can also truly embrace 
God in the Chinese version of ‘‘becoming harmonious with Heavenly virtue.’’ 
**Therefore, the man’s secular existence is at the same time ‘‘merged into 
moral and religious existence.’? By virtue of its being a moral subject, man 
in the political sense is an authentic citizen in a democratic state, setting 
himself up as a political subject. And when proceeding into the ‘‘one world”’ 
stage of mankind, he will become what Mencius called ‘‘Heaven’s sub ject,’’ 
while still behaving as a ‘‘political subject of the Heavenly Empire.”’ 


Meanwhile, in the realm of knowledge, the same man becomes also an 
‘‘epistemological being.’? As an ‘‘epistemological subject’? or an ‘‘intellectual 
being,’? he does not remain bogged down in the objective world, but rather 
stands above it; at the same time, his concepts or ideas are not limited or 
fixed by any particular instances, so that his conceptual knowledge will not 
be contradicted with the ‘‘round and all-pervasive wisdom’? which in the 
whole of cultural history makes him a ‘‘subject living in a lasting and bound- 
less historical culture linking up the past and future.’’ From this view point, 
human life becomes integrated with the cosmos. In this orderly universe, he 
will witness the ‘Eternal Way,” or, as is said in the West, ‘‘God’s Direct 
Revelation.’? This is the direction which we think, a new learning must take 
for all the peoples of the world. 
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As for the final goal, ‘‘Learning of Setting up the Human Ultimate,” 
by following the aforesaid direction, we attain the goal for uniting in its 
development all the diverse cultural heritages of the West and the religious 
and moral wisdom of the East. 





We do not know when this ideal will bs rsalized. But if we want to im- 
plement such an ideal, we can begin right now. For us Chinese, it is neces- 
sary that we begin with our realistic position of carrying out a more dynamic 
cultural program in order to help accomplish the national, democratic recon- 
struction dating back several scores years, thus bringing scientific industriali- 
zation to China. That is, in fulfilling the demand for self-development of 
Chinese calture, the aforesaid dynamic program is aimed at setting-up the 
Chinese people’s existence as a political subject and also an epistemological 
sub ject. 


For Westerners, there is need for self-examining their own cultural weak- 
nesses so as to learn something valuable from the East, with better under- 
standing of other cultural traditions. That being the cass, Western demo- 
cracies, in their position of world leadership, will have to champion also the 
enlightened development of other people’s cultures together with their aspira- 
t'on for national democratic reconstruction. It should be done by demonstrat- 
ing their noble spirit of ‘reviving the perished and restoring the broken.’’ 
This magnificent task, if well done, will make all peoples first attain the 
status of true citizens in their respective countries, and later will promote 
them all into the position of ‘‘Heaven’s People’? in the ‘‘one world, One 
Family’”’ utopia. To attain this the attitude of Westerners in studying Orient- 
al scholarship, cultural pattern and history, should also be modified as we 
have related above. 





be 
it 


We can well recall that before the 18th century many learned Western- 
ers had particularly admired Chinese culture. Later in the early 19th cen- 
tury, China assumed world leadership by treating the Westerners, rightly or 
wrongly, as barbarians. But from the latter half of the 19th century up to 
the present, most Westerners have been looking down upon some Eastern na- 
tions, including China, as ‘‘under-developed’’ psoples. Meanwhile, most Chi- 
nese after self-examination considered them;elves inferior to others in many, 
if not all, respects. Past history has thus shown a succession of reciprocal 
admiration and depreciation between China and the West, as though the 
‘*Heavenly Way of Rotation,’’ or The Buddhist version of ‘*Karmi,’’ were 
at work. 


But now, the time has coms for a meeting of minds between the East 
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and the West in the light of true equality for mutual benefaction. Appar- 
ently, Chinese culture is now chaotic despite its past imcomparable brilliancy. 
At present, although Western culture is overwhelmingly glittering, its future 
will be a hard nut to crack. Time and tide are calling all the peoples of 
the world to mutually understanding in the mood of ‘‘like mind, like com- 
prehension,’’ and the rotating ‘‘wheel of the Cosmic Law,’’ so that by joint- 
ly carrying the common burdens of hardships, maladies, deladies, defects 
and mistakes of mankind, a new road may be opened up for all humanity. 
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The Joy of Chinese Sages 


By John C. H. Wu (2 #688) 


1. Joy and Music 

‘Where there is music there is joy,’’ says one of the ancient Chinese 
classics, Li Ki, as rendered by James Legge.' A literal translation of the 
same sentence would be: ‘‘Music is joy.’? In fact, joy and music are 
represented by one and the same character. When it is intended to denote 
music, it is pronounced ‘‘yueh;’? when it is intended to denote joy, it is 
pronounced ‘‘lo.’? But the same word is used in both cases. From this you 
can easily realize how inseparable the spirit of joy is from the spirit of 
music. 


According to the Chinese way of thinking, music is joy, and joy is 
music, because both of them are essentially bound up with the idea of 
Harmony. 


In the Treatise on Music,*® the origin of music is traced to the harmony 
of the cosmos. It says: ‘‘The breath of earth ascends on high, and the 
breath of heaven descends below. These in their repressive and expansive 
powers comes into mutual contact, and heaven and earth act on each other. 
(The susceptibilities of nature) are roused by the thunder, excited by the 
wind and rain, moved by the four seasons, and warmed by the sun and the 
moon; and all the processes of change and growth vigorously proceed. Thus 
it was that masic was framed to indicate the harmony between heaven and 
earth.‘** In another place, it says, ’’Great music expresses the harmony of 
heaven and earth.’’* 





Now, heaven and earth constitute the Macrocosm, while man is the 
Microcosm. If a man achieves a harmony within himself corresponding to 
the harmony of the big Cosmos, then the spirit of joy will well up spontan- 
eously from the depths of his being, indicating that he is in tune with the 
Cosmos. 














In other words, joy cones fron the perfect reilizitioa of oas’s per- 
sonality, which depends upon the achievemsat of interior harmony. As 
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music is the art of harmony par excellence, it is little wonder that the 
ancient Chinese sages laid such emphasis on the cultivation of music as a 
means of developing the human personality. Let one example illustrate’ 
the point. It is recorded in the Book of History how Emperor Shun ap- 
pointed his cabinet, including the Prime Ministers of Agriculture, Education, 
Justice, Public Works, and so forth. What interests me particularly is the 
appointment of the Minister of Music. The Emperor said ‘‘Ku’ei, I ap- 
point you to take charge of music, to teach our sons to be straightforward 
and yet mild, to be generous and yet firm, to be strong without being 
rude, and to be simple without being arrogant.’ 


Confucius was in the grand tradition when he announced his prozram 
for the education of his pupils: ‘First arouse their interest in learning 
by means of poetry; then establish their character by making them practice 
the rules of propriety; finally, harmonize their personality by means of 
music.’’® 


It is only in the last stage that one attains the fullness of joy. As 
Confucius put it, ‘‘To know it is not so good as to like it; and to like it 
is not so good as to rejoice in it.’’? 


Just as there are different styles of music, even though all of them 
are good, so there are different levels of joy. The joy of the Confucianist 
is not exactly the same as the joy of the Taoist, which in turn differs 
from that of the Baddhist. The only thing common to the three schools 
is that their joy is sharply distinct from the sensual pleasures of the world. 


2. The Confucian Joy 


Let us take up first the joy of the Confucian sohool. 


The very beginning of the Analects of Confucius radiates an atmosphere 
of joy, It sets the tone to the whole book. It opens like this: 


The Master said, ‘‘Is it not a true delight to learn and to practice 
constantly what one has learned? Is it not a real joy to see men 
of kindred spirit gathered from distant places? Is it not characte- 
ristic of the gentleman not to be saddened even when his qualities 
are not known by others?’’® 


Here we find the joy of leiraing, the joy of fellowship, and the joy 
the perfect development of one’s persoaality without rszard to recognition 
by the world. 
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Confucius described himself as ‘‘a man who is so eagerly absorbed in 
learning and teaching as to foget his meals, and finds such joy in it as to 
forget all his worries, being quite oblivious of the coming on of old age.’”® 


Of all his pupils he had the greatest love for Yen Huei. He never 
tired of praising him. He said, ‘‘How good is Huei! With a single bamboo 
bow! of rice, and a single ladle of cabbage soup, living in a miserable alley, 
-- others could not have borne such distress, but Huei has never lost his 
spirit of joy. How good is Huei!’ This means that Confucius admitted 
people whose joy came from within and not from external circumstances 
of life, He himself has said, ‘‘With coarse food to eat, water for drink, 
and a bent arm for a pillow, — even in such a state one can find joy. As 
for riches and honors obtained through improper means, they are just so 
many fleeting clouds to me.’ 


On the whole, it may be said that the Confucian joy comes from the 
awareness that one has well acquitted oneself of one’s duties. Tseng-shen, 
one of the greatest pupils of Confucius, once said, ‘‘Everyday I examine 
myself on three points: In planning for others, have I failed in conscien- 
tiousness? In dealing with my friends, have I been wanting in sincerity? 
In learning, have I neglected to practice what my Master has taught me?’’!” 
It was only on his death-bed that Tseng-shen felt relieved. He summoned 
his pupils and said to them, ‘‘Free my feet,“ ree my hands. The Song says: 


In fear and trembling, 

With caution and care, 

As though on the brink of @ chasm, 
As though treading thin ice. 


But I feel now that whatever may betide I have got through safely, my 
little ones.’’** Ones can imagine what a moment of pure joy he experienced 
then. 


Compared with Tseng-shen, Yen Huei was, of course, far more gifted. 
He knew the joy of wisdom, from which moral actions flow spontaneously. 
With Tseng-shen it was different. He was called ‘‘stupid’’? by Confucius.'* 
Yet, stupid as he was, he plodded through life with the utmost caution and 
effort, and finally arrived at the heaven of peace just before his death. Later 
Confucian scholars mostly modelled themselves upon the example of Tseng- 
shen; for the simple reason that Yen Huei was inimitable. Only the more 
gifted ones have dared to aspire to the joy of Yen Huei, but none to my 
knowledge has quite reached him. The secret of Yen Huei’s greatness is 
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revealed in what Tseng-shen said of him: ,,Clever, yet not ashamed to 
consult those less clever than himself; widely gifted, yet not ashamed to 
consult those with few gifts; having, yet seeming not to have; full, yet 
seeming empty; offended against, yet never reckoning — long ago I had a 
friend whose ways were such as this.’*!5 


It would seem that in the makeup of Yen Huei, the Confucian devotion 
to moral life was united to a contemplativeness characteristic of Taoism. 


The beautiful thing about Confucian humanism is that it is so broad. 
Nothing that is so interest to man as man is alien to it. It does not despise 
any essentially human feelings, affections, desires and appetites; it only 
insists that they should conform to the ideal of harmony. In the Book of 
Songs, for instance, which is said to have been compiled by Confucius 
himself, and which he never tired of recommending to his pupils and even 
to his own son, there are love-songs of the best sort. Let one example 
suffice: 


Cold is the wind, chill the rain. 
The cock crows kikeriki. 

Now that I have seen my love, _ 
Peace has come to me. 
The wind whistles, the rain drizzles. 
The cock crows kukeriku. 

Now that I have seen my love, 

My sickness is healed too. 

The wind aud the rain darken the day. 
The cock ceases not to crow. 

Now that I have seen my love, 

My joy ceases not to grow.'” 


Confucianism seeks harmony in human relations, and when it expresses 
itself in poetry, it radiates a certain fragrance of sympathy that warms 
the cockles of your heart. 


Confucius was not a teetotaler or a kill-joy. No, he believed in enjoying - 
the fine things of life. He only counselled moderation in our enjoyments. 
I will reproduce here a free translation of a charming Confucian song on 
Feasting. This song is in the form of a dialogue between the feasters and 
the monitor. You must not imagine that the monitor wears a long face. 
He too is singing and dancing, and his soag adds a mellow luster and a 
humorous touch to the whole function. 
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The Song of the Cricket** 


The cricket sings in the hall, 

The year is late in the fall. 

Let’s dance and sing to-day; 

The sun and the moon wouldn’t stay. 


Do not go to extremes, 
Forget not your noble dreams. 
See how the prudent boys 
Restrain themselves in joys. 


The cricket sings in the hall, 
The year’ll take leave of all. 
Let’s dance and sing tonight 
To catch time in its flight. 


Enjoy you surely may, 
But heed what the elders say. 
If you have no control, 
You may soon lose your soul. 


The cricket sings in the hall. 
The year is beyond recall. 
Let’s make the best of life; 
Time’s like a butcher’s knife. 


I know that life is brief; 

But too much joy brings grief. 
Beware of the charms of beauty: 
True peace is found in duty. 


3. The Taoistic Joy 


If the confucianists seek joy in the harmony of the human world, the 
Taoists seek joy in the harmony between the individual and the Universe. 
They aspire to transcend the human hive, and live in the bosom of Nature. 
Let me quote to you a typical Taoistic poem by a poet of the fourth cen- 


tury, Lu Yun: 


Beyond the dusty world, 
I enjoy solitude and peace. 
I shut my door, 


I close my window. 
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Harmony is my Spring, 

Purity my Autumn. 

As I follow the rhythms of nature, 
My cottage becomes a cosmos.!® 


In other words, although he lived in isolation, he was really no isola- 
tionalist; because he was one with the Universe, his spirit being tuned to 
the rhythms of Nature. Unlike the Confucianist, who finds happiness chiely 
in the fellowship of like-minded people, the Taoist feels at home when he 
is alone in the midst of Nature. 


Another marked difference between Confucianism and Taoism lies in 
the fact that, while Confucianism sets great store by learning, Taoism 
advocates the abandonment of learning. Let me quote to you a song of the 
well-known Taoist, Chi K’ang, of the third century: 


Cast out wisdom and reject learning; 

Let your thoughts roam in the Great Void. 
Repenting of your past follies 

Will bring no peace to your heart. 

Casting my line in a single stream, 

I am more happy than a prince. 

With loosed hair I go a-singing, 

The whole world will join in my refrain. 
This is the burden of my song: 

Let your thoughts roam in the Great Void.*° 


You have heard Confucius say that riches and honors improperly 
obtained were so many clouds to him. The Taoist seems to go a step 
further. To him all riches and honors, whether properly or improperly 
obtained, are nothing. As the great Taoist Chuang Tzu put it, the man of 
the Tao ‘‘lets the gold lie hid in the hill, and the pearls in the deep; he 
considers not poverty or money to be any gain, he keeps aloof from riches 
and honors, he rejoices not in long life, and grieves not for early death; 
he does not consider prosperity a glory, nor is ashamed of indigence; he 
would not grasp at the gain of the whole world to be held as his own 
private portion; he would not desire to rule over the whole world as _ his 
own private distinction. His distinction is in understanding that all things 
belong to the one treasury, and that death and life should be viewed in the 
same way.’”?! 


If you understand that ‘all things belong to one treasury,”’ the tresury 
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of Nature, and if you are one with Nature, then the sun is yours, the 
moon is yours, the stars are yours, the whole world is yours. It all depends 
upon how you look at it. The whole teaching of Taoism may be summed 
up in a couple of paradoxes: To possess everything, desire to possess noth- 
ing. To be everything, desire to be nothing.” 


The joy of the Taoist 1s the joy of non-attachment, of perfect fre- 
edom. It lacks the warmth of the Confucian joy, but there is a bre- 
eziness about it which gives refreshment to your spirit. Let me read to 
you some specimens of poetry of distinctly Taoistic inspiration: 


The Fisherman’s Songs*™* 


By Prince Li Yu 


(1) 


The foam of the waves simulates endless drifts of snow. 

The peach-trees and the pear-trees silently form a battalion of 
Spring. 

A bottle of wine, 

An angling line, 

How many men share the happiness that’s mine. 


(2) 


An oar of Spring breeze playing about a leaf of a boat. 
A tiny hook at the end of the silken cord. 

An islet of flowers, 

A jugful of wine, 

Over the boundless waves liberty is mine. 


On Reading the Book of Hills and Seas 
By Tao Chien 


In early Summer grass and trees grow; 

Leafy branches sway around my house. 

The birds are happy in finding their shelter; 
I too love my humble hut. © 

The fields being tilled and sown; 

It is time to enjoy my books. 

My lonely lane has no deep worn tracks. 

And the carts of old friends often turn back. 
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Joyfully I drink Spring wine, and pick the greens from my garden. 
A refreshing shower comes from the east, 

And a gentle breeze bears it company. 

I run through the adventures of Prince Chou. 

I feast my eyes on the pictures of hills and seas. 

Looking up and down the whole universe is before my eyes, 

And happiness floods my mind. 


So he was king of all he surveyed. In fact, as he put it so candidly: 


A man in tune with himself is easily contented; 
More than enough is not. what I want.”5 


The Taoist looks at life as a play, and his role is that of the clown. 


Sober and Free*® 
By Chu tun-ju 


Old age is not without delight for me: 

Having gone through a variegated life 

I have come to know the Beyond. 

I have seen through the bubble of life, 

I have annihilated the sea of regret and mountain of sorrow. 

Flowers no longer keep me in a maze; 

Wine no longer holds me in the leash; 

Everywhere I find myself sober and free. 

When my stomach is filled, I go to sleep. 

When I get up, I play my role according to the changing scenes 
of the stage. 

Talk not to me about the past and the future,— 

On old man’s heart has no room for such gossip. 

I neither cultivate the Tao, nor curry the favor of the Buddha, 

Nor follow the example of the restless Confucius. 

I am too lazy to argue with you, Sir! 

Let others laugh! 

I am like this because I am Iike this! 

When the play is over, 

I doff my costume and give it to the fool. 


The Philosophy of a Fool™’ 
By Hsin Ch’i-chi 


I do not expect to live much longer, being ill and old. 
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Every particle of time is worth a thousand pieces of gold. 
In my life I have paid up my dues to the hills and brooks; 
But there is no remedy against the lust of books. 

I may be wise: I may be otherwise. 

What if I fall? What if I rise? 

Each of us has his unique face; 

So each may keep his peculiar pace. 

If I were to write an autobiography, 

What a perennial fountain of laughter it would be! 


The spirit of the Taoist is so attuned to the rhythms of nature that 
he can accept lyrically joyfully whatever happens to him, whether it be 
prosperity and advers'ty, life or death. Let me relate to you an interesting 
anecdote about Chuang Tzu. When Chuane Tzu was about to die, his 
pupils expressed the wish to give him a grand burial. But Chuang Tzu 
said, ‘‘I have heaven and earth for my coffin and its shell; the sun and 
the moon for my two round symbols of jade; the stars and constellations for 
my pearls and jewels; and all things assisting as my mourners. Will not 
the provisions for my burial be complete? What could you to them?”’ 
The pupils replied, ‘‘We are afraid that the crows and kites will eat our 
master.’? Chuang Tzu said, ‘‘Above, the crows and kites will eat me: 
below, the molecrickts and ants will eat me. To rob the one to give to 
the other only shows your partiality.**”’ 


4. The Joy of the Zen Buddhists 


The German philosopher, Hermann Keyserling, in his The Travel Diary 
of @ Philosopher, offers an interesting comparison between Confucianism 
and Taoism. ‘‘Kung Fu Tse and Laotse,’’ he said, ‘‘represent the opposite 
poles of possible perfection; the one represents the perfection of appearance, 
the other the perfection of significance; the former, the perfection within 
the sphere of the materialized, the latter, within the non-materialized; 
therefore they cannot be measured with the same gauge.’’*® 


On the whole, I think that Keyserling’s appraisal is wight. But if 
Confucianism and Taoism represent the opposite poles of possible perfection, 
one may wonder where does Buddhism come in. To my my mind, Buddhism, 
especially zen Buddhism,*® which is a typically Chinese product, represents 
an attempt to harmonize the two poles by transcending them both. The 
zen Buddhist aspires to reach the Other Shore by standing right where he 
is. He sees all things in the light of Eternity. For him every experience 
in life, however ordinary it may be, is charged with wonderful significance, 
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because it is a springboard to jump into the ocean of Mystery. Apparently 
he is living in the same world as others, but really he is living in a new 
heaven and new earth. His joy is the joy of sudden illumination.** Through 
sudden illumination, you gain a flash of insight into the very nature of 
things, which now appear to you as so many fairy-like flowers having no 
tangible realities. In the light of eternity, the Universe itelf, with all 
the billions of years of its existence, appears like a magical flower which 
blooms for a single instant and disappears for ever. All the pageants of 
life are like a race horse seen through a crevice. I know of a person who 
attained a sudden illumination on reading a poem by Sui Yanp-ti: 


Flowers and Moonlight on she Spring River*® 


The evening river is level and motionless-- 

The spring colours just open to their full. 

Suddenly a wave carries the moon away 

And the tidal water comes with its freight of stars. 


This poem is innocent enough, but it opened the interior eye of that 
reader to the transitory and fluid nature of the Cosmos, which ordinarily 
appears so permanent. Thus, zen makes you see into the work of creation, 
although it does not claim to interview the Creator himself.** 


Shakespeare was steeped in the spirit of zen, Shakespeare who made 
Prospero declare near the end of the Tempest: 


Our revels now are ended. These our actors, 
As I foretold you, were all spirits and 

Are melted into the air, into thin air: 

And, like the baseless fabric of this vision, 
The cloud-capp’d towers, the gorgeous palaces, 
The solemn temples, the great globe itself, 
Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve 

And, like this insubstantial pageant faded, 
Leave not a rack behind. We are such stuff 
As dreams are made on, and our little life 
Is rounded with a sleep.*4 


Yet, with the zen masters, while all apparently permanent things become 
evanescent, the most transitory things acquire an eternal significance. The 
notes of a songster, the smile of a flower, a casual re-union of old friends, 
the whisper of a lover, the birth of a child, the echoes of a church bell, all 
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these things have an eternal record, bathed as they are in the ocean of my- 
stery. The spring flowers look prettier, and the mountain stream runs cool- 
er and more transparent. 


Let me relate to you a charming anecdote about the great Zen master, 
Hsuan Sha. One day, Hsuan Sha had ascended to the platform and was 
ready to preach a sermon, when he heard the twitter of a swallow outside 
the Hall. Quite abruptly he remarked to his audience, ‘‘What a wonderful 
sermon on Reality.’”” Thereupon, he came down from the platform and re- 
tired to his room.** 


Many of the poems of the T’ang dynasty are saturated with the spirit 
of Zen. I will quote one which I like very much. 


A Night-Mooring Outside the Gity of Soochow * 


By Chang Chi 


The moon has gone down; 

The crows are cawing; 

The sky is filled with frost. 

The maple-trees and the fisherman’s lanterns 

Accompany my fitful slumbers. 

Suddenly, from the Cold Hill Temple beyond the city of Soochow 
Come echoes of the midnight-bell to a passing boat! 


This looks like a sudden invasion of Eternity into the realm of time. 


C. G. Jung says, ‘Zen is one of the most wonderful blossoms of the 
Chinese spirit, which was readily impregnated by the immense thought-world 
of Buddhism.’’*? Now, what is the most fundamental characteristic of the 
Chinese spirit? To my mind, it is the union of the abstract with the con- 
crete, of the universal with the particular, of utmost unearthliness with com- 
plete earthliness, of transcendental idealism with a matter-of-fact practical- 
ness. This union is not a matter of theoretical synthesis, but a matter of 
personal experience. As Confucius put it, ‘‘All people eat and drink but few 
know the taste.’’** Wisdom is something to be relished, and no one can do 
it for you; you have to relish it for yourself. In the parlance of Zen, only 
he who drinks the water knows how warm or how cold it tastés.** Yuan 
Wu expressed the same thing by a romantic poem: 


She waits behind the brocade screens,— 
The incense in the Gold Duck is burning out. 
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In the midst of flute-playing and songs, 

He returns intoxicated, supported by friends. 
The happy adventure of the romantic youth,— 
The lady alone knows its sweetness.‘° 


The famous Zen layman, Pang Yun, wrote a poem, which seems to put 
the spirit of Zen in a nutshell: 


In my daily life there are no affairs 

Except those I casually meet. 

None I choose, none I refuse; 

I just do whatever I am called to do. 

What is true glory? 

Hills and mountains without a speck of dust! 
What is supernatural power and miraculous work? 
Drawing water, and carrying full! 


The idea that ordinary duties of one’s daily life are charged with spiri- 
tual significance is typically Chinese. Dr. Suzuki has written something very 
appropriate on this point: ‘‘No doubt the idea was greatly enforced by the 
characteristic industry and practicalness of the Chinese people by whom Zen 
was mainly elaborated. The fact is that if there is any one thing that is 
most emphatically insisted upon by the Zen masters as the practical expres- 
sion of their faith, it is serving others, doing work for others, not osten- 
tatiously indeed but secretly, without making others know of it. Says Eokhart, 
‘what a man takes in by contemplation he must pour out in love.’ Zen 
would say, ‘Pour it out in work,’ meaning by work the active and concrete 
realisation of love. Tauler made spinning and shoe-making and other home- 
ly duties gifts of the Holy Ghost; Brother Lawrence made cooking sacra- 
mental; George Herbert wrote: 


‘Who sweeps a room as for thy laws 
Makes that and the action fine.’ 


These are all expressions of the spirit of Zen, as far as its practical side is 
concerned. Mystics are thus all practical men, they are far from being vi- 
sionaries whose souls are too absorbed in things unearthly or of the other 
world to be concerned with this life.’’* 


5. The Hiat of a Syathesis 


All this reminds me of some of the flashes of insight shown out by the 
Neo-Confucianist, Chen Hao. Take this for instance: ‘‘The Tao is in the 
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ordinary activities of your daily life, such as sweeping the floor and con- 
versing with your friends.’** -Here is another: ‘‘To look at the sky from 
within a well does not actually make the sky small. It is only because you 
are in the well that your vision is bounded by its mouth. However, there is 
nothing wrong with the well, nor can it be dispensed with. The important 
thing is for you to get out of it, that you may see how big the sky is. After 
your vision is enlarged, being no longer bounded by the well, it will do no 
harm for you to re-enter the well.’ 


It was because he could go in and out of the well so freely that Chen 
Hao attained an interior joy akin to that of Yen Huei. Let me reproduce 
here a lovely poem of his: 


Lines Written on a Spring Day* 


The clouds are thin like fleeze; 
A gentle breeze is blowing; 
The day is near its noontide. 

I loiter among the flowers; 

I follow the willows; 

I cross the bridge over the stream. 
Men of the world know not 
The secret joy 

Of my heart. 

They will say that an old man 
Is stealing moments of leisure 
In order to emulate the youth. 


In Chen Hao, Chow Tun-yi, Lu Shiang-shan, Shao Yung, Wang Yang- 
ming, Lii Ku’en, and Huang Tsung-hsi, there is a joy which is fundamen- 
tally Confucian, but at the same time it has been fructified by their vital 
contact with the best of Taoism and Buddhism. There is, at least, a hint 
of a synthesis of the three types of joy which we have treated of in the 
foregoing pages. But it is not within the purpose of this paper to deal with 


this hint of a synthesis. Let me, therefore, conclude here with a mere hint 
of the hint. 
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Mencius and St. Thomas—Spiritually Akin‘* 


By Paul K. T. Sih (#®¢3i) 


The humanist studies of traditional China are based primarily on the 
teachings of Confucius and Mencius. Mencius’ contribution to the develop- 
ment of humanistic philosophy in China is even greater than that of Con- 
fucius. It was Mencius who developed Confucian teachings into a system 
of thought. As to Western civilization, it had a close relationship with 
Greek philosophy. However, it did not attain its full development until 
the Middle Ages when St. Thomas came to the fore. Thus, in order to 
better understand the interplay of Eastern and Western cultures, we must. 
first unravel the relationship between the humanist thought of the Orient 
and the religious traditions of the Occident, particularly Mencius* philoso- 
phy with that of St. Thomas. 


Both in time and in space, Mencius and St. Thomas are far apart. 
However, in their basic conceptions of the social order we can find no 
other two in the Eastern and Western worlds who have been so close as 
these great philosophers. This mental similarity is manifested even most 
clearly in their concept of justice. 


Both Mencius and St. Thomas realize, at the outset, that men are by 
nature social beings. They live together and work together for mutual 
advantage. Society succeeds in promoting the common welfare of its mem- 
bers only to the extent that the common life of the members is ruled by 
order and justice. Without peace and order no society can live long. But 
the peace and order of society are attained through the practice of the 
virtue of justice. It is justice which leads each man to give to every other 
man what is due to him. It is justice which leads man to respect the 





* Translated and expanded from an article in Chinese entitled ‘‘The Con- 
cept of Justice of Mencius and St. Thomas” which appeared in the 
Tsing Hua Journal of Chinese Studies, New Ssries II, No. I, 1960, by 
Paul K. T. Sih. 
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rights of another. In this way justice gives to society the stability and 
efficiency necessary for successful living. In this sense, St. Thomas says: 


‘*Justice is a habit whereby a man renders to each one his due by a 
constant and perpetual will,’’! and again, 


**Justice is a habit whereby a man is said to be capable of doing just 
actions in accordance with his choice.’” 


He also says with St. Ambrose: 


“Tt is justice that renders to each one what is his, and claims not an- 
other’s property; it disregards its own profit in order to preserve the 
common equity.’”* 


We find a similar view in the works of Mencius: 


1. ‘Justice is the Way.’’* 
2. ‘Justice is man’s path.’”® 
3. ‘Justice is man’s straight path.’’® 


Nfencius maintains that justice is the right way to be followed by men. It 
is the social norm of human conduct. He says: 


**To take what one has not a right to is contrary to justice,’ and 
**All men have some things which they will not do;—extend that feel- 
ing to the things which they do, and justice will be the result.’”® 


What Mencius means here by ‘‘contrary to justice,’ ‘‘will not do’’ connotes 
one and the same thing: Justice is the only proper relation between rights 
and obligations. The virtue of justice is based primarily on the recognition 
in each man of both rights and obligations. We have the words of St. 
Thomas: 


‘*All acts of virtue can pertain to justice, in so far as it directs man 
to the common good. It is in this sense that justice is called a general 
virtue.’’® 


What makes the virtue of justice most praiseworthy is its operation. Justice 
must be expressed not merely in words but in deeds. St. Thomas com- 
ments: 


‘‘The subject of a virtue is the power waose act that virtue aim; at 
rectifying. Now justice does not aim at directing an act of the cogni- 
tive power, for we are not said to be just through knowing something 
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aright. Hence the subject of justice is not the intellect or reason which 
is a cognitive power. But since we are said to be just through doing 
something aright, and because the proximate principle of action is the 


appetitive power, justice must needs be in some appetitive power as its 
sub ject.’?!° 


Thus, justice stands foremost among all the moral virtues: 


‘*The most excellent of the virtues would seem to be justice, and more 
glorious than either the evening or the morning star.’’!! 


Both Mencius and St. Thomas maintain that justice is the most resplen- 
dent of the virtues, and gives its name to the *“‘good man.’’ On the con- 
trary, if one does not live by the virtue of justice, one will become incap- 
able of human living. Without justice the life of man is a will-o’-the-wisp 
tossed about violently by the hurricane winds of brute force. A Chinese 


proverb goes, ‘‘One who does too many unjust actions certainly courts death 
at his own hands.”’ 


Justice can be expressed in various forms. St. Thomas classifies justice 
into distributive and commutative justice. Distributive justice governs the 
distribution of the goods or the burdens of society to the individual mem- 
bers. Commutative justice, on the other hand, rules the relations between 
individual men. However, distributive or commutative justice should be so 
executed that the principle of moderation be always observed. 


Mencius does not make any classification of justice. However, he does 
entertain concepts of justice similar to those of St. Thomas when he dis- 
cusses ‘*T’ung-I’’ (3%) or distributive justice: 


‘‘Those who labor with their minds govern others; those who labor with 
their strength are governed by others. Those who are governed by others 
support them; those who govern others are supported by them. This is 
a principle (of justice) universally recognized.’’!* 


Those who govern others represent government. The duties of the govern- 
ment are: 


‘*Established és’eang, seu, heo, and heaou,—all those educational institu- 
tions,—for the instruction of the people. The name ts’eang indicates 
nourishing as its object; heaou indicates teaching; and sew indicates archery. 
By the Nea dynasty, the name heaou was used; by the Yin, that of seu; 
and by the Chow, that of ¢ts’eang. As to the heo, they belonged to the 
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three dynasties, and by that name. The object of them all is to illus- 
trate human relations. When those are thus illustrated by superiors, 
kindly feeling will prevail among the inferior people below. Should a 
real sovereign arise, he will certainly come and take an example from 
you; and thus you will be the teacher of the true sovereign.’’!® 


What we mean here by ‘establish all educational institutions,’ ‘‘illustrate 
human relations,’? ‘‘be the teacher,”’ etc. is that the government must per- 
form its educational and cultural obligations: 


‘‘Now men possess a moral nature; but if they are well fed, warmly 
clad, and comfortably lodged, without being taught at the same time, 
they become almost like beasts. This was a subject of anxiety to the 
minister of instruction, to teach the relations of humanity:—how, be- 
tween father and son, there should be affection; between sovereign and 
minister, righteousness; between husband and wife, attention to their 
separate functions; between old and young, a proper order; and between 
friends, fidelity.’’'* 


When human relations are in proper order, justice naturally prevails. In ad- 
dition, the government must dispense justice to the people by taking adequate 
care of their physical needs: 


*‘Around the homestead with its five mow, the space beneath the walls 
was planted with mulberry trees, with which the women nourished 
silkworms, and thus the old were able to have silk to wear. Each family 
had five brood hens and two brood sows, which were kept to their 
breeding seasons, and thus the old were able to have flesh to eat. The 
husband-men cultivated their farms of one hundred mow, and thus their 
families of eight mouths were secured against want. The expression, 
‘The chief of the West knows well how to nourish the old,’ refers to 
his regulation of the fields and dwellings, his teaching them to plant 
the mulberry and nourish those animals, and his instructing the wives 
and children, so as to make them nourish their aged. At fifty, warmth 
cannot be maintained without silks, and at seventy flesh is necessary to 
satisfy the appetite. Persons not kept warm nor supplied with food 
are said to be starved and famished, but among the people of King 
Wan, there were no aged who were starved and famished. This is the 
meaning of the expression in question.’?!® 


Again Mencius holds: 
‘There were the old and wifeless, or widowers; the old and husbandless, 
or widows; the old and childless, or-solitaries; the young and father- 
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less, or orphans:—these four classes are the most destitute of the peo- 
ple, and have none to whom they can tell their wants, and King Wan, 
in the institution of his government with its benevolent action, made 
them the first objects of his regard.’’!® 


But to carry out these benevolent actions is a kind of particular justice that 
has to be extended out by the government. The primary duty of the gov- 
ernment is to advance the common welfare of the people. This idea is also 
shared by St. Thomas who maintains that attention should be given to 
man’s physical as well as spiritual needs. The Gospel tells us of parable 
relative to the feeding of a crowd of four thousand with seven loaves.’’ St. 
Thomas recognizes that a minimum supply of material needs is essential for 
the development of one’s spiritual life. 


So far as commutative justice is concerned, it seems much simpler than 
distributive justice. ‘The consideration of commutative justice is often based 
on the exact arithmetical mean. If a man has borrowed ten dollars from 
someone, he must repay ten dollars. If he has stolen five dollars, he must 
restore five dollars. The fact that commutative justice demands the restitu- 
tion of what has been taken from another shows the essential characteristic 
of commutative justice. Similar concepts are found in Mencius’ writings: 


1. ‘In any matter contrary to the principle of justice which they 
prescribed, he would neither have given nor taken a single straw.’’!® 


2. ‘If he can give full developiaent to the feeling which refuses to 
break through, or jump over a wall, his sense of justice will be 
more than can be called into practice.’’!® 


3. ‘*Here is a man, who every day appropriates some of his ne ghbor’s 
strayed fowls. Some one says to him, ‘Such is not the way of a 
good man’; and he replies, ‘With your leave I will diminish my 
appropriation, and will take only one fowl a month, until next 
year, when I will make an end of the practice.’ If you know that 
the thing is unjust, then use all dispatch in putting an end to it: 
-why wait till next year?’’?° 


4. ‘Yet a man will accept ten thousand chung, without any considera- 
tion of propriety or justice. That can the ten thousand chung add 
to him?’’?! 


The principle of justice cannot be limited to these few mentioned. In 
short, the central idea of Mencius is based on the Colden Mean or the law 
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of moderation. What is considered just or unjust has to be decided according 
to changing circumstances. Above all, no justice can be done when things 
are allowed to go to extremes. Mencius gives us these illustrations: 


‘‘When Tseng Tzu dwelt in Wooshing, there came a band from Yue 
to plunder it. Some one said to him, ‘The plunderers are coming:— 
why not leave this?’ Tseng Tzu on this left the city, saying to the 
man in charge of the house, ‘Do not lodge any persons in my house lest 
they break and injure the plants and trees.” When the plunderers 
withdrew, he sent word to him, saying, ‘Repair the walls of my house. 
I am about to return.” When the plunderers retired, Tseng Tzu 
returned. --- When Tzu Sze was living in Wei, there came a band 
from Ts’e to plunder. Some one said to him, ‘The plunderers are 
coming: - why not leave this? Tzu Sze said, ‘If I go away, whom 
will the prince have to guard the state with?’ Mencius said, ‘Tseag 
Tzu and Tzu Sze agreed in the principle of their conduct. Tseng 
Tzu was a teacher — in the place of a father or elder brother. Tzu 
Sze was a minister — in a subordinate place. If Tseng Tzu and 


Tzu Sze had exchanged places, the one would have done what the 
other did.’’?* 


‘‘Here now in the same apartment with you are people fighting:— 
you ought to part them. Though you part them with your cap 
simply tied over your unbound hair, your conduct will be allowable. 
If the fighting be only in the village or neighborhood, if you go 
to put an end to it with your cap tied over your hair unbound, you 
will be in error. Although you should shut your door in such a 
case, your conduct would be allowable.’’”* 


‘‘Shun-yu K’wan said, ’Is it the rule that males and females shall 
not allow their hands to touch in giving or receiving any things?’ 
Mencius replied, ‘It is the rule.” K’wan asked, ‘If a man’s sisterin- 
law be drowning, shall he rescue her with his hand?’ Mencius said, 
‘He who would not so rescue a drowning woman is a wolf. For 
males and females not to allow their hands to touch in giving and 
receiving is the general rule; when a sister-in-law is drowning, to 
rescue her with the hand is a peculiar exigency.’’** 


We note here that Tseng Tzu acted differently under similar conditions 
— one leaving the house and the other not. Yet Mencius considered that 
both agreed in the principle of their conduct and that both were in ac- 
cordance with the sense of justice. This is so because Tseng Tzu and Tzu 
Sze held different positions. Their duties were different. “If they ex- 
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changed places, the one would have done what the other did.’? The same 
can be said of the other two instances cited above. In a word, one has to 
think and work out his solutions according to the principle of moderation. 
Mencius applies this principle also to the relationship between man and 
material things: 


‘*When it appears proper to take a thing, and afterwards not proper, 
to take it 1s contrary to moderation. When it appears to give a 
thing and afterwards not proper, to give it is contrary to kindness.’’*® 


“If there be not a proper ground for taking it, a single bamboo 
cup of rice may not be received from a man. If there be such a 
proper ground, then Shun’s receiving the empire from Yaou is not 
to be considered excessive.’’*® 


‘‘Wan Chang said, *If the prince send him a present of grain, for 
instance, does he accept it?’ ‘He accept it,’ answered Mencius. ‘On 
what principle of justice does he accepts it?’ ‘Why — the prince 
ought to assist the people in their necessities.” Chang pursued, ‘Why 
is it that the scholar will thus accept the prince’s help, but will 
not accept his pay?’ The answer was, ‘He does not presume to do 
so.’ ‘I venture to ask why he does not presume to do so.’ ‘Even 
the keepers of the gates, with their watchman’s sticks, have their 
regular offices for which they can take their support from the 
prince. He who without a regular office should receive the pay 
of the prince must be deemed disrespectful.?’ 


Here Mencius elaborated extensively the principle of justsce (distributive 
justice, in particular) in receiving material help from others in case of 
extreme necessity. One who does not hold a regular office in the government 
is not entitled to receive any pay. However, one is entitled to receive help 
from the government in absolute need, even if he is not in governmental 
service. In this connection, St. Thomas expresses the same view. To the 
Dominican philosopher, the right of ownership 1s the right to acquire and 
to administer material goods; but in regard to their use, they must be given 
readily to those who are in need. If a poor man in a case of extreme 
necessity asks for a piece of bread and is refused, he may take it, and not 
be guilty of theft. He has a right to it. A man’s life is clearly worth the 
piece of bread retained selfishly when someone is in absolute need of it. 
St. Thomas as well as Mencius rocognizes the importance of moderation in 
the assessment of material goods. 


St. Thomas extends this principle of moderation even to the relationship 
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between nations. International peace should be sought, but not at any price. 
To him, “‘Juctice by its name implies equality.’** He says with the Old 
Testament that ‘‘Peace is the fruit of justice.”*® Therefore, he upholds a 
just war: 


‘In order for a war to be just, three things are necessary: First, the 
authority of the sovereign by whose command the war is to be waged 
.... Secondly, a just cause is required, namely that those who are at- 
tacked, shonld be attacked because they deserve it on account of some 
fault.... Thirdly, it is necessary that the belligerents should have a 
rightful intention, so that they intend the advancement of good, or the 
avoidance of evil.’’*° 


It is in this sense that St. Thomas Continues: 


‘*Those who wage war justly aim at peace, and so they are not opposed 
to peace, except to the evil peace, which Our Lord came not to send 
upon earth.’’®! 


He also quotes St. Augustine: 


**We do not seek peace in order to be at war, but we go to war that we . 
may have peace. Be peaceful, therefore, in warring, so that you may 
vanquish those whom you war against, and bring them to the prosperity 
of peace.’’*? 


A similar view was expressed by Mencius when he discussed the war of 
liberation waged by T’ang against Ko: 


‘‘When T’ang dwelt in Po, he adjoined to the state of Ko.... Because 
of his murder of this boy, T’ang proceeded to punish him. All within 
the four seas said, It is not because he desires the riches of the empire, 
but to avenge a common man and woman.’ When T’ang began his work 
of executing justce, he commenced with Ko, and though he punished 
eleven princes, he had not an enemy in the empire. When he pursued his 
work in the east, the rude tribes in the west murmured. So did those 
on the north, when he was engaged in the south. Their cry was — 
’Why does he make us last?’ Thus, the people’s longing for him was 
like their longing for rain in a time of great drought. The frequenters 
of the markets stopped not. Those engaged in weeding in the fields 
made no change in their operations. While he punishcd their rulers, he 
consoled the people. His progress was like the falling of opprtune rain, 
and the people were delighted.’’®. 
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However, Mencius condemns unjust war as he reproaches the duke Muh 


(Hh): 


‘‘In calamitous years and years of famine, the old and weak of your people, 
who have been found lying in the ditches and water channels, and the 
able-bodied who have been scattered about to the four quarters, have 
amounted to several thousands. All the while, your granaries, O prince, 
have been stored with grain, and your treasuries and arsenals have been 
full, and not of your officers has told you of the distress. Thus, negligent 
have the superiors in your state been, and cruel to their inferiors.’’** 


Mencius advocates the right of revolution by the people: 


‘‘When, with all the strength of your country of ten thousand chariots, 
you attacked another country of ten thousand Chariots, and the people 
brought baskets of rice and vessels of congee, to meet Your Majesty’s 
host, was there any other reason for this but that they hoped to escape 
out of fire and water? If you make the water more deep and the fire 
more fierce, they will just in like manner make another revolution,’’® 
and ‘‘A sovereign who carries the opposition of his people to the highest 
pitch, will himself be slain, and his kingdom will perish.’’** 


All this explains the importance of justice in all ranks of life, private 
as well as public. But where does the virtue of justice corie from? To St. 
Thomas, justice is in the will, and the natural outgrowth of love, a mutual 
love among men. As ‘‘Love is the fulfillment of the law,’’®” it is evident 
that love suffices for the fulfilment of the works of justice. In this sense, 
he explains: 


‘But it is not enough for peace and concorvl to be preserved among men 
by precepts of justice, unless there be a further consolidation of mutual 
love. Justice provides for men to the extent that one shall not get in the 
way of another, but not to the extent of one helping another in his need. 
One may happen to need another’s aid in cases in which none is bound to 
him by any debt of justice, or where the person so bound does not render 
any aid. Thus there came to be need of an additional precept of mutual 
love amongst men, so that one should aid another even beyond his 
obligations in justice.’’** 


Likewise, Mencius maintains: 


‘‘The imparting by a man to others of his wealth is called ‘a kindness.’ 
The teaching others what is called ‘the exercise of fidelity.” The finding 
of a man who shall benefit the empire is called ‘benevolence.!’’* 
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‘‘When the men of olden days realized their wishes, benefits were con- 
ferred by them on the people. If they did not realize their wishes, they 
cultivated their personal character, and became illustrious in the world. 
If poor, they attended to their own virtue in solitude; if advanced to 
dignity, they made the whole empire virtuous as well.’’*° 


What Mencius means here by ‘“‘the imparting of wealth,” ‘‘the teaching of 
what is good,’’ ‘“‘the finding of a benevolent man,’ etc. connotes one and 
same thing, that man should help or benefit others simply out of love, and 
not out of any imposed obligation. Mencius! ‘‘kindness,’’ ‘fidelity,’ ‘“‘bene- 
volence,”’ ‘“‘benefits for the people,’’ etc. derive from the same and original 
source: universal love. The ideal society of Mencius is a society suatained by 
mutual help and mutual love: 


‘*Treat with the reverence due to age the elders in your own family, so 
that the elders in the families of others shall be similarly treated; treat 
with the kindness due to youth the young in your own family, so that 
the young in the families of others shall be similarly treated: do this, 
and the empire will be made to go round in your palm.’’*! 


To Mencius, society is established for man, not vice versa. Thus, Mencius 
attaches importance to the development of an ideal society, yet he does not 
promote socialism. Likewise, he emphasizes the rights of the individual, yet 
he does not advocate individualism. Mencius intends to establish a sound 
society, the essential purpose of which is to preserve, develop, and perfect 
the human person. The original and principal aim of social life is the 
constant realization of a perfect human personality. This can only be achieved 
through the practice of the virtue of justice: 


1. ‘Here are a small basket of rice and a cup of soup, and the case is 
one in which the getting of them will preserve life, and the want 
of them will bring death; - if they are offered with an insulting 
voice, even a tramp will not receive them, or if tread upon, even 
a beggar will not stoop to take them.’’* 


‘‘Wan Chang asked Mencius, ‘People say that I Yin sought an int- 
roduction to T’ang by his knowledge of cookery. Was it so?’ Mencius 
replied, ’No, it was not so.... I have not heard of one who bent 
himself, and at the same time made others straight; - how much less 
could one disgrace himself, and thereby rectify the whole empire? 
The actions of the sages have been different. Some have kept remote 
from court, and some have drawn near to them; some have left their 
offices, and some have not done so: - that to which those different 
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courses all turn is simply the keeping of their person pure.’’* 


‘‘Theref ore, a scholar, though poor, does not disregard justice; though 
prosperous, he does not leave his path.’’* 


“T like life, and I also like justice. If I cannot keep the two 
together, I will let life go and choose justice.’’* 


To St. Thomas, the end of man is threefold: the practice of virtues, 
friendship between man and man, and the enjoyment of God.** In short, 
“the end of human life and society is God.’’*’ Mencius did not explicitly 
maintain that the works of justice are for the fulfillment of God’s will or 
for any supernatural purpose. However, he did develop a philosophy of 
values by distinguishing two kinds of nobility: the nobility of Heaven and 
the nobility of man: 


‘‘There is a nobility of Heaven, and there is a nobility of man. Love, 
justice, loyalty, good faith, and wearied joy in goodness — all these 
are of the nobility of Heaven. To be an earl, a cabinet minister, or a 
great officer — this belongs to the nobility of man. In the good old 
days, men cultivated the nobility of Heaven, and the nobility of man 


came to them in its train. The men of the present day, on the other 
hand, cultivate the nobility of Heaven as a means of courting the 
nobility of man; and when they have obtained the latter, they throw 
away the former.’’* 


This is similar to what we read in the Gospel: ‘‘Seek ye therefore first the 
kingdom of God and his justice: and all these things shall be added to 
you.’’49 


Mencius and St. Thomas lived in different ages. The Doctor of the 
Church never studied the works of Mencius. However, there exists a spiritual 
kinship between the two. This is so because both of them believe in the 
Law of Nature or the Natural Law. When Mencius says that ‘‘All things 
are already complete in us,’’*® he realizes that there is the natural law 
whereby each one knows, and is conscious of, what is good and what is eyil. 
It is in this sense that he declares: 


‘‘Love, justice, propriety, and knowledge are not infused into us from 
without. We are certainly furnished with them.... Hence it is said: ’Seek 
and you will find them. Neglect and you will lose them.!’’*! 


In a similar way, St. Thomas says: 
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‘‘Whatever the practical reason naturally apprehends as man’s good (or 
evil) belongs to the precepts of the natural law as something to be done 
or avoided.’’®? 


We know that St. Thomas’ natural-law philosophy drew much of its 
thought from Aristotle who, in turn, had derived his thought from Homer 
and especially from Sophocles. In the ‘‘Rhetoric,”? Aristotle cited part of 
the statement made by Sophocles in the defence of Antigone before Creon. 
It reads: 


That order did not come from God. Justice, 

That dwells with the gods below, knows no such law. 
I did not think your edicts strong enough 

To over-rule the unwritten unalterable laws 

Of god and Heaven you being only a man. 

They are not of yesterday or today but everlasting, 
Though where they come from, none of us can tell. 
Guilty of their transgression before God 

I cannot be, for any man on earth. 


This basic concept of natural law has a great bearing on the development 
of Thomist philosophy. So far as Moncius is concerned, he used to quote 
this statement from the Book of Poetry: 


Heaven, in producing men, 

Gave them their various faculties and relations with their specific laws, 
These are the invariable rules of nature for all to hold, 

And all love this admirable virtue. 


Here we note that the “‘unwritten unalterable laws’? conceived by Thomist 
scholars and the “‘invariable rules of nature’? embodied in the Book of Poetry 
indicate one and the same concept of justice rooted in human nature. As 
Dr. John C. H. Wu puts it, ‘‘Mencius’ philosophy of the natural law is in 
substantial agreement with the classic natural-law tradition of the West, as 
represented by Plato, Aristotle, the Stoics, St. Thomas Aquinas, Richard 
Hooker, Hugo Grotius, and Edmund Burke.’’** It is based on this foundation 
of philosophia perennis and of natural law that a synthesis of Eastern and 
Western cultures may be envisaged and that a new creative World Humanism 
may be brought into existence. 
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Confucianism and Modern Education in China 


By Chang Chi-yun (#8315) 


The object of China’s new education is directed toward Chinese spiritual 
renaissance through the fusion of Chinese culture with Western science. This 
calls for the synthesis of science and humanities, the purpose being to build 
national resurgence on the foundation of spiritual renaissance. This belief 
served as my guide in the four years (1954-1958) of my tenure of office as 
Minister of Education, during which I exerted myself to carry out the educa- 
tional policy laid down by President Chiang Kai-shek. In the following is 
a summary of my work and experiences during this period. It comes under 
six headings—(1) Basic Work, (2) Rural Reconstruction, (3) Cultural 
Mobilization, (4) Development of Research, (5) Science and Humanities, and 
(6) Propagation of Chinese Culture. 


China’s present-day education system based on the Three People’s 
Principles signifies an educational program of anti-Communism and national 
resurgence. The new culture movement along the line of the Three People’s 
Principles is for no other purpose than unifying the nation, demonstrating 
the power of the people, and working for the new Confucianism. The lofty 
objectives close to the heart of our educationists is to propound Confucianism 
and Chinese culture, synthesize modern and ancient learning, and break down 
the barrier between the Chinese and foreign cultures. 


I. BASIC WORK 


Popular education was considered by me as basic work, and raising the 
standard of primary school teachers regarded as an important measure 
for carrying out the popular education program. Therefore, special attention 
was paid to normal schools. There were more than thirty thousand primary 
school teachers. For their preferment and training, the Taiwan Elementary 
School Teachers In-service Training Center (SARS acti Hee) was 
established at Pangchiao Park (#g#E41M1) in Taipei Hsien. (@¢4EmRe) As it 
was considered that women are most suitable for serving as primary school 
teachers, the Ministry of Education encouraged girl students to enter normal 
schools. As a further step of encouragement, the Ministry appointed a woman 
to be the Director of the Department of elementary Education and one to 
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be the Chairman of the above-mentioned Elementary School Teachers Study 
and Research Center. 


Confucius said: ‘‘A gentleman pays attention to the fundamentals. When 
the latter are established, the Way will come into being. Indeed it may be 
said that filial piety and brotherly love are the fundamentals of ‘‘jen.”” (#¥ 
HA s ATMA o SMMC ZAR!) The Taiwan Elementary School 
Teachers In-service Training Center has for its purpose the exploration of the 
ideals and methods of modern education and the promotion of the education 
of making a livelihood. What the ancients called self-cultivation (f€H) is 
the soul of elementary education. This is a system of moral codes which 
starts with doing one’s duty by one’s parents and loving one’s brothers at 
home and extend the love to one’s neighbors, fellow citizens, country, and 
human being at large. This is what the Great Learning calls ‘‘self-cultiva- 
tion, ruling one’s house, governing one’s country, and pacification of the 
world.”” 


Confucius taught his disciples six arts—rites, music, archery, driving, 
reading, and arithmetic. ( @#¢9}@pai) These were directed toward a 
balanced development of the mind and body. The learning and practicing 
of rites stressed human behavior. This was what Mencius said: ‘Be strict 
with teachings at school and explain to them the meaning of filial piety and 
brotherly love’. (MOURF ZH HZ.) Confucianism stresses the 
morals of a perfect man. A gentleman can only be so-called if he can establish 
himself in life and help others to establish themselves. He should practice 
filial piety and brotherly love at home and show loyalty and honesty in deal- 
ing with people. And if he can practice loyalty, honesty, and sincere respect 
in political life, he would usher in an ideal society. China is now carrying 
out a program of wartime education which stresses spiritual mobilization, 
cultivates in the citizens a sense of shame and a bold, dauntless, adventurous, 
sacrificial spirit. The basic task is to inculcate in the children the habit of 
practicing filial piety and brotherly love. 


The Taiwan Elementary School Teachers In-serice training Center advo- 
cates an educational program in which love and work are stressed. It sought 
to change the habit and the custom of the people by the slogan: Setting an 
example in teaching is best. Practice is of first importance. Application 
is supreme.” (4h » DtTB— >» HHL.) In leading the New Life 
Movement, President Chiang considers the elementary schools as the start- 
ing point and that these and the secondary schools as the base of nation- 
alism. Though we are faced with scarcity of material resources, spirit and 
correct methods in education count far more than materials. The above- 
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mentioned Center was formed in May, 1956, and within two years more 
than two thousand teachers have joined it. All those who have gone through 
the training classes encourage each other to show their ‘‘Pangchiao spirit.” 
Wang Tung (3) of Sui Dynasty (7th century) once said: ‘‘A good singer 
makes people imitate his voice. A good teacher makes people continue his ideal.”’ 


(SEH EA REFER > BERS EA REIETE.) The most important task in China’s 


education is, therefore, the cultivation of educationists. 
ll. RURAL RECONSTRUCTION 


Confucius said: ‘‘When I was fifteen years of age, I determined to pay 
attention to studies.”” (4-+-47 AMHR) There is good reason in this, for 
when a child is fifteen, his physical condition gradually attains full develop- 
ment. Degree by degree he acquires a free will and a sense of his inclina- 
tions and capabilities. For this reason if the children leave school too early, 
it means an irretrievable loss to the country. Most modern countries nowadays 
have, therefore, extended the period of compulsory education up to the fifte- 
enth year of the child, making it possible for him to graduate from junior 
high school. This is for no other purpose than an attempt to develop the 
talent in the younger generation for the service of the country. 


Confucius said: ‘‘When I look at the village, I began to realize the easy 
feasibility of the Kingly Way.” (ii > ati#z FRU.) The rural 
areas are the foundation for the reconstruction of the country, and education 
plays an important part in the building up of the villages. In his «First 
Step in Local Self-Government”’ (1920), (ih A YAPAReEATI.) Dr. Sun Yat- 
sen said: ‘‘Schools are the source of progress. There must first be established 
schools before local self-government can improve.”’ ‘‘Aside from the educa- 
tion of youths,”’ he said, ‘there should be lectures halls, libraries, and night 
schools for the grown-ups to acquire knowledge.”’ ‘Besides learning and 
knowledge,”’ he added, ‘‘one must realize that his hands are omnipotent and 
try to make use of them.’’ It was Dr. Sun’s belief that the expenses for 
establishing schools in the rural areas could be amply provided for by 
voluntary work and service of the people. 


The English educational reform during the First World War may serve 
to illustrate the last point. Some of its critics at that time found it inadvi- 
sable to extend compulsory education to the end of junior high school when 
the life of the nation was in peril. Others objected on the ground of economy, 
for which purpose the construction of the large number of classrooms called 
for in the program should be postponed. But the British government firmly 
pushed the reform bill through and contemplated no postponement on the 
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ground that if its citizens had confidence on their government and were 
willing to work harder to raise their income, the government itself would 
only use for the people what it takes from them, and there would be no 
deficiency of funds. It was not without reason that the British were so 
successful with their educational reform during World War I. 


The educational experiment initiated by me in Hsinchu Hsien, ($F 77#R) 
Taiwan, turned a new page in Chinese educational history. This experiment 
had for its object the development of junior high schools. It called for the 
establishment of such schools in each village and town so that all those who 
had finished the elementary school might thereafter be admitted to the nearest 
junior high school. In the past, because of the limited number of junior 
high schools, admission to them had to pass a severely competitive examina- 
tion. In order to enable their graduates pass such an examination, the element- 
ary schools conducted make-up classes after school hours. The prolonged 
hours of study proved injurious to the health of the school children. During 
the experiment, elementary school graduates who desired to continue their 
studies could be admitted to the junior high school without examination. 
This was the reason why it was called Junior High School Free Admission 
Program. It may pave the way for prolonging the period of free education, 
if the program should be adopted by all the hsiens and municipalities. When 
junior high schools are established in all the villages and towns, the policy 
of evacuation in preparation for war emergency will be unwittingly carried 
out. At the same time the pupils will be spared of the long trips they have 
to make everyday to attend schools in the cities. This will not only save 
their time and relieve the burden on the buses and trains but also minimize 
losses should war break out. 


The Hsinchu experiment has proved successful and was praised in a 
report of the Examination Yuan as an administrative measure that had proved 
beneficial to the people. Since the compulsory make-up classes stopped, school 
children have generally gained in weight and elementary school education has 
proceeded in an orderly way. Now there is a junior high school in each 
village or town in Hsinchu Hsien. What is unprecedented in Taiwan is that 
there are two such schools in the mountain area for the aborigines. Junior 
high schools stress community-center education for the purpose of projecting 
the school onto the service of the community, education, and industry. They 
impart to the children the training to make a living, so that they may have 
the skill for taking up employment if they should be unable to continue their 
studies after graduation. Community-center education works closely with boy 
scouting and the 4-H clubs. China’s education is steadily pushing forward 
in this direction. ; 
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As stated in the foregoing, the elementary schools in Hsinchu have, since 
the initiation of the experiment, become in normal working order again. New 
educational measures which were impossible of application before are now 
feasible. Chief among such measures are the teaching of sciences at the 
elementary schools and the conducting of extension classes for the public. A 
notable feature of the extension classes was the ones run for the draftees in 
Taiwan in the summer of 1957. These classes did three things to the draftees; 


1) They relieved the military authorities of the necessity of teaching 
draftees things of non-military character, so that on graduation the draftees 
could devote all their time to military training. 


2) They taught Kuoyu, or national language to the draftees, thus making 
it possible for the latter to communicate and become friends of each other. 


3) They imparted useful knowledge to the draftees, making it easier for 
them to learn how to use the new weapons. The successes of these classes 
were chiefly due to the experiences gained in the extension classes given to 
the Hsinchu public in the previous year. 


The educational experiment mentioned in the foregoing had for its pur- 
poses the conquering of difficulties and the search and examination of defects 
to discover ways for making improvements. Chu Hsi (34¢$) said: ‘‘Failures 
are only due to laziness and selfishness. Take, for instance, the survey of 
land. There are bound to be abuses. When there are one hundred per cent 
abuses, we should get rid of more than ninety per cent of them, leaving five 
or ten per cent. Nowadays people are willing to tolerate one hundred per 
cent abuses. If there should be anyone who sets himself to the task of rid- 
ding the abuses, others would criticize him for the five or ten per cent abuses 
which he could not remove and decide that the whole thing cannot be done. 
Most people take this view. While there is only one country, no one is wil- 
ling to regard it as his own.’’ In quoting this, I have no intention to disarm 
the critics. Rather is it my wish that we educationists should make the exer- 
tion to rid ourselves of laziness and selfishness. 


In the recent educational program in China, the industrial vocational school 
has made a significant headway. Thanks to the American aid, Unit Trade 
Training has become a new development in China. This has as its object 
the training a pupil in one particular trade. Proficiency rather than number 
is desired. The idea is to make the pupil learn some trade which he can 
make use of in later life. This is the direction toward which secondary 
education and extension classes are going. For instance, pupils in the junior 
high schools who cannot afford to continue their studies after graduation will 
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be required to learn a trade. In this way people’s knowledge and production 


power will keep on rising and will have a great beneficial effect on the 
industrialization of China. President Chiang Kai-shek very well said that 
urban areas should be ruralized, rural areas urbanized; and that for China 
to be industrialized the foundation should first be laid on education. 


It was Gonfucius who first advocated ‘‘teaching without discrimination.” 
(47 #4) An important function for a democracy is to provide equal educa- 
tional opportunities to the people. When I made a tour in villages and towns 
in Hsinchu, an old man told me that though Hsinchu is a poor hsien and 
suffering from drought in recent years, the people enthusiastically supported 
the experimental program. For though it was the desire of the people, he 
said, to have plenty of clothes and sufficient food, they could save on both 
clothing and food under wartime emergency. The people, therefore, regarded 
the opening of schools to teach their children as more important. They 
expected as a necessary result of the experiment the enforcement of wartime 
living and the improvement of social customs. 


For the promotion of education what we need now more than anything 
else are enthusiasm and untiring efforts. As to funds, Dr. Sun Yat-sen said, 
as stated before in this report, that they can be raised by the voluntary service 
of the people. It is true that the government has only limited funds, but 
the resources of the people are of greater potentiality. Another good plan for 
financing education is the 30-year educational forest program announced by 
President Chiang. Confucius said: ‘‘It is the man who carry on the govern- 


ment.” ($$#EA.) The remarks of the old man in Hsinchu are certainly 
worth cogitating. 


il. Cultural Mobilization 





The Anti-Communist and Resist-Russia struggle is not only the key to 
the continued existence of the Chinese culture but also a deciding factor in 
the security and survival of the human race. In his comment on the Chinese 
Communists, Mr. Tillman Durdin, correspondent of the New York Times, 
said that they are entirely un-Chinese. He opined that Confucius should be 
shocked and angered in his grave and that, as Chin Shih Huang-ti’s (#45et 
iff) burning of books and burying scholars alive only consolidated Confucius’ 
influence, the present liquidation of the Chinese civilization, which is by far 


of larger scale than that of the Chin dynasty, will be followed by a revival 
of the Chinese culture.* 





*New York Times, Sunday Magazine, July 29, 1958 
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While in the last ten years the Russians and Chinese Communists have 
been doing their best to destroy the Chinese culture, many scholars in Taiwan 
have devoted all their efforts to a plan for its revival. The total result of 
the research in Chinese ancient culture by these scholars may be classified 
under the six following headings: 


1) Wholesale, systematic overhauling and collection of Chinese characters. 
The result is published in the Encyclopedia Sinica ( pa fHL), the 
first volume of which has already appeared. 


Wholesale editing and collection of Chinese literary writings, such as 


the Collections of Chinese Literature (ipiace4q¢ 8 volumes and 
5,000,000 words) 


Publication of ancient and modern literary works, such as Sze Ma 
Chien’s The Historical Records with Modern Notations (shi2i4i##) 
and Sze Ma Kwang’s Tsu Chih Tung Chien with Modern Notations 
(Fra +E D 


Compilation of symposiumsia on Chinese culture. Thirty works on 
Chinese history, philosophy, fine arts and culture have been published. 
Some four hundred writers are working on the project. 


Investigation and facsimile reproduction of ancient art works. Already 
published are the National Palace Museum Collection of Calligraphy 
and Paintings (i= 2B) and Chinese Art Album (1P3#3¢ (ie [i] 4£). 


6) Cataloguing of the ancient and modern Chinese works. The National 
Central Library has published several such catalogues. 


Our object in this work is to review the old and to learn the new; resur- 
rect the past and foretell the future. Whether they be the sayings of Con- 
fucius or Mencius or the immortal works of the dynasties, it is hoped that 
after a process of editing and notation they can be better understood by 
Chinese as well as by foreign scholars. 


As a result of the ‘‘Psychological Reconstruction Year’’ set aside by 
President Chiang, the National Historical Museum ( B§,c iE fyi) was 
established in 1956. The collections of this museum consist mostly of those 
objects transferred from the Kaifeng (Honan) Museum, and artifacts of three 
thousand years ago during the Yin (ff) and Chou (J) dynasties are on 
exhibit. On Art Day in 1957 the National Palace Museum (72 pB=) 
exhibition was held in Taichung (441%), Taiwan. The museum management 
has moved 2,972 cases containing more than 230,000 items, or all of the 
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selected National Palace Museum exhibits to Taiwan. As the exhibition ground 
can easily be reached from all parts of Taiwan, the entire student body of 
more than one million and the ten million people in Taiwan may all have an 
opportunity to view the treasures of the past dynasties, which would naturally 
stimulate their patriotism. 


Just as Taiwan is the bastion of democracy in western Pacific, so are 
Taipei and Taichung are the centers of Chinese culture. A member of the 
Australian Goodwill Mission said to me at the entrance of the Historical 
Museum: ‘‘Right here we understand what China is fighting for.”’ 


After his visit to Taiwan, Professor Mott of Princeton University said 
that Taiwan is concentrating in several departments a considerable number 
of first-rate scholars, universities, libraries, museums, and research institutes. 
He also said that in the recent prosperity of the publishing business, the 
government-owned and frivate publishing companies compete with one another 
and that the quality of the publications is growing more and more satisf actory.* 


The Ministry of Education has recently established four organs for social 
education on Nanhai Road ( #j}ig¢®), namely—(1) National Central Library, 
(axe feat) (2) National Historical Museum, (Pix kEs iyi) (3) 
National Taiwan Science Hall, ( BjxrSeieep-Sfiz) and (4) National Taiwan 
Art Hall (jx¢Stee2heie a7). The four buildings housing these organs stand 
abreast at eastern end of the Botanical Garden and form a cultural center. 
They may aptly be called Nanhai Cultural Garden ( py}¥#g¢Stf). 


In ancient times, Chinese education stressed rites and music. Confucius 
said: ‘‘By rites one establishes oneself; by music one perfects oneself.’’ (3% 
i > Wee.) Of the two, music had a greater effect. Confucius once visited 
Wu Cheng (303%) northwest of present-day Fei Hsien (#¢#%), Shantung where 
he heard musi¢ and singing. He smiled and said: ‘‘Why use. an ox-knife for 
killing a fowl?”’ (4835 44-7) ? ) This might sound like sarcasm, but it was 
in fact meant to convey the Master’s deep approbation. 


Hsiung Tzu (4j-¥-) said: ‘‘Voice penetrates deeply and moves people 
quickly.” (AER AAALYE > Het Adak.) The greatness of the Western and 
Greek culture is due to the combination of art and science. When intellect 
is amalgamated with emotion they form what we Chinese call the ‘golden 
mean.’’ The *“‘Chapters on National Fecundity, Social Welfare. Education, 
and Health and Happiness’ 


written by President Chiang Kai-shek go into 











*See Asia Research Magazine, ‘August, 1958, issue. 
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this in great detail. In the same writing he also said that social education 
should be considered as the main object of education. He further said that 
the rapidity of recovery of West Germany is due to the high development of 
education, which is again firmly based on German philosophy and art. The 
building of Nanhai Cultural Garden is a preliminary attempt to put into practice 
President Chiang’s Educational ideal. 


While the country is being totally mobilized under the leadership of 
President Chiang, cultural mobilization was one of the four things to be 
emphasized. To carry out its program of cultural mobilization, the Ministry 
of Education organized several committees. The latter were not listed in the 
organic law of the Ministry. Nor were they provided with budgeted funds. 
They were organized for the purpose of rallying the intellectuals and scholars 
for the necessary wartime cultural reconstruction. For illustration, on the 
Teachers’ Day in 1957 the Art Committee of the Ministry of Education 
sponsored the 4th National Art Exhibit, to which 1,270 items were sent for 
exhibition. It furnished an occasion for the gathering of prominent artists 
in the country. It is believed that this Exhibit greatly facilitated international 
cultural exchange and cooperation and dealt a severe blow to the Chinese Com- 
munist trick of using arts to assist espionage. 


-IV. RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


Confucius said: ‘‘Learning without thought is labor lost; thought without 
learning is perilous.” ( S7ij7 BAe » BiiAAIR4A ) The combination of the 
learning and thought would lead to present-day research development. In 
recent years we have made great efforts in the development of high education. 
Noteworthy achievements in this direction are witnessed in the improvement 
of the teaching staff and equipment, the establishment of research institutes, 
doctorates, and research fellowships, the award of prizes for learning and 
art and scholarships for outstanding work on Chinese culture and natural 
sciences in the universities, the establishment of National Tsing Hua Uni- 
versity: Research Institute of Nuclear Science and Natioal Chiaotung Uni- 
versity: Research Institute of Electronics and the initiation of cooperative 
programs among Chinese and American universities. Despite financial and 
other difficulties great efforts were made to carry out all these programs for 
no other reason than to give China a ranking place in the academic world. 
The winning of the Nobel Prize by Drs. Yang Chen-ning ( }§dgat)) and 
Lee Tsung-dao (4&ei#) is a great glory to the country. In a letter to me 
dated November 4, 1958, Dr. Lee said: ‘‘Much of this success is due to the 
instructions of professors and instructors in the National Chekiang Univer- 
sity (BixcyYLAAs) and the former Southwestern Associated University ( Bx 
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PEHMAK®) ” He is without doubt most encouraging to the youngsters in 
the country. The campuses of the reactivated Tsing Hua University and 
Chiaotung University are all located in Hsinchu Hsien. Aside from being 
the site sor experimentation in high-school and elementary-school education, 
the place is going to become the research center for science. 


Higher education has for its object the cultivation of leaders and _ tech- 
nicians for reconstruction. Therefore, general education should be emphasized 
as much as special education. In ancient times our university education paid 
equal attention to both. Let us take, for example, the university of the Sung 
dynasty. Its methods of instruction were written by Hu Yuan (#f#) «- In 
the unversity there were two academies—the Classics (#3) and Admini- 
stration (}#4f) +The former gave instruction to the students in classics, 
including philosophy, history and literature, to give them a general education. 
Teaching of the classics was accompanied by references to events of the day 
so as to enable the students to know the current events. The Administration 
Academy required each student to concentrate on one subject and concur- 
rently assist in the study of another—similar to the present day major and 
minor. The subjects in this academy included civil affairs, border affairs, 
water conservation, mathematics, etc. They were studied in groups for the 
purpose of training specialists in different fields. In the academic circle, Chu 
Hsi (343%) was as a distinguished philosopher of the Sung dynasty, who was 
as well versed in classics and history as in astronomy, geography, mathe- 
matics, and military strategy. It has been the tradition of the Chinese uni- 
versities in the last two thousand years to stress general education and technical 
knowledge, which is in complete agreement with the ideals of modern insti- 
tutions of higher learning. 


Chinese Confucian scholars lay great emphasis on practice. Chu Shun- 
shui (4¢#§7k ) of the latter part of the Ming dynasty said that great scholars 
hould rule the country, propagate culture, and relieve the nation of hardship 
and difficulty. He thought that scholastic attainment came from receiving 
teaching and practicing self-cultivation, both of which were of equal im- 
portance. In education he considered rites should be of first importance. To 
him, rites were the ‘‘spirit of the nation.’? To the society, rites made for 
good customs; to the government, they made for a good system. Chu Shun- 
shui not only knew the laws and government affairs of the Ming dynasty 
but also was a skillful artisan and a grert thinker. After the fall of the 
dynasty, he fled to Japan, where he drafted a plan of the Confucius Temple 
for the then Prime Minister Tikugawa Mitsukuni (#)JI[9¢) + The first 
Confucius Temple in Japan was built according to his plan. He also taught 
the Japanese designs for making bridges, utensils, and clothes. Chinese ancient 
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scholars devoted themselves to improve their virtues and their professions. 
This is the ideal for higher education and the underlying purpose for our 
promotion of general education. 


Our research institutes in the universities lay emphasis to nationalism and 
science and technology. Worth mentioning is the establishment of the Science 
Center at Hsinchu Hsien for the research of nuclear science and electronics. 
As a knowledge of nuclear science should in the future become common 
knowledge to the generael public, the location of the Center in Hsinchu, 
which has been singled out as the site for the development of Chinese 
science, is well chosen. 


We pay special attention to science education and technical training in 
the schools. Even in highly industrialized countries like England and the 
United States, there is a shortage of good teachers of science. How much 
more would be the case with other countries? Therefore, we have started 
the educational experiment in Hsinchu Hsien to teach sciences in the elementary 
schools with the hope that the pupils would aquire the interest to learn 
science in their childhood and that they may grow up to be scientists. 


We also pay attention to social education. For the Taiwan Science hall 
is to be used for the exhibition and lectures of science. Uses are also made 
of broadcasts, motion pictures, and other audio-visual instruments in the 
National Institute of Educational Materials (pixc%cyP Zehr fe) to propagate 
scientific knowledge and stimulate scientific thinking. New China in the 
atomic age looks forward to the use of science as the highway to education. 


Confucius said: ‘‘Knowing a sense of shame is akin to bravery.”’ (403 
3¢52B) The reason why the universities hold the destiny of the nation is due 
to the fact that here is taught the scholars a sense of shame and how to 
fight a war. Here one learns not only military education but also military 
spiritual education. When Wang Yang-ming (= [3H ) preached how to acquire 
innate knowledge, he was teaching people how to cultivate the spirit. Spirit 
to a man is like a helm to the boat, for with a helm a boat may ride the 
storm without fear of capsizing, and having acquired innate knowledge, a 
man knows how to behave in an emergency and has an independent and 
creative spirit so that in time of danger he will show no hesitation and issue 
firm directions. In such a way calamities and disturbances may be averted. 
President Chiang encourages the study of Wang Yang-ming and shows that 
philosophy, science, and military science should be studied together. This 
should be the object of all the youths in their cultivation of the spirit. 
The Chinese Young People’s Anti-Aggression League, ( ii 774A JER yD 
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which is a union of the patriotic youths in the country, has no other objective 
than this. 


V. SCIENCE AND HUMANITIES 


In the four sections in the foregoing I have touched upon elementary 
education, secondary education, higher education and social education. Now 
I wish to enlarge upon China’s educational philosophy. Confucius said: 
‘‘When the solid qualities predominate over accomplishments in a man, uncouth- 
ness will be the result; when accomplishments excel the solid qualities, we 
have the manners of a clerk. It is only when the accomplishments and 
the solid qualities combined that we have a gentleman.” ( A BRAcHI PF > 3H 
AGS sh 9 SC RPEE » PRB FF.) What Confucius called accomplishments and 
solid qualities formed the two phases of culture, similar to science and humani- 
ties in modern times. The object of modern education is to unify and under- 
stand thoroughly science and humanities. 


In his Doctrine of the Mean (tpjff) » Tsu Sze (=) expounded the 
method of teaching by stressing the importance of virtue and scholarship. 
Later great Confucian philosophers during the Sung and Ming dynasties, 
they are divided in two schools. Lu Chiu-yuan (fJj_Lj4) and Wang Yang- 
ming (== 63h) exhalted virtues and morality, and Cheng brothers (#23 » 
#26) and Chu Hsi (34%) advocated scholarship. In reality, we have to 
admit that what the schools argued wa; about a knowledge of the philosophy 
and not a knowledge of science. Dr. Sun Yat-sen said Wang Yang-ming’s 
doctrines are not in agreement with science. This is due to, according to 
my understanding, the difference in the philosophical approach and the 
scientific approach. Philosophy stresses perception and reflection, while 
science values observation and analysis. The former is an attempt to know 
oneself; the latter a search into the outside world. The philosophical method 
may not be the scientific method, but it is no contradiction to wisdom and 
science. The two methods only represent different stages of the same 
thought or different methods of approach. They are by no means radically 
contradictory. On the contrary the history of the world shows that philo- 
sophy is the eternal source of scientific discoveries. 











A Frenchman by the name of Longevin and an Englishman by the name 
of Tawney were sent by the League of Nations to come to China to make 
an investigation of education. In their return to the League of Nations, 
they drew up a report, in which there was a remarkable saying to the effect 
that present-day Europe and America are not the fruits of modern science 
and technology. On the contrary, they said, only the thinking of Europeans 
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and Americans produced modern science and technology; for before the 
development of modern science, there were periods of renaissance, rationalism, 
and idealism, during which the Europeans got their training in thinking and 
the latter became later the source of invention. What the gentlemen said 
shows that the development of learning is not unlike the flow of a big river; 
the farther it goes, the broader and more majestic it becomes. 


Newton’s Philosophae Naturalis Principia Mathematica was published in 
1687. During the sixteenth and seventeenth century, China evolved from the 
study of moral rectitude of the Sung and Ming dynasties to an age which 
marked the beginning of sciences and scientific writings. Worth mentioning 
among the latter were The Travel Sketches by Hsu Ya-ke (#@p3#ifiid) on 
geography, the Materia Medica by Li Shih-cheng ( 42} BA Hig ) on biology, 
the Tien Kung Kai Wu by Sung Yin-sin ( #@ 2K BAW) on handicraft, and 
The Meaning of Lui Lu by Chu chai-yu on music (4¢RtqfE REx) ° There 
was no indication that these writings were in any way influenced by Western 
missionaries of the latter part of the Ming dynasty. On the contrary, some 
of them were actually brought to the West. Regarding this, Liu Fu ( #7) 
has established the proof that the twelve half tones invented by Chu chai-yu 
found their way to the West. It is regretted that after the fall of the Ming 
dynasty, the Chinese people were under the rule of Manchus and lost their 
freedom. As a result, learning suffered, for the Manchus ruled the people 
with oppression. They forbade assembly. Many people were thrown into 
prison because of their writing. Foreigners were expelled from China and 
the country was isolated from the rest of the world. Therefore, science in 
China was retarded. Incidently, it shows how government may influence 
learning. 


The English philosopher Bertrand Russel once remarked that the conspicuous 
good point of Western civilization is its scientific method and that of China 
is its conception of a rational way of living. He wished to see these two 
gradually come together. In his book ‘*Science and Its Social Functions’’ 
Professor J.D. Bernal, another Englishman went even further by saying that, 
with its cultural background slightly altered, China may become a good garden 
for sciense. He then said that the Chinese, with their seriousness, patient 
habit, and ‘‘golden mean’’ virtues, should achieve successes in science com- 
parable to those achieved by Europeans and Americans. Professor Bernal’s 
remark has been amply proved by facts. 


The present Chinese educational policy with regard to higher education 
is to complete the higher educational system, pay attention to advanced 
research, and work for freeing China from dependence on other countries 
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in the matter of learning. At the same time we give a certain amount of 
encouragement to students who go abroad for advanced studies, promote the 
translation of famous works into Chinese or of Chinese works into foreign 
languages, establish cultural attache’s office in important countries. All this 
is done to make new appraisal of our old learning, cultivate new knowledge, 
and plan for a new fusion of the East and West cultures. We firmly believe 
that only by the combination of science and humanism can mankind be saved 
from destruction and peace and security be brought to the world. 


Vi. PROPAGATION OF CHINESE CULTURE 


Chinese scholars in ancient times paid strict attention to the difference 
between the rule of right and that of might. Dr. Sun Yat-sen attempted to 
remedy the defects of the rule of might in the West with the Chinese doctrines 
of the rule of right. The difference between the two is the difference 
between righteousness and a motive for gain. It is also the difference between 
‘sien’? (art of living) and the lack of it. ‘“‘Jen’? which has for the last two 
thousand years been taught in schools, was defined by Confucius as: ‘‘inte- 
grity in speech; caution and respect in behavior, “ (@M#fs » F7®B-) ” 
refraining from doing to others what one oneself does not like, *“* (@ ATA 
tk > New A. +)” search of oneself anything which one fails to get.” (Aff 
74h» BRIBE - ) Government is an organic whole closely allied with econ- 
omy, military affairs, and moral principles. In a discussion of government, 
Confucius mentioned food, army, and faith to the people as important. But 
when asked to choose among the three, he would give up the army first and 
then food. But he refused to give up faith, because, he said, ‘There has 
been deaths since times immemorial, but without faith the people will perish.” 
(AvP oE > EeMt(87R3z) He gave expression to the genuine Chinese spirit. 


Confucius wrote the Spring and Autumn wherein he advocated nation- 
alism. Carrying on the mantle of Confucius, Mencius propagated the 
doctrines of democracy and people’s livelihood. He was the first to expound 
the doctrine that people are important and the king is insignificant. His 
ideal for people’s livelihood is equalization of wealth with special emphasis 
on the land problem, which is similar to our present-day policy of enabling 
the tillers of the soil to own the land they till. The Confucian doctrine of 
rule of right is all based on love and charity. For this reason it wins the 
heart and support of the people. On the other hand, the rule of might is 
devoted to military aggression, oppression, and conquest. The unification 
of China was firmly established by the Han dynasty. But this was brought 
about not so much by military power as by the strength of Chinese culture. 


Communism advocates cruelty, militarism, and aggression. The Com- 
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munists today carry out the rule of might to its extreme. Méencius said: 
‘Only he who does not indulge in killing can unify the world.” (FAeBeRBA 
#HE—z.) This has been borne out by historical developments. What the 
Communists are now doing are in direct contradiction to this. Their most 
serious errors lie in their despication of ‘jen’? and love and disregard of 
truth and faith, not knowing that these qualities keep the world going. It 
goes without saying that the Russian and Chinese Communists are pursuing 
a road to their own destruction. 


China’s first warrior in the ideological war was Mencius. ‘‘Nowadays 
the world either follows the way of Yang (#§) or that of Meh (2) ,” 
said he. ‘‘Unless the ways of Yang and Meh are stopped, the doctrines of 
the sages will not be on the ascendant. Therefore, we regard anyone who 
can speak against Yang and Meh as a disciple of the sages.’? Yang’s doctrine 
is the libertinism and do-nothingness of Taoists. It advocates individual 
liberty. The major differences between Taoism and Mehism on the one 
hand and Confucianism on the other are two in number. The first is their 
attitude toward liberty. The Taoists advocate libertinism, and the followers 
of Meh believe in regimentation, each going to the extreme. Confucianists 
strike a balance between the two by their doctrine of the ‘‘golden mean.”’ 
They believe that a suitable measure of liberty could only be had by an 
individual when he is subjected to the rule of law. In this way he is prac- 
ticing <‘li (j).’’ The second difference is regarding to equality. Followers of 
Meh advocate love without discrimination, so do the Taoists. They all stand 
for absolute equality. But Mencius said: ‘‘The inequality in things is nature 
itself?’ (Sy ARH » Wy HL) Human beings are each endowed with dif- 
ferent talents and capacities. Any attempt to equalize an inequality, whether 
by Taoist do-nothingness or by the regimentation of the Meh school, would 
result in false equality. During the time of Mencius, both schools gained 
ascendency, so he did his best to denounce them. In speaking against false 
equality, he expounded true equality which he called “yi (#§) .”? This is 
achievable by following the order according to one’s deserts. The object 
of the Three People’s Principles is to promote liberty and equality. In them 
the ideological war waged by Mencius two thousand years ago assumes a new 
garb today. 


The world has now entered the nuclear and space age. As a result of 
the rapid advancement of science, the secrets of the universe gradually reveal 
themselves, and science and philosophy mutually verify the theses of the other. 
The authority of philosophy is thus greatly enhanced. The universe we live 
in is unified, harmonious, and orderly. The grand experiments and lofty 
theories of nuclear science have caused a change in our outlook of the physical 
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world and a fundamental unification of our understanding. This basic uni- 
fication is what is known in philosophy as Neutral Monism (1y7—7ti). 
In substance, this means that quality and potentiality are one; mind and 
matter derive from the same source; time and space are related; subjective 
and objective views are mere continuous processions. Such a cosmic view 
agrees with the traditional Chinese idea that ‘“‘Heaven and man are one; 
so are mind and matter; so are knowledge and behavior.’? This is the es- 
sence of Confucianism. 


Historical materialism, the basic belief of Communists, is self-contradictory. 
In this nuclear age it should not be allowed to exist. A new philosophy 
should evolve from the new cosmic view. In short, the whole world is a 
unity, the entire human race a harmonious whole. This is what Chinese 
ancients said that people are like brothers and things aquaintances ( Feit St) 
and that all the people should be regarded with equal favor, (—@§[mj{<) . 
It is also in agreement with an ancient saying: ‘Principles may parallel 
without conflict; all the things may live side by side without doing harm 
to each other.” (jH2¢77m AA o BMI AMAAE- ) Only with such 
loving philosophy can the world be made to be utopia and attain lasting 
peace. When the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization was formed after World War 11, its important purpose was to 
promote the mutual appreciation and exchange of the East and West of their 
cultures. Therefore, the revival of Confucianism will not only affect China 
alone. 


Confucianism spreads far and wide in East Asia, especially in Japan, 
Korea, and Vietnam. In the last thousand years the three countries have been 
deeply influenced by Confucianism. Confucius said in the Analects: ‘I have 
heard that those who have the charge of the family or a country is concerned 
with scarcity but rather with inequality. They are not concerned with poverty 
but rather with insecurity. For in equality there is no poverty; in harmony 
one needs fear no friendlessness; in security there is no subversion. In so 
doing, the distant peoples may not submit. It will then be necessary to exert 
the refining influence of literature and virtues to make them come.”? He 
also said: ‘‘When a ruined nation is reestablished, when the last line of 
dynasty is made to perpetuate, when hermits are introduced into office, all 
the people in the world will submit in heart.’? The above quotations show 
the Chinese national spirit and the true quality of the Eastern rule of the 
right, which can be borne out by facts in history. For instance, after the 
collapse of the Japanese empire, President Chiang Kai-shek treated the Japanese 
who surrendered to him with magnanimity in place of retribution. This is 
a concrete example of the rule of right. 
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Since the conclusion of world War II, intellectuals in East Asia. have 
acutely felt that the present-day need of the Free World is a system of anti- 
Communist theories. Confucianism, which starts with love and charity and 
is as easy to understand as it is to practice, promises to be the only weapon 
for fighting against Communism. South Vietnam has announced Confucius’ 
birthday as a national holiday. The Vietnamese Confucius Society is a popular 
organization, with its object based on Tseng Tse’s (##¥) saying. “A 
gentleman makes friends with literature and improves virtue through friends.”’ 

(BFUX@HK >» WA.) With China, Japan, Korea and Vietnam—the 
four countries with a common cultural background—as a foundation, we should 
promote an East Asia cultural renaissance. After that, we should collaborate 
with intellectuals and organizations in all parts of the world which study 
Confucianism and make Confucianism and Christian doctrines mutually com- 
plement each other so that Eastern and Western cultures may harmonize. If 
scholars of lofty ideals in the Far East can sincerely cooperate from 
cultural exchange to political and economic developments, there is boundless 
hope in store for all the countries. 


Overseas Chinese has made significant progress in recent years. Present 
Chinese educational authorities pay special attention to the cultivation of 
leadership among overseas Chinese. Thanks to the financial and technical 
assistance of the United States, overseas Chinese students flock to Taiwan 
from all parts of the world, especially from Hong Kong, Macao, Vietnam, 
Indonesia, Singapore, Malaya, Korea, Thailand, and the Philippines. At 
the suggestion of Vice President Nixon during his visit to Taiwan in 1954, 
China and the United States started coopeation in the education of overseas 
Chinese in Free China. Mr. Nixon found that the Chinese Communists 
were busily engaged in intrigues among the more than ten million overseas 
Chinese residing in Southeast Asia in an attempt to gain possession of the 
mind of youths. Whether or not the Republic of China succeeds in this 
fight for the young mind against the Chinese Communists would greatly 
affect the fate of Southeast Asia one way or the other. This was the reason 
why the program for overseas Chinese education was started. Overseas 
Chinese students studying in Taiwan now number nine thousands. Mr. Wesley 
C. Haraldson, Director of the ICA Mutual Security Mission in China, said that 
according to his understanding American aid is most effective in the edu- 
cational field. The overseas Chinese educational program is without question 
the best example of Sino-American cooperation. Students who return from 
abroad to study in Taiwan will be of great value in spreading Chinese culture 
and extending assistance to Southeast Asian countries where they will even- 
tually reside. 


The leading religions of the world, whether they be Buddhism, Moslem, 
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or Christianity, all have their common ideal, which is what the Chinese 
traditional ideal of ‘‘unity of heaven and man.”’ For we believed ‘‘people’s 
will is heaven’s destiny, and heaven’s will is that of the people’s.”” What 
the Confucianists say, ‘‘To make a soul for heaven and to build up the 
life of the people,” (Kibo » BAAR Yar) is a simple definition of 
religion. In a word, religion is nothing than practicing good and avoid- 
ing evil. The essence of religion is love, which often calls for sacrifice. 
Communism originates from hate. As it is against human nature, so it is 
also against religion. It is incompatible with Christianity. The heroic 
Catholic martyrs on the mainland have in recent years demonstrated what 
Confucius admired as: ‘‘sacrificing one’s life in face of danger,”’ ( RLfeiear) 
‘‘killing oneself to preserve the virtue of mankind (#4 w{-)°’’ The Chri- 
stian spirit is in some ways identical with our national spirit. We honestly 
believe that the Western religion and China’s Confucianism are mutually 
complementary. In this anti-Communist world, the sacred doctrines of the 
East and those of the West are fighting on the same line. 


The International Orientalisten Congress and the Junior Sinologues Con- 
ference are important organizations for scholars of the world to study 
Chinese culture. In July, 1957,Chinese scholars published the first issue 
of Chinese Culture, a quarterly review, in the hope that it might serve as a 
bridge to span the gap between China and other countries. The trend of 
modern Sinology may be briefly summarized in four points: 1) equal em- 
phasis on analysis and synthesis, specialization and general knowledge; 2) in- 
creased emphasis on the study of modern history and modern culture; 3) pure 
study without neglecting the possibility of solving practical problems; 4) 
publishing new works, exchanging what has been learned, discovering 
problems, stimulating research, division of labor, making supreme effort to 
promote international cooperation. In conclusion, the great doctrines advo- 
cated by Confucius ranging from the cultivation of virtue to the pacifica- 
tion of the world is the pillar of Chinese culture. The highest aspiration of 
the Chinese educationalists is to hold fast to the virtue, believe firmly in 
the doctrines, propagate Confucianism, recover the Chinese mainland, revive 
the Chinese national spirit, and go from there to make contributions to the 
peace and prosperity of the human race. 

















A Brief Review of the Chinese Antique 


Ceramic Arts 


By Jaryen Dang (SRE) 


In early days the Chinese porcelain was moulded simply by exposing it 
to the aridity of the sun-heat, but since the time of Han dynasty (about 
206 B.C.) by casting it in the fire. What we have seen up to the present 
is the pottery of Han dynasty which had generally been glazed in green, 
used as a substitute for copper and jade, because the colours of these two 
substanees were green. Since the copper and the jade could be available 
only to either noblemen or rich merchants, the populace must hence seek 
the pottery as a substitute. But the paste of the pottery was the same as 
that of brick and tile- Pottery as an art was not widely known until down 
to the period of Six Dynasties (about 265-617 A.D.) as the glaze became 
more or less in variation following the importation of glass from the West- 
land. The antique pottery of Six Dynasties, as we have seen today, though 
having plenty of colours, its paste is still as earthy as brick and tile, and 
is not hard in quality. We, therefore, take the Six Dynasties and their 
previous years inclusively for the period of the ancient pottery referable to 
the archaeology, it will be invaluable for the enjoyment of everybody. 





WARES OF T’ANG DYNASTY (about 618-906 A.D.)——To study the 
Chinese porcelain, the first step would be to take three hundred years of 
T’ang dynasty. We can hardly get the T’ang wares to-day, therefore we 
are hampered by the shortage of material for study. Most of the T’ang 
wares were the white porcelains, the most famous of them being from the 
Nai-chu(fyE$) Kiln, now the district of Nai-chu, in the province of Ho-pei. 
In addition, there were Lo-yang (7%), Sing-an(#f7#), Gung(#), districts 
where the white porcelains were produced respectively. Hsu-chou (#4), of 
Kiangsu as well as Chum-chou (J§)) of Szechuan: province also had the 
same products. The white porcelain had been manufactured throughout 
China. The best of all was the Nai-chu Kiln. Li Shao (48), of T’ang 
dynasty has described the period of Kai-yuan (§§3¢), and Chang-chin (RB), 
in his book ‘«‘The Supplement of The National History’’, saying that the 
white porcelain basin of Nai-chu had been used all over the world. What 
we have seen at the present is that its paste is the medium of white clay 
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and stone, not so coarse as that of Six Dynasties, but softer and more 
relaxing than that of Sung or Ming dynasties. The glaze is pure and clear, 
lubricant and not parched. The colour is between pure white and albuminous, 
and the paste is thick, The thin leaf is a technical difficulty for manufacture, 
though it looks inevitably plain owing to the white colour, but it is just as 
valuable as the wares of Sung dynasty. The Nai-chu Kiln belonged to the 
district of Hing (#f§), also called the Hing Kiln (#§#). 


The porcelain against which there is a sort of rival, the green porcelain, 
was called the Yue-yao (@2%). It was located at the district of Yu-hung 
(fkic), Yue-chou (&&)4), and the green porcelain had been manufactured 
there. Its paste was greyish green in colour, but a little more compact in 
texture than the product of the Nai-chu Kiln. At that time it was said to 
be a good ware and the most compatible for the tea. It is not impossible 
to be obtained to-day. The development of this manufacture in the time of 
Five Dynasties was the ‘‘Mi-se’’ (jf&) Kiln of King Chien (@§), and 
moreover the green porcelain of the Official Kiln of South Sung dynasty 
was produced. This Yue Kiln was the source of the green wares while the 
Nai-chu Kiln was that of the white. Uuless a thoroughgoing search of these 
two great sources be pursued, it is hard to satisfy to the uttermost one’s 
interest in the Chinese porcelains. Besides, there was a sort of pottery, 
which had been called ‘‘Three colours of T’ang’’. This was either a funeral 
vessel or a toy, but not the daily utensil. Although the glaze had different 
colours, it was earthware, not the proper class of the pottery anyway. 


WARES OF SUNG DYNASTY (about 960-1279 A.D.) The Sung wares 
had also two sources:—green and white which were almost affiliated 
with one another. The white was shifted from the Nai-chu Kiln to the 
Ting-chou (#44) Kiln, while the green from the Yue (jf) Kiln to the 
‘‘Shu-nai-si’? ({€fAjiaj]) Kiln. The Ting-chou Kiln of the white class, though 
founded in an unknown dynasty, had been shifted on the north of the Nai- 
chu Kiln. Its raw material must also be the ware of the same class with 
the Nai-chu Kiln. Whether the Ting-chou Kiln was located at Chen-ting 
(iE ’*¢) of the present time or Ting-chou, we do not know. The greater 
part of it, according to the literature of Ch’ing dynasty, was, however, at 
Chen-ting—some people also said at Ting-chou. It is difficult to assert 
definitely until a trace of the kiln has deen dug out at some future time. 
Although the manufacture of the Ting Kiln was in the same class as the 
Nai-chu it was far more delicate. Especially was it remarkable for its thin 
leaf. ‘There were Nan-ting (jj@) (Southern Ting), Fen-ting (#7) (the 
finer quality described as white as flour), Tu-ting (+‘¢) (earth coloured), 
etc., assuming the name of the Ting-Kiln, but none of them was conparable 
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to the genuine Ting Kiln of North Sung dynasty (abbriv. to North Sung 
Ting) (4t##). The North Sung Ting such as the thin leaf had not been 
glazed at its mouth-rim, and the designs were engraved by a stick of bamboo. 
The Chinese ancient ceramicist called it ‘‘engraving designs’’. According to 
the literature of Sung dynasty, a red porcelain was produced besides the white 
colour, but we cannot see it to-day. Whether the furnace transmutation 
(flambes) would produce the red colour or not, though unknown, a medium 
of the white and the green called russet, was eventually produced. The red 
was not a brilliant scarlet but like the dark brown of lamb-liver, or the white 
which implicated a slight red such as the pink colour of cherry, peach, cte. The 
red of the Sung Ting was not quite perfect and yet good. Besides the red 
colour there was also deep purple; this was perhaps due to the furnace transmu- 
tation(flambes). It was destroyed, because the furnace transmutation flambes) 
had been considered to be ominous at the time of Sung dynasty. The kiln 
of Sung differentiated tremendously with the two periods—the early and 
the last of the North Sung dynasty. The early period was, perhaps, not 
much different from the Nai-chu Kiln. In the beginning of unification of 
Sung dynasty the porcelain of Nai-chu had been taken as the contribution to 
the Emperor, but nothing of Ting-chou. This was why the people’s Kiln 
considered so remarkable during the early period. But, during the last period 
of the Sung dynasty, it was the Imperial Kiln. It was popular among the 
foreign countries such as Liao (#), King (4), ete. Simultaneously there 
were sOme imitations manufactured within our country in the districts of 
Su-chou (74494), Se-chou (jy)}), Yao-chou (#4), and Ching-te-Chen (7% 
$i), respesctively, though none of them could compete with the genuine 
Ting Kiln of North Sung. 


The green wares had been manufactured at the Yue Kiln and prevailed 
in the time of T’ang dynasty. From the last period of the T’ang dynasty 
to the beginning of Sung, Mr. Chien Liu (¢§%), then the King of Wu-yue 
(423%), had ruled over that land, and in the meantime, everything was pros- 
perous with his wealthy people and secure realm, on account of the avoidance 
of the calamity of war into the southeastern part of the country. The manufac- 
tures were therefore more delicate than ever before. King Chien had contributed 
to the Emperors of the central parts of the country the porcelains of the Yue 
Kiln and forbidden the people to use them. They were called ,,Mi-se’’ (jf), 
—secret colour—and restricted to official use only. This did not neces- 
sarily mean that the Yue Kiln as a whole had been shut down, but merely 
forbidden to sell the best part of its wares. Although the porcelain of the 
Yue Kiln had been produced throughout the North Sung dynasty, no one 
knew the porcelain of the ‘‘Mi-se’’ after the kingdom of Chien had surren- 
dered to Sung. The imperial use within the palace of the North Sang was 
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the Ting Kiln; however, nothing in Chinese literature can prove the fre- 
quent use of the Yue porcelains. 


The importance of the ‘‘Mi-se’’ had been depressed after the subjuga- 
tion of King Chien. The genuine product now, though hardly known, had 
been asserted to be the best of the Yue Kiln. 


There was a contemporary kiln with the Yue which was called Ch’ai 
(4B), (the surname of the Emperor of Chow (ja), one of the Five Dynasties, 
about 954-959 A.D.)and was considered by the ancient ceramicists to be the 
best of all. We to-day hardly know what it is practically. According to 
the Chinese literature, an official of the kiln one day queried his Emperor 
Shih-tsung ({k42), as to what style was to be adopted. In reply the Emperor 
edicted, ‘‘where the rain is over; the sky blue;and the clouds split; such is 
the appearance of the product to be made!”’ It was cast in a kiln at Chen- 
chou, but which kiln of the T’ang dynasty is not certain. We hardly know 
just how many miscllaneous kilns of T’ang dynasty were at Chen-chou (#4), 
but we konw, according to the literature, that the white porcelains had been 
cast into tea-pots in the district of Gung %#)—the vicinity of Chen-chou. 
Perhaps the people of the kiln of that district had shifted to Chen-chou in 
the time of Ch’ai-chow”’ (4¢)4). Until the firman of Emperor Shi-tsung was 
proclaimed, the white porcelains might have been cast generally. The colour 
of ‘*sky-blue’’ was the invention of Emperor Shi-tsung, or it might be takeu 
step further to term the contribution of the emerald green ‘‘Mi-se’’ porcelain 
from King Chien as the ‘‘Sky-blue’’. Nevertheless, whether the skyblue 
was solely produced from the Imperial Kiln, or the People’s, or until what 
dynasty continued, nothing possible is to be known. The Ch’ai Kiln was 
considered to be the comet of the Chinese antique porcelain and its products 
cover a period only for a few years more than a decade. For a thousand 
years from T’ang dynasty there was a place where several hundred 
famous wares were produced within a few years more than a decade, however, 
nothing would be enhanced or detracted from the antique ceramics, further- 
more, is this porcelain not in exisaence at the present time? Cut the glaze 
of *‘sky-blue’”’ colour was founded therefrom, and produced plenty of variety 
of colours, light or deep, making the green porcelain a great achievement 
throughout the Sung, Ming, and Ch’ing dynasties. The literature about the 
““Ch’ai.yao”’ (36%) is therefore not to be neglected if we desire to study 
the greeu porcelain. 


There were so called Ju (}&) wares which had been produced at Ju- 
chou (js). The origin is quite uncertain; perhaps they might have 
been manufactured in the dynasty of *T’ang. But nothing in Chinese litera- 
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ture can be used to justify this supposition. In the last period of the 
North Sung dynasty the wares of Ju-chou were remarkable among antique 
porcelains. Although until that time that for the imperial use within the 
palace was of the Ting Kiln, the mouth-rim of it was not glazed and full 
of gritty particles arresting to the touch. To substitut: for it, therefore, the 
green ware glazed on its mouth was taken. This manufacture, though pursu- 
ed by every people’s Kiln, the Ju Kiln was the best of all and appointed 
as the Official Kiln. What had bsen made before that time was hardly 
known. It was slightly more than a score of years after the period of the 
decay of the North and the rise of the South Sung dynasties. During the 
time of the South Sung dynasty Ju-chou became the domain of the King 
where it was out of the control of the Sung; hence there was nothing to be 
cast for the imperial use in the Official Kiln, and perhaps debased to be 
the people’s Kiln again. From this examination, the age of its manufacture 
was extended over a little longer period than the Chen.chou Kiln of Ch-ai, 
they were almost the same as far as their existeoce of the Official Kiln was 
concerned. Although there was some description of Ju Kiln according to the 
literature of Ch’ing dynasty, it was vague as to what sort of thing it had 
really pointed out. Furthermore, it was asserted that this had been indicat- 
ed as the scarce product existing in the Official Kiln of the last period of 
North Sung dynasty? Was it the Ju ware before theOfficial Kiln, or that 
of the time of King’s domain after the extirpation of the North Sung? 
These were not obvious except that merely a sort of good green porcelain 
which would smack of more or less antiquity had been termed as the Ju 
Kiln. How many wares made only for several decades could have remained 
over seven hundred years to-day? Presumably it was the white porcelain that 
shifted gradually to the green during the first period and the period of the 
Official Kiln. After the Official Kiln, though the Sung dyuasty transferred 
southward, the green porcelains had still been cast. That is why it once 
deserved its reputation. 


The Ju Kiln said to be the imperial ware, had a glaze of powdered 
rubies, perhaps the red glaze. Whether it was the furnace transmutation 
(flambes) or not, though uncertain, we know from the significance of the 
literature that it had at the beginning put up a red glaze. Nevertheless the 
prevalence of the furnace transmutation was commenced by the Ju Kiln. 
But the Chun (%) Kiln was not the furnace transmutation. The paste of 
the Ju Kiln was perhaps the medium of white clay and white stone, or the 
mixture of both. The glaze was, though thick, not so much candle tears 
or spots as the Chun Kiln of Yuan dynasty which could blow down 
and cover the entire surface. Its paste was a pale brown in colour which 
the Chinese ceramicists called ‘‘copper bone’’, although its pale brown 
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colour had been obliterated on account of the concealment of the white co- 
lour of the paste, this was not the genuine quality. ‘The Chinese ceramicist 
said, however, that the glaze has the trace of th: crab-claws while its foot- 
rim has been put up with sesame-nails, it is not right to hold merely this 
as a proof for the assertion of the Ju Kiln. Furthermore, as said above, 
what sort of product was made in the Ju Kiln, has not been pointed out 
clearly. There might have been various colours and different styles in Ju 
Kiln, which would jeopardize their value to speak of in a word. Should we 
desire to discover the Ju Kiln to-day, we would chovuse nothing precisely 
other than those among the Chun Kiln of Sung dynasty on the market. Per- 
haps out of this we can gain more or less of the Ju Kiln. Although the Ju 
wares of the Official Kiln are scarce, there might be several tens of mil- 
lions cast throughout both North and South Sung dynasties when the Ju 
Kiln existed. There is no reason for the non-existence of something of the 
Ju Kiln. But the green of the Ju was different from that of the Yue Kiln. 
They might be the same wares, bnt used iron in the: Yue while copper in 
the Ju. The glaze was also transparent in the Yue while opaque in the Ju. 
Therefore the gloss also has its total difference. Generally the Ju wares 
were thick in common for the sake of avoiding the gritty particles of the 
Ting Kiln. We, therefore, know that it is not the delicacy of the wares, but 
the colour of the glaze on the part of the Ju. 


The Imperial Kiln, or the ‘‘Shu-mai-si’’ ({€/Py @]) Kiln, of Sung dynasty was 
the proper class of the green porcelain. Although it was first manufactured 
at Kaifen (ff), then the Capital of Sung dynasty, daring the period of Ta- 
kuan(~#) and Chen-ho(# fp) (about 1107-1117 A.D.) before the Sung dynas- 
ty transferred southward, we know very little about it to-day. After the 
Southward Transfer, what had been manufactured by Mr. Shao Chen-chan 
(BbweH), the superintendent of the “Shu-mai-si’’ Bureau in the palace under 
Mt. Feng-huan (j§,§), Hang-chou (#34), was purely the Imperial Kiln. 
A new Kiln was established under the altar of the rear outskirts, and its 
mannufartures might be the same as what we can possibly see to-day. The 
paste was made of liquid stone of a reddish brown tint. According to the 
literature it was said to be clean clay, not mud at all but a sort of liquid 
clay into which the stone had been smashed. The glaze was green in co- 
lour, but consisting of various kinds, light or deep, so as to show the dif- 
ference with other green porcelains. 


The outstanding characteristics were the colonur of the paste and of the 
glaze, making its thin leaf delicate with which no other kiln could compete. 
Its mouth-rim had, though thin, been glazed, and was entirely different from 
that out of the paste of the Ting Kiln. The term of the “brown mouth and 
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iron coloured feet’? was the derivative of putting the green glaze to the 
reddish brown tint of the paste, nothing could match with it. But the Ko 
(#F), Kiln (Ko-yao) (3}#) of the Lung-chuan (##5R) Kiln resembled it 
slightly. In the course of the precipitate transfer southward of Sung dynasty 
it was impossible to employ a number of workmen from the people; hence the 
workmen with superior technique of theYue Kiln had been employed to fill 
the vacancy of the job. This Imperial Kiln was discontinued indefinitely 
owing to the extirpation of the Sung. Nothing existed since the Yuan dy- 
nasty. 


Besides the Imperial Kilm, there was a Lung Ch’uan (#{Jf) Kilm where 
the green porcelain had been manufactured. Every glaze, colour, and shape 
of the old Lung Ch’uan Kilm was, though all right, incomparable to the 
Imperial Kiln. Uufortunately, we cannot see the Imperial Kiln to-day, we, 
therefore, must take the Lung Ch’uan instead of it should we try to collect 
the porcelain. We, however, may boa able to find some fractures of the Im- 
perial Kiln, we can tell the difference as soon as we compare them to the 
Lung Ch’uan. There were four kinds---old, new, ‘‘Ko’’ (elder brother), 
and ‘‘Chang’’ (#£) (the worker’s name)---belonging to the Lung Ch'uan. 
There were two brothers by the name of Chang (#) working together all 
their life who became very famous at that time. Perhaps their manufactures 
could match with that of the Imperial Kiln. Those who speak of Lung 
Ch’uan to-day, must no doubt mention the name of Ko-Chang (#f#%). Al- 
though they were famous workers, the manufactures of their generation, 
however, had not been circulated on a large scale all over the world. Con- 
sequently what we have seen to-day is inevitably the imitation of it. Most 
of the Ko are the fractures which possess a kind of pale blue colour resembl- 
ing the ‘clair de lune’. It is said to be next to the Imperial Kiln. On 
the other hand, the Chang possesses primarily a kind of oniongreen colour 
and produced no vein of any sort for its characaeristics. We cannot abrupt- 
ly assert it to be ‘‘Chang”’ for its possession of no vein and the onion-green 
colour, because most of the old Lung Ch’uan was almost onion-green and 
had no vein at all. What we can see now is not the manufacture of the 
famous workers of the old Lung Ch’uan, it is perhaps rare and impossible 
to have it. Should we desire to know about tho ‘“‘KoChang’’, it would be 
safe to judge with respect to two factors:—the one next to the Imperial 
Kiln has more crackles of pale blue colour, and the other class of onion- 
green without any vein. Generally the colour of the old Lung Ch’uan was onion- 
green possibly deeper than the Imperial Kiln, and its paste was white. The 
Ko, imitating the Imperial Kiln, used the black paste. Hence we can tell the 
difference from their pastes. The glaze, though thick like the Imperial Kiln, 
the Paste, on the other hand, enhanced its thickness several times. At that 
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time the thin leaf was considered to be the best ware which, though the Im- 
perial kiln conld make, was impossible for the people’s Kiln like Lung Ch’uan 
to do it. Especially it would rather use all practical. wares of the populace 
than accept the thin leaf. The paste was white though it showed through to 
be brown at the exterior where the glaze was thin. The beginner must not 
forget the white paste while looking at the brown colour. Commonly the 
foot-rim of it had no glaze while its inside had. The glaze appeared spongy 
and frothy, and no trace of crab-claws as that of the Imperial Kiln. There 
was also an imitation of Lung Ch’uan cast in the time of Ming dynasty, but 
it is not included this discourse. The distinction between that of Sung and 
of Ming dynasties has been recognized very easily. Providing both eyes are 
not blind, anyone can realize it. In regard to the Lung Ch’uan of Sung, 
its colour was commonly onion-green, oecasionally sky-blue and pale blue. But 
the Lung Ch’uan of Ming was generally a pastel shade of green, or green like 
the autumnal artichoke implicating a yellow colour. Its shape was thicker than 
the Imperial Kiln in the time of Sung, it appeared in the Ming neither heavy 
nor thick, but generally over one fifth thicker than that of Sung. Next, 
its foot-rim was apparently glazed while that of Sung had no glaze at all. 
There were more differences between these two, but only one or two points 
therein can be relied upon to solve all the problems aforementioned. 


There was a kiln called ‘‘Chun-yao”’ (3%), the origin of which is not 
certain. According to the literature, the terrace ‘“‘Chun’’ (4) of Sung was 
at Yu-chou (f§JH), therefore the kiln of Yu-chou was also termed ‘‘Chun- 
yao’’. Since then the people unfortunately mistook one word for another, 
because they are symphonic and not that it was fired at Chun-chou (i4))’ of 
Hupei (jdt) Province. ‘‘The Research of the Kiln Ware’ (435%), written 
by Mr. Tong (if), states chat ij was fired from the beginning of the Sung 
dynasty. Although we do not know on what ground he based his statement, 
we cannot help but suspect that the manufacture of the Chun-yao (4#), 
as we see it to-day, began in the first years of the Sung dynasty. The 
characteristics of the Chun-yao, though having furnace transmutation, includ- 
ed the real quality of the porcelain. Hed it existed from the beginning of 
the Sung, it would be a green porcelain substitute for the Ting Kiln. In the 
first place, its manufacture must have been at the Chun-yao. But according 
to the literature of the Sung, four kilns of Ho-pei (jay4tE), Tong (jf), Den 
(38), and Yao (#) as well as Ju-chou had been ordered to make the ware. 
Ju-chou was the best of all and was appointed as the Official Kiln. If the 
Chun-yao could afford to manufacture at that time such specimens as _ that 
we see to-day, there was no need otherwise sending order down to the three 
kilns out of Ho-pei. This proves that the Chun-yao has not existed from 
the beginning of the Sung as thought to-day. Next, in the literature of the 
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Sung dynasty, be it North or South, neither the word (#j) nor the word 
(#4) has been discovered. Such a word commenced to appear in the litera- 
ture after Ming dynasty. This is another proof for its absence in the 
time of Sung. Nevertheless, all the Chinese ceramicists today said it ex- 
isted in the Sung dynasty, and have made a distinction between Sung and 
Yuan from the wares, such as that the superior quality is of Sung while 
the inferior is of Yuan. But the process of the kiln came from the Juyao. 
In the course of imitating the green porcelain of the Ju-yao the furnace 
transmutation was produced frequently. This was considered to be ominous 
in the old days and efforts were made to get rid of it. Subsequently its 
elegance was extolled and thereafter prevailed. Therefore it is hard for us 
to see the Chun-yao of Sung in detail with the distinction of the literature 
of Yu-yao, and we know that those with the furnace transmutauion are of 
a later date. It not only disregarded it, but destroyed it for being an ominous 
thing. It was very seldom kept as a treasure. To-day the red furnace 
transmutation, which is termed the Chun-yao of Sung, was generally mauufac- 
tured at the time of Yuan dynasty or under the control of King in the last period 
of the South Sung dynasty. The superiority or inferiority of the Chun-yao 
is to be distinguished as suoh: the one with only one glazing of the green 
colour is the best, and the other with the furnace transmutation of glisten- 
ing reddish purple colour is the next. we can hardly obtain this thing to- 
day unless an amount of $10,000 is spent, but it is not impossible to obtain. 
The best one glazed once in green colour, is considered, perhaps, to be the 
Ju-yao. The surface of the glaze possesses no sensibility of lubricity or 
parchness. The vein of the ‘‘blind-worms wriggling through the earth’’ is 
glazed slightly, given only one application and more furnace transmutation. 
The inferior ware was made by intentionally mixing the reddish purple 
colour to the glaze to get the purple. Its colour was not lubricant. Its paste 
was white for the superiority and mixed with sand-clay appearing indelicate 
for the inferiority. Although a glaze of sesame has been put up on the paste, 
the colour for the superior ware was light while for the inferior deep. Its 
bottom has been inscribed with numerals, though it is said to be the genuine 
ware, yet it is not sufficient to be considered as the superior. The surface 
of the glaze of the inferior like a tangerine-rind is porous and coarse and not 
enjoyable. 


Generally the Chun-yao is remarkable for its splendour and the cost is 
very high for everyone likes it. This furnace transmutation opened the door 
of Ming and Ch’ing dynasties in the future, and the flambes of Yung-chen 
(HEE) and Chien-lung (#¢[)made a great achievement. 


Moreover the Canton (jgi#f) Kiln and the Yi-hsin (#7) Kiln are the 
imitation of this furnace transmutation in the way of matching the splendour 
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and prevailed throughout the Empire of China after Yuan dynasty, there is 
a class of the furnace transmutation besides the white and the green. 


There was a black glaze of the Chien Kiln (39%) besides the white, tho 
green, and the furnace transmutation. The Chien Kiln was the production of 
the district of Chien-an (t*%) in the province of Fu-chien, (j@#) and possess- 
ed a sort of vein resembling the ‘‘yellow speckle and rabbit’s hair’. This 
ware was the superior and a kind of tea-cup was made for the use of tea- 
gambling in the time of Sung dynasty. Since then it shifted from Chien-an 
to Te-hua (jii4%,) and a pure white was substituted for the black glaze, though 
learning from the Nai-chu, Ting, etc., it could not sueceed to the proper 
class of the white owing to the indelicacy of its process of manufacture. 


We hardly know at what time the Canton Kiln began, perhaps it came 
from the time of Sung. Supposing it had commenced in the district of Yang- 
chiang ({§71.), though starting to learn to convert the Chun-yao, the process 
must not have been. Take a tomato-rind, purple floral designed vase for 
instance. There was a mixture of purple and white glaze in addition to the 
once glazed of purple colour. Nothing such as this is to be seen at the Chun- 
yao. The surface of the furnace transmutation of the Chun was manificent 
and concealed almost the whole surface of it while the Canton Kiln varied 
in white, green, light, deep, fine and coarse, perhaps its glaze was different. 
A sort of the Chun-yao so called with one glazing and two additional glazes- 
Is it really the Chun or the Canton?It is though hardly known, rather near 
to Canton, because the land of Canton is far located in the south and will 
find very little literature to prove it. But the new or old is primarily 
distinguished from the heaviness ou lightness of its pastes i. ¢., the new is 
heavy while the old is light. Its paste is sand-clay, brown coloured, and 
mixed with a little white sand. It will be distinguished at a glance. The 
old, though its glaze is lubricant, is not glossy. The new is generally glossy, 
and its paste still compact in texture. In the old glaze the mouthrim is 
heavy, while in the new its mouthrim is light and has run down like 
candle-tears to the footrim. The colour of the glaze is usually green, white, 
blue, and purple, occasionally red or scarlet. Though the colour of the 
furnace transmutation is far above the Chun-yao of Yuan dynasty, we doubt 
why the people enjoy the Chun of Yuan and neglect this. 


Next, there was so called the Yao-chou Kiln (#49). In the time of 
T’ang this was one of the miscellaneous kilns for making white porcelains. 
It still produced the excellent wares in the time of Sung. During the period 
of Ching-te (7) (about 1004-1007 A.D.) a town had been established along 
the upper stream of Yao-chou and therein a kiln also organized, it was called 
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Chin-te-chen ({%74$i) and became the center of the porcelains for more than 
seven hundred years since that time. Among a number of products in the 
time of South Sung the best imitation of the Ting Kiln was said to be Nan- 
ting (fj%) and Fen-ting (%}%) which were indiscriminate with the North 
Ting. The others were the miscellaneous kilns only. The paste was general- 
ly white. 


Among the miscellaneous kilns ‘‘Tsu-chou’’ (4) was the best of all. But it 
was the inferiority of the white porcelain of Ting, the surface of which was 
painted in ison-colour. It was a coarse ware manufactnred in the People’s 
Kiln at that time. Neither the paste nor the glaze was good, and the process 
of manufactnre was thick and could not appear to be in a state of the delicacy 
of the Ting Kilu. At any rate, the miscellaneous kilns had prevailed more 
than any others at the time of T’ang and existed numerously throughout the 
Empire. We are vexed to-day by the recognition of the antique which general- 
ly belonged to the miscellaneous kilns of the Sung or Yuan dynasties. They 
were, however, mostly of the inferior class and could not, moreover, match 
with the Imperial or Official Kilns. For the prolongation of the time of 
Sung, the wares of Yuan dynasty are not otherwise related 


WARES OF MINC DYNASTY (about 1368-1643 A. D.) In the Ming 
dynasty, all potteries had been unified and the miscellaneous kilns extinguish- 
ed. Chin-te-chen was solely taking the role of the supply of the Official 
Kiln, we, therefore, discuss only the Chin-te-chen. But the age from 
Hung-wu (P#tpt) (1368 A. D.) till the end of Ming dynasty had more 
or less vicissitudes. Its paste was almost the same as white stone, only its 
glaze and shape were different. During this period there was produced 
mostly the imitation of the Sung wares. It is necessary to take the paste 
for the distintinction of Sung and Ming. At the very beginning of Hung- 
wu a number of manufactures did not exist and the good manufacture of 
the Ming wares was the first recommendation in the reign of Yung-lo (3 #$) 
(about 1403-1424 A. D.). But the white and blue formed two classes and 
characterized the unification of the Ming period. They were painted on 
the white wares with the blue pigment, and was called a blue design. This 
blue pigment was neither pale blue nor the bright onion-green of the Sung, 
but a deep indigo blue. The raw materials of the blue design were, though, 
mostly the production of China, but some of them were still imported from 
Persia and other countries. The white wares were a purer white than those 
of T’ang and Sung. The paste were consisted of stone and white glaze, 
both of which were scrupulously selected. The beauty of the blue design 
represented those Official Kilns of Hsuan-te (##) (1426-1435), Cheng-hua 
(me4t,) (1465-1487), Gheng-te (7£ 78) (1506-1521), Chia-ching (3a) (1522- 
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1566), and Wan-li (gfe) (1573-1619). Although there was a distinction be- 
tween the light and the deep, it was splendid, especially since the Persian 
blue or Mohammedan blue which implied a little purple tint was considered 
very good. Ever since the reign of Hsuan-te there was a glaze of rubies 
out of the white ware and blue design. Its sparkling colour was sufficient 
to shock the eyes and nothing in the preceding reign could match with its 
red colour over the whole surface. The reign of Cheng-hua was also re- 
markable for the porcelains and the thin leaf was a step further than the 
Ting Kiln like eggshell, but as compact as the Ting without any gritty par- 
ticles. The others possessing pure indigo or yellow colours showed their 
excellence respectively. Against the blue design there was a red design, i.e., 
the one painted with red glaze. The Chinese porcelains largely prevailed 
during the period of Hsuan-te and Cheng-hua of Ming dynasty. There was 
another pictoral design, called five colour decorations, which was put up 
with various beautiful colours, and the whole surface of which had been 
painted with flowers and birds, landscape and personages, ete., so brilliant 
that they may snatch the eyes away. Nevertheless the manufacture of the 
green porcelain of a pure material was extinguished, the appearance was 
very bad as compared to the green porcelain of the Sung just as stone to 
the jade. The People’s Kiln, though the production of Chin-te-chen, was 
entirely inferior as compared to the Official Kiln and not worthy of look- 
ing at. Among the People’s Kilns of Sung we may find something en- 
joyable, while among those of Ming nothing at all deserves to be mention- 
ed. Should we desire to enjoy the ware of Ming, products from the Offi- 
cial Kiln would be necessary. Anyone can distinguish the Official and 
People’s at a glance. The delicacy and coarseness of the ware as well as 
the goodness and badness of the design can be determined easily without 
keen discernment. 


Among the miecellaneous kilns there is one which possesses outstanding 
features as compared to the Official Kiln of Ming, i.e., the Yi-hsin Kiln. 
Chin-te-chen could not get ahead of it as to the imitation of the Chun-yao. 
Fortunatetely a number of great workmen following Mr. Au Tse-ming 
(ke-F-HA) rose to match against the Official Kiln excellently with the Peo- 
ple’s, and produced the wares without glaze by means of a purplish vermi- 
lion clay. This was their unrivaled enterprise and not the imitation of the 
Chun-yao, invented entirely by the great workmen without any specimen 
of the previous generation. Therefore the primary power of Yi-hein is 
attributed to the purplish vermilion clay without glaze. Nothing can com- 
pete with it after the T’ang dynasty. 


The Canton Kiln also was developed at this period. Although it seem- 
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ed very small at the time of Sung and Yuan, it manufactued prosperously 
in the beginning of the Ming dynasty. Its shape, glaze, ete., were, though, 
not much different from those of Sung and Ming; the furnace transmuta- 
tion considerably more. It famed with the kiln Yi-hsin and was difficult to 
distinguish; however, those possessed slight flambes, belonging to the Canton 
Kiln, while the surface of the glaze was lubricant, belonging to the Yi-Hsin. 
The Canton Kiln was like the tangerine-rind, the paste was entirely different. 
The Canton was mixed white sand with brown sand, while the Yi-hsin has 
the best quality of brown clay without mixing sand. This is easily disting- 
uished, moreover, Yi-hsin has its entirely unrivaled purplish vermilion clay 
and nothing at all mixed with it. The Canton Kiln, situated at the point 
where trade with foreigners was possible, to suit the Western taste made 
various imitations that not real significance of it, suffice it to say that it is 
not the class of the miscellaneous kilns. The Canton Kiln also shifted from 
Yang-chiang to Shek-wan (4#)—now by the district of Fa-san (f#ilj)—in 
this period. 


WAKES OF CH’ING DYNASTY (about 1644-1911) The dynasty of 
Ch’ing succeeded entirely the reign of Ming to have white porcelain and 
blue, red, indigo, flambes,—all kinds of designs. But the interior, either 
red or indigo, was entirely the invention of K’ang-hsi ( §€®®) and nothing ap- 
peared in the period of Ming, i.e., pinning the paste, filling with red and 
indigo pigments, and putting up the white glaze on it. Again, there was a 
sort of glaze of ‘‘Tea-dust’’ which might probably have existed at the time 
of Ming, but was at its best in the period of K’ang-hsi and Yung-cheng 
(1662-1735) and learned to use the copper oxide as a colouring agent. In 
the reign of Chien-lung there was so called the ‘‘Ku-Yue-Hsuan”’ (74 5 #f) 
five coloured decoration which was matchlessly exquisite and unique for 
more than a thousand years. After Chien-lung this decoration became gra- 
dually awkward and remains so to the present. The ware of Ch’ing, offi- 
cial or people’s, is apparently distinguished at a glance. The best quality 
of K’ang-hsi or of Yung-cheng yielded absolutely nothing to Hsuan-te and 
Chen-hua of Ming dynasty, especially Europeans and Americans highly praise 
it. The paste as well as the glaze was almost indiscriminate with that of 
Ming except from the inscription of it. Therefore the imitation of the 
ware of Ming in the period of K’ang-hsi and Yung-cheng is hard to dis- 
tinguish without connoisseur. Only on the part bearing the blue design did 
the colour yield to that of Ming and both the deep and light implied a lit- 
tle dull colour. The five colour decorations seemed to be more difficult. 
Should we desire to distinguish the old or new ages of the ware merely by 
its antique appearance, it would be absurd to consider that those which have 


been treasured up as though newly out of the kiln; and now the ‘‘Ku-Yue- 
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Hsuan’’ is just as indiscriminate as if it were out of the kiln only yesterday. 
Therefore the ware of Wan-li as well as of K’ang-hsi is hard to discrimi- 
nate except by the experienced connoisseur- The miscellaneous kilns ex- 
tinguished entirely and the productions thereof are very awkward, that is 
all. 


At any rate, the enjoyment of the antique porcelain is a matter of the 
ware, not of the age. The delicate ware, though new, is all right, while 
the awkward ware, though old, is not acceptable. Of course the crooked 
ware is the exception. Even if it is perfect the blue design of which may 
be the infiltration and not clear, it is inevitably an awkward ware. This 
is not right. People always reject something slightly cracked. This is not 
right. Unless the delicate ware is badly cracked, it is useful and enjoyable, 
and far surpasses the perfection of the awkward. He who enjoys the an- 
tique porcelain must deeply know it. 
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The Book and the Library 
eg bil SL -a fi] ) 


By Chiang Fu-tsung 


Taipei: China Cultural Foundation, 1959. 
2 vols. NT$30.00 


A library is a collection of printed or written material organized for the 
purpose of study and research or of general reading or both. Many modern 
libraries also include collections of audio-visual materials. In some countries, 
the United States of America, for instance, such materials have newly been 
recognized as an integral part of the library. 


Although the first Chinese public library was established in 1905, the 
history of libraries can be traced as far back as to the seventh century before 
Christ. According to the Historical Record of Ssu-ma Ch’ien, the philosopher 
Lao-tzu, who lived in the 7th century before Christ, was keeper of books of 
the Chou library. National collections of books in the modern sense originated 
with the attempts made to recover the books scattered or destroyed by. the 
first emperor of Ch’in in 220 B.C. Hence, the earliest catalog of Chinese 
books is preserved in the History of the Former Han Dynasty (206 B.C.— 
A.D. 23). The histories of nearly all succeeding dynasties have likewise left 
catalogs of books preserved in their libraries or known to their times. After 
the invention of printing in China, private libraries became increasingly 
numerous. From time to time these were destroyed or dispersed, but catalogs 
of many of them remain. 


It. is because of this immense wealth of Chinese books and studies on 
their texts, format, ‘‘typography’’, and availability, a Chinese librarian has 
to know so much about books before he can hope to be of help as a librarian. 
Librarians must be equipped with some book knowledge, but what is required 
of an average Chinese librarian is so much more. 


It is due to the lack of good indices, dictionaries, guidebooks, and other 
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reference books in many fields of study, this knowledge often means the 
intimate knowledge of the books themselves. This already complicated situa- 
tion is made even more so by the scarcity of public libraries—in proportion 
to population. Since it is not everyone who has ready access to a public 
library, every library has to serve the general public and to meet needs of 
diversified nature. Hence, the requirement of book knowledge imposed upon 
the Chinese librarian becomes greater. 


Such being the situation, the publication of Dr. Chiang’s two volume 
work on books and libraries is not only timely but also invaluable. Invaluable 
to both practising librarians and those who wish to familiarize themselves 
with some knowledge of Chinese books, the history of printing, book collec- 
ting, and libraries in general. 


Dr. Chiang’s well-written and informative work, as its title indicates, 
is in two parts: Books and Libraries. It is the author’s belief that library 
material is the foundation of a library, and book knowledge is what that 
enables a librarian to do his work in organizing and using this material. A 
book on library science in general will not be complete without full discus- 
sion on both of thein. This belief is zealously shared by the German school 
of library scientists, many worthly German publications on the subject are 
of such arrangement. Victor Gardthausen’s Scholarly Libraries and Fritz 
Milkau’s Handbuch der Bibliothekswissenschaft, which the author mentioned 
in his Preface, are two shining examples. 


In order to present the various aspects of the book and the library, the 
author has selected papers and articles from those he published in the last 
thirty years. Except the two translated articles, each of the remaining twenty- 
six articles is on one particular aspect of the book or the library. A_brea- 
kdown of these articles shows that the author has ‘‘covered’? many such im- 
portant subjects as the Chinese rare books and the collector’s seals, the evolu- 
tion of printing through the dynasties, cultural intercurrency, exhibits on 
particular subjects, the publishing business, book knowledge in general, library 
science and libraries in other countries, library associations, the educational 
function of the library and its public relations, data processing, special and 
reference libraries, and the classification of Chinese books and materials. 


A study of the Chekiang collector’s seals, including more than two hundred 
better-known Chekiang collectors who lived in between the Southern Sung 
dynasty and the end of the Ch’ing dynasty, is much more than a record of 
the seals. It gives brief but concise biographical sketches of many important 
collectors and accounts of their collecting careers. The Preface to the Catalog 
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of the Rare Books in the Collection of the National Central Library and the 
Preface to a similar catalog of the Sung editions offer detailed discussion on 
the importance of these books and a brief history of the collections. Ano- 
ther article belonging to this same catagory is the Colophon to the Hung Wu 
Edition Ke-Ku-Yao-Lun (#77 32i@), written upon the request of Sir Percival 
David of England, which is a brilliant study and criticism of the various 
editions of the book. | 


A condensed history of printing and book making in China is presented 
in the article on the book exhibits in the Second National Aris Exhibition. 
Enlightening discussions are made on the carving of the block, printing, 
binding, and the various editions printed in different dynasties by different 
processes—block-printing, movable type, and facsimile. Every book is an 
objet d’art. The reader will find it hard to resist sharing our bibliophile’s 
love for this record of human knowledge and experiences. 


On the all important topic of cultural intercurrency and intellectual co- 
operation, the author has included three wellwritten articles on such activities 
between China and the United States, Japan, and Korea, respectively. Each 
a brief review of the cultural relations and mutual influence, especially as 
shown through the maneuver of books. 


The mushrooming industry of publishing has not escaped the author’s 
keen observation. He has watched, with genuine interest and concern, the 
growth of this all important industry that reflects a stable society in which 
justice prevails. In his article reviewing the growth of the publishing industry 
in China, he has given us not only up-to-date statistics but also a careful 
analysis of the outputs. 


Part II deals primarily with libraries and the library profession. In ad- 
dition to the several informative articles on data processing, library associa- 
tions, and the most significant libraries in the world; the author has included 
two papers dealing with scholarly libraries and the classification of Chinese 
books. 


The Scholarly Library and Its Functions is in five chapters. Ths scope 
of the scholarly library and its difference from the public library is discussed 
in details. The function of the scholarly library is clearly outlined and the 
important role it plays discassed. Special attention is given to the training 
and development of librarians working for such libraries. 


The second paper, under the title «On the Classification of Chinese 
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Books’’ is of four parts. First dealt with is the meaning of classification 
and the origin of that of Chinese books. Next comes a brilliant discussion 
of the ‘older classification schemes’, ranging from the two systems used in 
the Bibliography of the History of the Former Han Dynasty and the Bibli- 
ography of the History of the Sui Dynasty, and their developments, to the 
Ssu Ku classification of the Ch’ing Dynasty and that of the Shu-Mu-Ta-Wen. 
Under the caption ‘“‘The Newer Classification Schemes”’, part three reviews 
the environment from which the newer schemes emerged, the two earliest 
‘‘newer’’ schemes, namely, that of the Ku-Yueh-Lao Collection and the Nan 
Yang Middle School, and the impact of the Dewey Decimal Classification 
upon its introduction to China. In presenting his desired classification scheme 
for Chinese books to meet the needs of modern Chinese libraries, the author 
has made many revealing remarks on the principles of classification and their 
applications to forming such a scheme, which will work equally well with 
both old Chinese classics and books in the modern branches of study. ‘‘Before 
a desirable classification scheme can be developed, the old classification 
schemes for Chinese books must go through a complete reformation.” 


Dr. Chiang Fu-tsung, who has been Director of the National Central 
Library for the last twenty-eight years, is among the handful who are qualified 
to write such a book. His intimate knowledge of books and the various 
aspects of library work has made this two volume work a ‘‘must” on the 
shelf of every intellectually alert Chinese citizen. China Cultural Foundation, 
our publisher, has done well. 


Wan Wei-ying 
National Central Library 


New Studies of Taiwan 
( Hi iE) 
By Yang Hsi-fu & others 


Taipei: China Cultural Foundation 1954, NT$18.00 


It is a fashion in the West to have several scholars write separate essays 
concerning a particular subject and then compile these essays into a book, 
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Such practice also often occurs in our own publishing world. In principle, 
the contents of collective works are more likely to render. specialized, profound 
and accurate presentations. As a matter of fact, the numerous ramifications 
and vast coverages of modern sciences make it nearly impossible for any single 
author to cover inclusively all concerned aspects of a special subject on which 
he writes. 


The ‘‘New Studies of Taiwan” is such a collective work which treats of 
the natural phenomena of Taiwan in eight chapters, namely, Geographical, 
Geological, Topographical, Climatic, Hydrological, Soil, Botanical and Min- 
eralogical Features. Numerous writings regarding the study of Taiwan have 
been accomplished in recent years, however, few were seen on research of the 
natural phenomena of Taiwan”. This is the major reason why this book is 
entitled the ‘‘New Studies of Taiwan’’. 


The contents of the eight individual chapters contained in this book are 
closely inter-related. _The Geographical Chapter begins the book with a brief 
description of Taiwan area so as to provide the reader a general idea of 
Taiwan, followed by the Geological, Topographical and Climatic discussions 
as these are the chief factors in the study of natural phenomena. The last 
several chapters dwell on the hydrological, soil, botanical and mineral phases 
of Taiwan. It is therefore quite obvious that this book manifests an integral 
system in consideration of the arrangement of its materials. 


Presented below are some comments on its contents: 


Geographical Chapter — Geography may be classified into two divisions; 
namely, systematical geography and regional geograohy. The former makes 
systematical study on one category while the latter makes general and broad 
description of certain area. Since in this book the topographical and climatic 
situations are dealt with in separate chapters, the geographical chapter only 
gives forth a geographical depiction of the region of Taiwan. In the division 
of geographical regions some scholars are often inclined to place undue stress 
on topographical factors and regard topographical divisions as geographical 
regions, while,:in actuality, a topographical region can not constitute a geogra- 
phical region. This chapter displays an accurate attitude by dividing regions 
on the basis of geographical characteristics. It is further explained in this 
chapter that ‘“‘the geographical individuality brought about by the inter-action 
of the natural and humanistic factors inherent in each district should be 
considered in demarcating geographical regions’’: In accordance with such 
criteria Taiwan is divided into North, Central, Southwest and East four major 
parts is this chapter and it has good reasons to include I-Lan in the North 
and Peng Hu (Pescadores) in the Southwest geographical regions. ‘The writer 
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of this chapter has ever revised the chapter of ‘‘The Boundaries” in th: 
‘Annals of Taiwan Provinc:’’ and accomplished many geographical writings 
in relation to Taiwan. 


The two chapters on geological and topographical features are all written 
by famous geologists. Th: Geological Chapter narrates the geological characters 
of Taiwan at great length, introducing new views, illustrating by means of 
classification chart the simple rock phase bat complicated geological structure 
and making comparison chart of strata between th: Taiwan Arc and its adja- 
cent areas. These charts help its readers quickly grasp the geological gists of 
Taiwan, The chapter on topography makes a synthetic description at first, 
in a subtle and succinct style, of the topographical conditions and then a 
thorough district by district discussion. Better understanding will resalt from 
reading these two chapters together. 


The chapter of Climate consists of a study of the various factors of Taiwan 
climate from a scientific point of view, as well as a number of illustrative 
graphs. ‘‘High temperature, torrential rain and frequent wind’’ compos: the 
outstanding traits of the weather on Taiwan. The originator of this chapter, 
Mr. Han, has accomplished a great deal of writings and has for the past years 
devoted himself primarily to regional research. Johnes and Gorden Gerald 
Darkenwald, American Geographers, based the portion of Taiwan in their 
«“‘Economic Geography”’ entirely on Mr. Han’s works published in English. 


Water control plays a very important role in Taiwan since Taiwan’s agri- 
calture depends on hydraulic engineering to a great extent. A thorough 
knowledge of hydrology is essential in the study of hydraulic potentials. The 
chapter on Hydrology presents a detailed report of the general situation of the 
chief rivers of Taiwan, their beds, their valley areas, the frequency of floods, 
and run-off coefficient. In the meantime, there is an overall portrait of 
subterranean water. The writer is well experienced in the water conditions 
on Taiwan as he has been responsible for the island’s water administration 
for many years. 


The study of soil and the improvement of agricultural products are closely 
related. The author of the Chapter of Soils, who has conducted in the past 
several decades of years innumberable on-th:-spot investigations over every 
place of Taiwan, presents a brief account of all major points, through scien- 
tific method of adjustment, concerning the characteristics of the various sorts 
of soils of Taiwan and the general situation of their distribution. Furthermore, 
the maps outlining Taiwan soils, using the common international system of 
classification and in consideration of the real situation, are perfect and true 
to the letter. 
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Botany is also one of the major natural subjects. The writer of this chapter, 
at present a professor in the Department of Botany of Taiwan University, 
is an authority on Botany. He includes in this chapter the results obtained 
by others through intensive researches and the achiev:ments of his own recent 
survey. The raaders will get a clear concept from his :xpr:ss comments on 
those controversial views as regard the position of Taiwan in botanical 
geography, the boundary lines of the territory of Taiwan, the sub-divisions 
within Taiwan and so forth. He describes the Vegetation Phase on Taiwan, 
from the viewpoint of morphological geography, in a belt manner, starting 
from the coastline upwards to the high mountain ranges step by step instead 
of divding Taiwan into sub-divisions for depiction. 


The figures and statements contained in the Chapter of Mineral Products 
should, of course, be true as its author was in the mineral administration for 
quite some time. The statement that ‘the geological structure of Taiwan is 
extremely complicated and the formation of igneous rocks is but local in 
nature. These conditions are not only unsuitable for the development of 
aqueous mineral beds on a large scale, but also promise no abundant resources 
of igneous mines.’’ can explain to a certain degree the general mineral status 
on Taiwan. Coal ranks among the important mineral products of this province. 
Although the size of coal reserve in Taiwan is very large, yet the scope that 
can be exploited is not wide. Petroleum occupies an exceptionally significant 
position in the mineralization project in Taiwan. ‘Oil fields spread over 
the western hilly zone and the mountain ranges along east coast of Taiwan. 
A survey is now being conducted of the underground distribution of oil fields 
over western plain.”’ Generally, petroleum and natural gas all concentrated in 
the anti-clinal portions. ‘‘There are, from the Chin Shan Lake on the nor- 
thern tip of Taiwan to Ou-laun-pi on the southern tip, altogether 41 poten- 
tial veins of anticlinal oil reserves.’”’ However, only 16 of these have been 
exploited. Therefore much remains to bs dons in the exploitation of petroleum. 


It can be concluded from what have been mentioned above that the ‘“‘New 
Studies of Taiwan’ is an important document for the study of the natural 
features of Taiwan. Its contents are ‘‘specialized and accurate’ and the graphs 
as well as pictures provided are also of great value. Undoubtedly, it is a work 
well worth reading. However, the shortness of each chapter arouses the fe- 
eling that the authors have not given sufficient coverage to the subjects. In 
my opinion, it would be much better if each chapter could be developed and 
published in individual volume. 


Reviewed by Mao Yi-po 
Translated by Leu Chui-wen 
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Modern Chinese Libraries 
under Sino-American Cooperation 


By Chiang Fu-tsung, 
Director 


National Central Library 


latroduction 


Because of the early invention of writing in China, her written records 
go far back into antiquity. A library is nothing mors than a place wher: 
such written records are preserved. Archivists in ancient China were, in fact, 
librarians. For this reason Lao-tzu, the philosopher, is said to have been the 
‘archivist in charge of the Chou archives.”’ 


However, the history of the modern Chinese library can not boast of such 
a long tradition. Before the first modern public library was established in 
China fifty-five years ago, libraries in China were either imperial collections 
and palace archives, government agency libraries, monastic libraries, school 
libraries, or private collections. A great deal of emphasis was put upon the 
collection in safe-keeping of materials, in contrast to the modern concept of 
a public library whose chief concern is the diffusion of knowledge through 
logical arrangement and organization of materials for the benefit of the general 
public, and to promote educational aim by means of various library services. 


The first mentioned book collections open to a limited group of individ- 
uals were the three ‘‘Wen’’ pavilions of Emperor Kao Chun (#3) of the 
Ch’ing dynasty (1736-1796): the Wen Hui Ko of Chiang-tu, Wen Lan Ko 
of Hang-hsien, and the Wen Chun Ko of Cheng-chiang (7°#§ 4 RERR » He RRC 
(MP8 > $RPCAC2RH). In each of these three pavilions a set of the Ssu K’u 
Ch’uan Shu (pdf) or the Four Great Ch’ien Lun Collectanea was kept 
for the benefit of scholars and students. Although such an arrangement left 
much to be desired, it may pass for a public library since it met the basic 
criterion of ‘‘providing books for the public.’? Both Wen Chun and Wen 
Hui were destroyed during the «T’ai-p’ing Rebellion, while Wen Lan was 
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partly destroyed. The pavillion, repaired after the war, still welcomes visi- 
tors to the reading room known as the ‘‘Room of T’ai-I-Ch’ing-Fen”’ (Fragr- 
ance of the Great Monad ~Z}H4k~ SH). 


The first attempt to establish a modern library can be traced back to 
the Wu-hsu Reform (s&&Q#E# 1989). In a memorial submitted to the Court, 
Li Tuan-fen (23¢92), then Secretary of Rites and an advocate of the Re- 
form, suggested that ‘‘book storing pavilions (j###t) be established for the 
enlightening of the people.’’ Before the word T’u-shu-kuan (mj#@jf mean- 
ing library) was introduced to China, ‘‘book storing pavilion’? was the term 
used for libraries (such as the Chekiang Ts’ang-shu-lou and the Chiang Nan 
Ts’ang-shu-lou). The first libraries were established in the declining years 
of the Ch’ing dynasty. A good example is the Ch’iang-hsueh-hui (#2%¢@), 
founded in Peking by K’ang Yu-wei (4%) and his associates, which main- 
tained a collection of books for the general public. Unfortunately, the library 
movement did not get very far before the Wu-hsu Reform failed. However, 
another reform was intended in the last years of the Ch’ing dynasty, and 
several libraries were established under this reform program. Among those 
worthy of mention are the Chekiang Library and the Honan Library in their 
namesake provinces, and the Chiang Nan Library in Nanking (Chiang Nan 


T’urshu-kuan). (T’u-shu-kuan, a term borrowed from the Japanese, mean- 
ing library, is the Chinese equivalent for Library or Bibliothek). 


In this preliminary stage of modern library development in China, the 
libraries all copied their organization and administration patterns from Japan. 
In cataloging and classification, traditional Chinese procedure and methods 
were used. Although a Chinese library of the present day, when compared 
with its counterparts in the United States, is still lagging behind, it has come 
a long way. And it is due to Sino-American cooperation that the establish- 
ment and development of the modern Chinese library became possible. For 
the library did not become a modern public institution until modern library 
science was introduced from the United States. 


From the Foundation of the Republic until 
the Sino-Japanese War 


1. Establishment of the Library School 


Miss Mary Elizabeth Wood, a graduate of Simons College Library School, 
came to China in 1900. Soon convinced that modern libraries were badly 
needed in order to facilitate the development of schools and universities in 
China, she borrowed an octagonal pavilion from the Wen Hwa University 
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in Wu-Ch’ang (it, x 3#A) to start a small public library. Tireless and 
selfless efforts both in China and in the States were made to raise funds 
through the spread of her convictions. After ten years of such tireless ef- 
forts, she finally established the Wen-hua-kung-shu-lin (434. 9§4k The Pub- 
lic Book Collections of Wen-hua) in 1910. Although this library was located 
on the campus of Wen-hua, it was not the university library. Consequently, 
it was Called a ‘‘public book collection.’’ This collection was heavily used 
as it offered free access to the public in general. A touring book collection 
was also started. Under this project, books were selected to be deposited 
with the several schools in the Wu-han area. Students of these schools were 
thus offered library service. 


The Wen Hua Public Book Collection was basically an American public 
library in China. It was established after the Republic was founded and 
the Library Regulations promulgated by the Ministry of Education. Strictly, 
speaking, this Public Book Collection was actually a university library of- 
fering free access to the general public rather than a public library. As far 
as legal technicality is concerned, the Wen Hua Public Book Collection was 
never formally established. 


And its major significance and influence is more on the establishment 
of the library school than on Chinese libraries. For Miss Wood taught courses 
in library science at Wen Hua and two of her students went to the States 
to specialize in library science. When Messrs. Samuel Sheng (7 #4) and 
Hu Ch’ing-sheng (M4) returned to China, they helped Miss Wood run 
the Public Book Collection. And when a library school was established at 
Wen Hua, both Miss Wood and Messrs. Sheng and Hu served as instruc- 
tors. In 1925, Wen Hua University was reorganized as the Hua-chung (3 
th Central China) University which closed two years later. Since then, the 
Boone Library School, or the Wen Hua Junior College of Library Science 
( 3c 38 (EL ARE as is called in Chinese), has been an independent school. 


As the first library school in China, the Boone-Library School has done 
a great deal fur the modernization of libraries in China. Many of the 
librarians in charge of Chinese collections in various American libraries re- 
ceived their library training at Boone. 


The Library School of Nanking University (4%), Nanking, was 
established shortly after the wen Hua Public Book Collection was founded. 
In 1913, Harry Clemons, an American librarian, came to Nanking to be the 
Director of the Nanking University Library. He also taught courses in library 
science at the University. 
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Having received specialized library training in the United States, Messrs. 
Mung Yu-feng (#t4#f) and Li Hsiao-yuan (3=/)»g), both students of Mr. 
Clemon’s, returned to Nanking University to start its library science division. 
Unfortunately, the Division was closed a few years after its inauguration. 
Although it was re-opened in 1940, the Division failed again after a short 
time. Its graduates are not many, but its contribution has been great in 
spreading the new knowledge of library. science and in improving college 
and university libraries. 


Since both of these two schools were initiated by American librarians, 
it is only fair to say that the education and training of Chinese librarians 
was actually started by Americans. Following this initiaive, various seminars 
and summer workshops were conducted to introduce American library science 
into Chinese libraries. This initiative also aroused the interest and attention 
of the Chinese library profession. Chinese librarians began to realize that 
we needed new methods to organize and manage a modern library. On the 
other hand, the general Chinese Public also began to understand that library 
science is a branch of specialized studies and special schools were needed for 
the diffusion of this branch of konwledge. 


ll. Establishment of Moders Libraries ia China 


A modern library is one that offers various library services by the 
employment of modern methods and with a modern library building designed 
and built for that purpose. Although the Wen Hua Public Book Collection 
is in very respect the first modern library in China, it was more or less a 
university library. Besides, the establishment of the Public Book Collection 
was followed by a period of chaos when the ‘‘warlords’’ fought one another. 
As a result of this turmoil, the majority of Chinese universities, with the 
exception of a few operated by religious missions or with independent financial 
resources, were short of funds. Thus, new libraries with modern library 
architecture were all connected with religious missions. 


The new library building of the Episcopalian Church sponsored St. John’s 
University in Shanghai (_-}§2#)#X#) was completed in 1914. In 1918, 
the Nan Yang library, famous for its big budget, celebrated the inauguration 
of its new building. Although all these three had modern library buildings, 
the library with modern buildings and with great influence upon other libraries 
was the Ch’ing Hua University (jf4t4%) Library established in 1919. Ch’ing 
Hua, established with Boxer Indemnity Funds returned by the United States, 
was first founded as a preparatory school for students wishing to farther their 
studies in the States. Consequently, all Ch’ing Hua facilities were up to the 
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standards of a modern university. With the American educated Dr. Tai Chih- 
ch’ien ($Ri:#8) as its Director, the Ch’ing Hua University library was the 
best modern university library in Peking and served as a model for all Chinese 
libraries. The Sohtheastern (ij) University, later on Central (rf) Uni- 
versity, built its Meng-fang (#97) Library in 1924. Under the directorship 
of Mr. Hung Yu-feng, this library became the model library in Mid-Eastern 
China. Dr. Tai and Mr. Hung were also responsible for the establishment 
of library associations in Peking and Nanking and that of the Library Educa- 
tion Division of the Society for the Advancement of Chinese Education (th 
HH HF Uc HEWL), a national organization whose membership included all Chinese 


educators. 


During this period, a number of universities started constructing new 
library buildings. So did a few public libraries. And library associations 
were founded in various cities. It was generally felt that a national library 
association, as well as a well-developed large-sized national library, was needed 
to lead the Chinese library profession. At that time, Miss Mary E. Wood 
went back to the States to urge the U. S. Government that the second part 
of the Boxer Indemnity Fund be returned to China to be used to improve 
Chinese cultural educational institutions. She also acted as the representative 
of the Society for the Advancement of Chinese Education and invited Dr. 
Arthur E. Bostwick of the American Library Association to come to China 
to lecture on library science and to investigate the library situation of China 
for the purpose of planning how the returned funds could be used to best 
advantage. Miss Wood returned from the States after accomplishing her 
mission and Dr. Bostwick came to China in April 1925. The Chinese library 
profession gave him a warm welcome and the Library Association of China 
was formally established on the day of his arrival at Peking. Based on his 
investigation, Dr. Bostwick recommended to the American Library Association 
that part of the Boxer Indemnity funds be used to establish several large 
libraries in the larger cities of China. His recommendation was adopted by 
the China Foundation for the Promotion of Education and Culture (pia 
ACHAT HEM) and the large-sized National Peiping Library was built. 


Although daring past dynasties no national library existed in the modern 
sense of the word, each dynasty had a goodsized book collection such at the 
T’ien-Lu Ko (%ig#P)) and Shih-Ch’u Ko (4732B§) of the Han dynasty and 
the Li-Cheng Tien (§§ iF) and Ch’ien Yuan Tien (#%5¢RR) of the T’ang 
dynasty. But most of the T’ang collections were destroyed in the An-Lu-Shan 
(dil) ) and Huang Ch’ao (#{Hi) Rebellions. In the Bibliography of the 
Old Book of T’ang (The History of T’ang pp Wee Fis), it is said that «not 
a single slip of the old books was saved.”” The Sung collection was originally 
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build upon the collections of the Late Shu (7%) 925-965 A.D.) and North 
T’ang (fae 937-975 A.D.), especially the latter. With new acquisitions added 
by the later Sung emperors, the Sung collections of the three ‘‘kuan’’ grew 
to be one of China’s best known collection. But after the war of Ch’in-K’ang 
(df HE 1126), none of the Hsuan Ho (#1) collection was left as was duly 
recorded in the Bibilography of the Sung History (sb Rar). The Nu 
Chen Tartars kept part of their loot in the palace and the rest of it in P’ing 
Yang. These books later fell into the hands of the Mongols when they van- 
quished the Tartars. After the Mongols conquered the South Sung, all the 
Sung palace collections, except the Imperial Academy editions (Kuo-tzu-chien 
Bi-=-%) which was kept in the West Lake Academy (The South Imperial 
Academy of the Ming dynasty), were shipped to the ‘Great Capital’’— 
Peiping. After the first Ming Emperor regained the throne from the Mongols, 
these books were again shipped to Nanking, the new capital. They remained 
there until they were moved back to Paking once again when Emperor Cheng- 
Chu (jj) of the Ming dynasty made Peking the National capital. Accord- 
ing to the Bibliography in the History of Ming (AA st #4): ‘‘books of the 
palace collection were all good editions left from the Sung and Yuan dynasties. 
They were well preserved and well kept until they were partly destroyed by 
the bandit insurgents.”’ 


The palace collection of the Ming dynasty is the Wen Yuan Ko (4c jHPH)) 
collection. This collection, according to the Jih-hsia-chiu-wen by Chu I-tzun 
(4-91- H F RH), was built upon the collections of the Sung, Chin (Nu 
Cheng) and Yuan dynasties. Yun-lo-ta-tien (##%AH1) of the Ming Yunlo 
Collectanea was compiled from these materials. For this reason, It is said 
in the Notes under the Catalog of Wen Yuan Ko in the Annotated Catalog 
of the Szu-k’u-ch’uan-shu ( [4/2 3c) BH A HEBEL) that this collection is a 
very rich one and one often finds books that have failed to come down to 
the present time listed in this catalog when one checks the Yun-lo Collectanea 
against it. Unfortunately, this rich collection was not properly kept. Some 
of the books became lost even during the Ming dynasty. The number of 
missing titles grew even larger after the Chia Sheng coup d’etat of Ch’un 


Cheng period (1644 jf Riza). 


Compared with Ming, the Ch’ing Court paid more attention to books. 
In addition to the T’ien-lu-ling-lang collection, the Yuan Ming Yuan collec- 
tion and the Jehol Summer Palace Collection, all contained some rare books. 
The Wen-yuan-ko of the Ch’ing dynasty was built after the architectural style 
of the T’ien-I-Ko of Fan Ch’in (7 $x%K— fH) for the purpose of keeping the 
Ssu-k’u-chuan-shu. The Wen-yuan-ko of the Ming dynasty was originally the 
office building of the Cabinet where the old collection of the Han-lin-kuo- 
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shih-ynan (##ki se BE which included books left from the previous dynasties) 
was kept. A rectangular collector’s seal bearing the name of Han-lin-kuo-shih- 
yuan can often be found stamped on books that formed part of the Cabinet 
Collection. Books left from the pre-Ch’ing dynasties either became the palace 
collection or formed part of the Cabinet Collection. In the declining years 
of Ch’ing, the incomplete sets of this latter collection were turned over to the 
newly established Capital Library (3c fifi f@]# fi) which later became the National 
Peiping Library. Among these books were the manuscript copy of the Hsien- 
yuan-lei-p’u (FRY) or the Register and Records of the Sung Royal Family, 
and the Sung blockprinted editions of the Ou-yang Wen Chung Kun Chi 
( BBB 2c 4) or the Complete Works of Ou-yang Hsiu and the Wen-yuan- 
ying-hua (4 #33) or the Best Literary Works, all in their original binding. 
From this fact we may conclude that the only national collection that was left 
from all the past dynasties was acquired by this library. 


The Capital Library was also the proud possessor of a set of the Ssu-k’u- 
ch’uan-shu or the Four Great Ch’ien-lun Collectanea, which was originally kept 
in the Wen-ching-ko of Jehol (#4jyay2c}#tP¥]), and some 8,000 scrolls of T’ang, 
manuscript sutras discovered in the Caves of Tung Huang. 


In 1929, this library signed an agreement with the China Foundation for 
the Promotion of Education and Culture (134 4L FILS HMA) and was 
merged with the Peiping Metropolitan Library (4E7° 4b }¥¢|aj ie) to form 
National Peiping Library (jj \74b24° |). The Foundation granted $700,000 
to the library for the construction of a new library building. C. W. Anner, 
an American architect connected with the Union Hospital of Peiping was asked 
to serve as advisor. And the designs submitted by various architects were 
judged by the American Architecture Society. Although the design of V. 
Leth-Loller, a Danish architect, was chosen and he supervised the construction 
work, the building was in every respect a result of Sino-American cooperation. 


After this largest modern Chinese library building was completed, funds 
were also made available for the operational expenses and the acquisition of 
western language books. In the course of time, this library with its book 
collections and modern facilities became that best developed library in China. 
Because this library is a library with Chinese cultural tradition, and because 
it was the best library in China through the joint effort of these two countries, 
it may be said to be a sample of cooperation between America and the Chinese 
cultural-historical tradition. Its influence is far greater than the Boone Library 
School of Wu-Ch’ang. This is not only because the school was not situated 
at the cultural economic centre of China, but also because the influence of 
missionary schools does not always reach the basis of traditional Chinese 
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culture. Consequently, the Boxer Indemnity Fund ‘returned by the United 
States was employed to build the National Peiping Library. It is a great 
success of Sino-American cooperation as well as the greatest achievement of 
the modern Chinese library profession, for its influence is deep and _nation- 
wide. The present writer wishes to take this opportunity to pay his sincere 
respect to the late Messrs. Liang Ch’i-ch’ao (#744), Fan Yuan-lien (7& jae), 
Tsai Yuan-p’ei (#¢5¢#%) and Dr. Hu Shih (Ajj) who administered the 
Foundation. Also, the writer wishes to pay respect to Dr. Yuan T°’ung-li 
(32Jm8) who laid the foundation for this library along the organization pat- 
tern of a western national library. 


From Sino-Japanese War until the Government Moved to Taiwan 


On the 7th of July, 1937, the Japanese launched a fullscale invasion 
of China. People in Northern and Southern China were forced to flee to the 
Western part of the country. Universities moved with their libraries Except 
county and municipal libraries, a number of provincial libraries also moved 
westward. The National Peiping Library moved part of its rare books to 
Shanghai and thence to the United States for safekeeping. At present, there 
are still one hundred odd crates of books stored in the Library of Congress, 
Washington, D. C. 


The Sino-Japanese War did more damage to the Chinese library than 
anything else. It completely destroyed what was achieved under Sino-American 
cooperation. Library materials could be moved, but not its building and facilitiss. 
Consequently, the libraries, after moving to the rear arers, had to stari over 
from scratch and to make do with what was available. For instance poor 
quality locally-made paper was pasted together to make cards for the catalog, 
and cotton paper soaked with oil took the place of pane-glass. The library 
returned to its primitive condition. 


The greatest difficulty encountered at that time was the lack of western 
language books and materials for the only means of transportation was aircraft. 
In order to eliminate this difficulty, the U.S. Cultural Attache scrutinized new 
magazines to select articles for mimeographed distribution. Micaro-gilms were 
also in use. In the several large universities and libraries, rooms were made 
available for the showing of micro-films. Micro-film readers were not available 
then, so the film was projected onto a white screen as we do now in cinema 
houses. It may seem ridiculous today to have readers sitting in the dark 
“reading”? micro-films, but this litte episode serves to illustrate how the 
United States tried to help the Chinese break the intellectual blockade during 
war time, 
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The National Central Library ([ij xz} (G]3 ff) was among those moved 
to the island area. This library was established in 1434 by the Ministry of 
Education following a resolution of the National Education Conference of 
1928. Because China is a large country, the National Peiping Library could 
not be moved to Nanking, the national capital. As the hub of national political 
activity, Nanking needed a national library. But that was shortly after the 
1931 War with Japan when the government was feeling financial strains. Dr. 
Chu Chia Hua (4¢9¢#), the Minister of Education and concurrent Minister 
of Communicators, appropriated $2.000 monthly from the Ministry of GCom- 
munications for the preparation of the library. Faith in establishing a national 
central library was all the library had when it opened its preparatory office 
on the 12th of April 1933. There was not a single book, not a piece of timber 
and no budget. Although a budget was approved in July, it was for only 
$4,000. Months later, the Commercial Press (pafsF) Ris) was contracted to 
print 2,000 volumes of the Ssu-ku-ch’uan-shu to be used for exchange with 
other countries for badly needed western language books. The lack of Chi- 
nese books was solved through a revision of the Copyright Law under which 
books published in China should be deposited at the library. Part of the 
limited budget was also set aside for the acquisition of books. One year later, 
the library with its 170,000 books was open for the public. A printing shop 
was also set up to supply printed catalog cards. At the same time the library 
was granted $1,500,000 by the British Boxer Indemnity Fund Administration 
for the construction of a new library building —the largest modern Chinese library 
to be built. But the Sino-Japanese War broke out when the library was still 
making preparations for construction. Air raids followed the outbreak of war 
and the library was forced to move westward in November, 1937. Due to 
transportation difficulties, only 130 crates of books were moved to Chungking. 


In 1938, the library was re-opened for public use in Chungking (iH). 
A library building was completed during almost incessant air raids and 
inauguration of the library was formally proclaimed in 1941. This library with 
its 300,000 volumes and 400 readers was the center of cultural activties in the 
Chinese wartime capital. When presidential candidate Wilkie of the United 
States came to visit China, this library, with short notice, invited the palace 
Museum (i {%%bE) to co-sponsor an exhibition of rare books and antique 
items to honor the visiting American statesman. When the War ended in 
1946, upon recommendation of this library to the Ministry of Education, the 
library building and its facilities were turned over to the National Roosevelt 
Library, a new library established to honor President Franklin D. Roosevelt 
for his assistance to China. The library was then moved back to Nanking. 
Although Sino-American cooperation during war time was primarily military 
and libraries received little help from the States, the National Central Library 
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managed to carry on its functions and duties. 


In 1930, while the war was raging, the Ministry of Education received 
letters and telegrams from scholars and collectors in Shanghai expressing concern 
over the rare books in Shanghai. Some of the rare collections were already 
dispersed and if the government did not do something in time, they could 
fall into the hands of the Japanese. After due consideraton, the government 
decided that the National Central Library should be responsible for the col- 
lection of these books. With the funds originally appropriated for construction 
of a new library building from the Chinese British Boxer Indemnity Fund 
Board and some government subsidies, the library was able to acquire, in 
three years’ time, the rare book collections of the Chang’s and and Liu’s of 
Wo-hsing (42 Mg IEF IE), the Ch’un’s of Hanchow(feyH545G), the Teng’s of 
Nanking (#73<@bFE), and the Sheng’s of Fan-yu (#A%HE). The first two 
mentioned were the greatest collections after the four famous private collections 
of the late Ch’eng period. Hence, it is fair to say that the rare book collection 
of the National Central Library is the cream of the South China private col- 
lections and the greatest collection in China. After the library was moved 
back to Nanking, with the new accession of the Tse-ch’uan Collection of 
Cheng-ch’un, the library’s collection reached the one million mark. 


Because of the Communist rebellion, this library was moved to Taiwan 
in 1948. Due to transportation difficulties, the Library was able to move 
only its rare book collection (11,162 titles with 121,368 volumes) and some 
general books and periodicals. This rare book collection includes the fol- 
lowing: 





Sung edition 201 titles 3,079 vols. 
Chin ed. 5 titles 16 vols. 
Yuan ed. 230 titles 3,777 vols. 
Ming ed. 6,219 titles 78,606 vols. 
Hand-copied ed. 2,586 titles 15,201 vols. 
Manuscripts 483 titles 4,537 vols. 
Collated ed. 446 titles 2,415 vols. 
Korean ed. 273 titles 1,494 vols. 
Japanese ed. 230 titles 2,281 vols. 


Although it is not possible to discuss the merits of the individual books 
here, a general appraisal is in order: 


First, this is the richest collection of Chinese rare books in existence., The 
majority of books printed in the T’ang dynasty and the period of the Five 
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dynasties were rhymic dictionaries and Sanskrit sutras instead of important 
classies, and only a very few of them were preserved. Regarding the printed 
materials of the latter period, there are Buddhist sutras and portraits of Bud- 
dha in the libray’s collection. The Collection of Sung editions is usually the 
criterion upon which a book collection is judged. For instances, Huang P’ei- 
li (998 WALR) (1763-1825) named his library Pai-sung-i-ch’an (4G R—BM 
Hundred Sung Editions under One Roof) because of the one hundred Sung 
editions in his collection. Pi-Sun-Lou (fH) or the Pavilion of Two 
Hundred Sung Editions was the name of the library of Lu Hsin-yuan(B8,>jR) 
(1843-1894) who claimed to have two hundred Sung editions. But what he 
actually did was to break up the Collectanea Pai-Ch’un-hsueh-hai ( )I|Styiz) 
and count the individual titles. In his collection there were also some Ming 
re-prints of Sung editions which he mistook for original Sung printings. Eevn 
in the renowned T’ien-lu-ling-lang (Kj@#kHBP) collection of the imperial Court 
of Ch’ing, there were a number of mistaken Sung editions. But the 200 titles 
of the Sung edition in the Collection of the National Central Library are all 
authentic Sung editions. In addition, there are more than 200 titles of Yuan 
(Mongol) dynasty and more than six thousand titles of Ming editions. It is 
only fair to say that this collection is a real treasure as far as edition study is 
concerned. 


Second, this collection contains a number of excellent editions and some 
unique items. The majority of Sung and Yuan editions in this collection: 
first printings, their paper, ink and detailed craftmanship of block-carving 
are all very impressing. Among the unique items are: Poems of Li-ho (32 
kit¢#a) of the 12th century, the ‘‘small-type-edition” of the History of the 
Five Dynasties (/)42 4s ft id), the Wuchun-t’u-ching-hsii-chi (4228 ¥¢ Mi) 
of 1134, the Five-Commentator-edition of Wen Hsun (FLEE 40388) or the 
Prince Chao-ming’s Selected Readings of Chinese Lin-an-book-counter-edition 
of South Sung (MMAR HR )E), the Yuan-tsai-kuan-lu (Bigg ieee) 
printed in the Chin (Nii-cheng Tartars) period, the Sa-men-pu-ying-pai-ssu- 
shih collected from the Chao-Ch’eng Trapitaka (@@sRi4E~>FIAEFE ES), 
Kuo-ch’ao-ming-ch’en-shih-lio ( [ij @j4E2 4ti), Chung-chou-chi (tpi), Lii- 
ssu-ch’uan-ch’ii ( % Fe ##K), Ts’e-sang-hsien-sheng-chi (Jbl 4¢4246), Ching-yi- 
wang-sheng-an-yang-ch’uan (7#3fEA-HFE() and the Diamond Sutra (4gage) 
printed with black and red ink of the Yuan dynasty. These unique items are 
not only valuable in textual collation, but also valuable because they may be 
checked against popular editions to detect any errors and omissions in the 
latter. A few of the above mentioned, such as the Sung edition Wen-hsiin, the 
Chin edition Yun-tsai-kuan-lu, and the Yuan edition Ching-yi-wang-sheng-an 
yang-ch’i have never been reprinted. ‘The Diamond Sutra printed with black 
and red ink is the earliest of its kind and its existence disproves the theory 
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that such a painting process was started by Min Ch’i-chi of Wu-hsing (429 
B3%%(R) in the later part of the Wan-li (B§/) period of Ming. 


The real merits of this collection can not be described with these few 
words. Some of the more than four hundred manuscripts in the library’s 
collection have never been printed. For the benefit of scholars and libraries, 
this library has published a three-volume catalog of this rare book collection 
under the A Catalog of Rare Books in the National Central Library. Individual 
catalogs such as the illustrated catalogs of the Sung editions and the catalog 
of Ch’ing and Yuan editions have also been prepared. Still in progress ape 
catalogs for the Ming editions, the Ch’ing editions and the manuscripts. A 
comprehensive undertaking under planning is a systematic study of the various 
editions of the titles in the library’s rare book collection. As the rare book 
collection of the library is the most complete one as edition study is concerned, 
such a study will prove to be most beneficial. Unfortunately, this project 
has to remain at the planning stage for the lack of funds. 


If the library had a micro-film camera and printing equipment, these valu- 
able mateials could be filmed and distributed. Other materials could also be 
printed under some arrangement. This project of reproduction of materials 
is what this library hopes from the Sino-American cooperation programs. 


When the National Central Library was first moved to Taiwan, it 
became part of the Joint Commission for the Administration of the National 
Museums and Library (Mir 'PREWABR MAE EER) in Taichung. In 
1954, this library was re-established in Taipei with quarters assigned in the 
Ministry of Education. A year later it moved into its present address at 29 
Nan Hai Road (f¥¥§¢%—+-JLH), Taipei. With a new library building and 
some extension of the old building, the library managed to turn a Japanese 
shrine into a useable library which now accommodates the Reading Room, 
Reference Rooms, Government Documents Room, Newspaper Room, Periodical 
Room, Rare Book Room, Conference Room, and offices. The present stack 
is overcrowded and has to be expended. The library is also planning to 
build a fire-proof stack with a capacity of 5000,000 volumes, a stack for peri- 
odicals, a micro-film reading room, a map and print room and stack, and 
several individual study cells. This is another project which the library fond- 
ly hopes may materialize through Sino-American coperation. 


Of the NT$2500,000 spent on construction, the IGA/MSA to China subsidiz- 
NT$500,000 and another NT$198,000 during the next fiscal year. With this 
sum and the library’s construrtion budget, the library will be able to build 
an extension on the existing bungalows. Although the library has been 
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gradually replenishing its facilities according to plan, it would be much more 
economical and much better for planing if the library could have a budget 
set aside for this purpose. 


In addition to its own functions and serviess, the library has established 
a Bureau for International Exchange of Publications to discharge the responsi- 
bility of exchange. Fusom 1954 to the present day, this library has mailed 
abroad 269,897 copies weighing 46,475.08 kilograms. This library slso partici- 
pates in various international book exhibitions. It has participated in such 
exhibitions at Frankfort, Germany (twice); Washington, D. C.; Chicago, IIl.; 
New York, N. Y.; Tokyo and Kyoto (twice). The books exhibited are usually 
presented to such libraries and universities as the University of Washington, 
Seattle; Vatican Museum, UNESOC; Washington University; St. Louis; Cleve- 
land Public Library; the Free Pacific Academy, Saigon—just to mention a 
few. This library has also commissioned by the Asia Foundation to compile 
an annotated bibliography to be published in November, and a directory of 
all the academic and cultural institutions in Taiwan. 


As the Central Library is vested with the responsibility of assisting and 
guiding all libraries in China it is aslo responsible for the training of librarians. 
The library has assisted theNormal University of Taiwan in setting up the 
Library Division, under the Department of Social Education, which has now 
graduated two classes. The Summer Library Work-shop, sponsored jointly 
by the Ministy of Education and the IGA/MSA to China with the assistance 
of this library will be in its fifth year summer. 


After the Second World War, the American Library Association sent 
Dr. W. Clap, Associate Librarian of Congress and Dr. C. Brewer, Chairman 
of Oriental Committee, American Library Association to investigate the library 
situation of China. They were received by the National Central Library 
and recommended that five library schools be established in China with 
Fulbright grants. There were to be five professors and five instructors of 
library science sent to China to help train Chinese librarians. 


In recent years, funds granted by the ICA/MSA to China under its 
Overseas Chinese Educaton Program have been very helpful to libraries in 
Taiwan. It was under this program that the National Taiwan University 
Library was expended, the libraries of Ch’eng Kung University, Normal Uni- 
versity, Cheng Chih University, and the Provincial College of Agriculture 
were built. A few high schools have also received funds and books under this 
worthy program. But it is regretful to say that public libraries have had 
little help from the ICA/MSA. 
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If we should ‘study the past in order to understand the present and 
anticipate the future,’’ the past brilliant achievements under Sino-American 
cooperation should be viewed with new light. The greatest achievements of 
the past are the establishment of the National Peiping Library as a mode 
library which led the library profession as a whole and the establishment of 
the Boone Library Schoool which supplied the new profession with competant 
personnel. The National Central Library of today as far surpassed the Na- 
tional Peiping Library regarding functions and services rendered, but its 
physical facilities and resources are much inferior. We sincerely hope that 
more attention will be paid to libraries so that the National Central Library 
may shoulder its responsibilities and contribute beneficially to the course of 
Sino-American intellectual cooperation. 


Doctors William FitzGerald, Library Consultant of IGA, Jack Daltan, 
former Head of the International Relations Office, American Library Associa- 
tion and Raynard C. Swank, his successor, have all expressed their interest 
in and concern for the establishment of a library school in Taiwan. This 
can also be done under a Sino-Americon cooperation program. A program 
for further training of librarians is also in need. We hope that an arrange- 
ment similar to that of the National Peiping Library (the NPL sent two 
librarians every other year to the States for advanced training for two years 
with a Rockefeller Foundation grant) can be worked out with the National 
Central Library. Such a program, as shown by past experience, should be 
of great help to the Chinese library profession. 


The writer of this paper started his library career at the Peiping Pei-P’o 
Library under Mr. Liang Ch’i-ch’ao. He was Secretary of the Peiping Library 
Association who prepared the establishment of the Library Association of 
China. In 1930 he went to Germany to be a guest librarian at the Prussian 
Library. For the last twenty-seven years, he has been Director of the National 
Central Library. His 35 years experience as a librarian is the background 
for this paper. 


In the winter of 1936 the writer met D. Ernst Schierlitz, Librarian of 
the Catholic University of Peiping (4E2°%§{¢-%). When asked to comment 
on his work at the University, Dr. Schierlitz, a German librarian, said «I 
am a German librarian, but I am using American library methods to run a 
Chinese library.”” Dr. Schierlitz’s remarks points out the fact that American 
library methods have gradually grown to be a tradition in Chinese libraries. 


One library may use more American technique than another . A library 
may even use a great deal of American technique without knowing its origin. 
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But every librarian knows that books should be classified and cards should 
be used for the public catalog. These are all part of American library science, 
and this knowledge, under Sino-American cooperation, is growingto be a 
tradition and this knowledge, under Sino-American cooperation, is growing 
to be a tradition. With the hope that this tradition will be strengthened by 
introducing more American library science to China and through closer Sino- 
American cooperation, the writer has come to attend this significant con- 
ference. He humbly trusts that this paper will shed light on one of the most 
important aspects of Sino-American intellectual cooperation. 
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Union Catalogue of Chinese Local Histories 
in Taiwan (1) 


Compiled by the National Central Library 
Directions to the Reader 


This catalogue contains the Chinese local histories kept as a rule in the in- 
stitutes of high learning and libraries or bureaus of archives of govern- 
mental institutions on this island. These local histories are to be found 
in the following units: 


The Institute of History and Philology, Academia Sinica ( PRA BEHE 
La AH » MRT BRI) ; 

The National Palace Museum ( BixzAE Pk Se BBE > MRT RBI: 

The National Central Library ( Bixz 4} RE» MAAR T HRI) 

The Library of Ministry of Interior ( PyecHhme Re > ARE T PBI ; 

The Bureau of Archives of Ministry of Communications ( S3GPPRRS >» 
fijAE F ZEHH |) ; 


The Library of the Central Committee of Kuomintang ( PRAMS > 
fA TBI); 


Reference Section of the Central Daily News ( PRA RiLARS » HR 
a ee : 


The Library of National Taiwan University (xr S@KSMS fe » fH 
i THKI ) 


The Provincial Taipei Library ( Siw Silt wee» MARE HAL ) ; 


The Historical Research Commission of Taiwan ( SMA XREAS » ie 
P3cM I) 5 


The Library of Taiwan Normal University ( #4 7 hi@ikK SiS we » fh 
Be hpAI ). 


All the local histories listed in this catalogue include 35 provinces, 2 
districts, and 12 municipalities directly under the jurisdiction of the 
Executive Yuan; and cover the period from the early Southern Sung 
to the present (1134-1954 A.D.). 
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All the local histories listed here-in are confined to those independently 
issued, while those publications originally included in any other series are 
not listed. 


This list is arranged in the order of Province ( 44), Fu ( ff), Chow (MH), 
Hsien ( #% ) and Village ( #§)) to facilitate any one for consultation to the 
catalogue. Regarding the order of Province and Hsien, except those in 
Taiwan which is listed according to the demarcation of existing adminis- 
trative districts, is in conformity with the brief Chart of Administrative 
Districts, the Republic of China, published by the Ministry of Interior in 
1947, and the municipalities directly under the jurisdiction of the Execu- 
tive Yuan are attached to the province in which it is situated. 


The place names which are different from existing ones or which have 


been amalmagated with those of other Hsiens are noted in the remark. 


If more than one historieal record has been compiled for the same area, 
they are listed in accordance with the dates of publication. 


The local history is listed according to the order of its title, number of 
volumes, date of compilation, names of the authors, date of publication, 
collector and the remarks attached. 


If many of the local histories collected are of the same edition and by 
the same authors, with the same date of publication, they are listed under 
the same heading. 


If any local histories are found to be a reprinted edition, they are listed 
with the title of a ‘“‘new edition’’. 


If any collector keeps more than one copy of the same historical records, 
then the number of copies would be listed under the collector’s name. 


If the local history is composed of several records, the sub-records are listed 
under it with an indented two-word space. 
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1. Kiangsu (Including Nanking Municipality) i #4 peux 


THs “ASKS BIRGER CHER MTT RG BK Wi 
BS: MEASILAE > A 

aA +R it CPR) RHE RTE AS A 

TRATED RE TERECALR WR RE 

TORR AE RE TCE ACRE 

REBRES EE REMCAMAR AREMHHE WMCP RG Ril 

L— th TERK RGF 

BFRCEAEEAAGEL—-B HARA ERMM WMA TASES] Bt 
wes Re Ma MA AR 
BS: CARR + BR) SRB AR 

RRS TEBE WRU EREELAR MooMATTIA Bt KS 
Rit RA Hk 

AE =H WHNSCHASR HKATHTERBKF RIA Rit MP 
(=) wee GFA) 

EAE OSHS WAGER SR MMT EIA RG 

WMS OS BHR SRE HET RN KE 

ECON tt+ré@i—é MMC SR HTH Bet 
RE MB (KB) HR 

BRAN TUS WRAL SR MARATHI Bt RF MA HR 

NRA) Woes RR RBS AEA eel 

RN +O AMOR REG RARER IAR HAR 

Q“hE =r8h—-B HANEERR WHACK RH he 

FRAN ob WRITER GR MARATHI A he Bt RG MH 


aeit : 
RPMs = RRR RMA RINA AR 
MY : RAGES Hi 


RAR » MBE © WFR > BA MAFR o 
RARE BS HERA AME—FSBMPBAA He 
BS: EAS Sa 
2-H RARBRERRAMAA PRCSB) RF Bit RP 
BS: CPR) BRAMMER WKAR TAR - Se MRK 
MABE —B REMR BA Auk 
NE BSE HAMAR BA HR 
Whe AWS AEBS PEGI AR 
BS > ERA AARP RTE PETC AS 
CNS NSH BHERSESERNSR WMETHETIA BK fix 
WE -ADTBATE HAMAS CAMER MWC A RHR 
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INGE —HRTSERE—-BHES BEMRSERASR MotwnlA Bt RK 
m@ xe 
AIK =t—e VRRS ERR PuEEcTHIA HR 
Mt: B—-BETEHS (BABAK » —+—B—tH°) 
PICK ATURFRRE—-R BACHERRSR MHRROTIA RB 
PICK ATOR —-BE—B BKMASERERAMSER BHE—TOFA 
41t 2B RR KE 
‘*ICAOCE DTS —-BA—-E WOME MHRRESSR MoMA Bak R 
em KE 
RRB RB—+—~PeRvAA BK 
LEMS WME AG WARBM EBA 
WH Lee NS AMEE AHH FE 
A: ARR 
WILE BERBERS RE 
REE =+rRH—-E KERR REKASR BHEK—THFM MIA RF 
Bet : BD MRE 
REMRE Otte BRER WR FAA PR RB 
Bt: (SREB) MRA + Hh 
NAGE NG GE ER /VERAIA FPR RB 
BA: CFA) ARR RALE EIA 
PNAS =O —-B BRCRERR HRRHTMFE 
POM +R F RAIA RG 
WERILTE —+8A—-BA—-BeO—e KRRBZERAR 
RRECAE WRECKER LF 
BH : BERL BIC RE 
BARI —+—BA—-EHN—-BEMR_—E LTRASEMABE 
TAAE Wilt—+—FRlk FH BK 
i: RERCE Slat = IRE RZ RUC RMI 
(RH) L—-BRB+—A STIR 
MI RWB REMMECTESR WRB Bt 
BS : (TE ETE 8 
ERE ATSHUSFOMA—-B MARGE RMSE MotHerIA Bt ES 
K RR RB (—*M 
BH : GRC 
EREERR —+—-€ RBSSERER RECHE-iaeA FS 
PY : ST-ERA 
SRE Kt MRE BRET HETIR KE 
APEC —tL@h—-## BARSHMRSETALASA WHATHEAK FB 
(—®) Ke RB BK PR RG 
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BS : SIC 
MARE +8A—-BR-B BABE > HREM Nee RG 
RRAAGE —1BH-BK-E BREMRECRESR FE 
RARE +S WAtHRE AKMEOTCAA KE 
FARE —t+—@h—8 OBDtCSET RMR Hem META 
2 (—8) MB 
meee Cb\C@Qh—-e BRIE RRSGR PotwmcaeA RB 
Mt: (REE) RB > +A. BE—-BE 
TCR SRR RE tT KE 
Bt : SIC 
ASME AS BERMESECMRER BRERA KE 
AGRE J)@HR-BNR-E PRCRERERSR POCA RF KE 
ABE =+ABH—-E ABMSGERIMSR Hott HATA KB KE AE 
ABS —1+U#hi-—-é REVRNSCHRSAERR REtHSA A RF 
Bt : ASL Ae =4e 
ABR —TtBHSR-B@ ROMRNSE FASAERR RENSIA A 
Kk <i 
Mt: (AR) SaikeRm—h 
CHEE +t\BE—-B BTRESECRRMSR PCH APRESAAR RB 
BRESERE +—B@H—-@ ROSH RETR A RB AK RB 
MBE +S ARRRSECRMSR RVI TOES EA RG 
rie =9 
FBR +ABSH—-B BARSERMSR AOMORI RB KE 
Bi bik #—- FARE FARE E RE—+74FRE ARH CK) x 
Lis 
MS > AEST 8 
Lee +e FERERMASR BRROTOKEA Bett 
bets +B BHSRESERRASR BHATTI Mt 
ALE =+—th—-@ah—-Be—e BECESERMRER RAAT 
Ak the mit 
R— WOOT IA RE 
RLS ALEC «DOS FRSC FEKRGRAIAR EE 
MS: BAO + VEER 
LSS =+#H—-BA-B RORBSCHOHMSER ROCHA Bi FB 
& mie (=) 
RELA —1té RMRBSeroHR Rea AM BK 
EELS —th@h—-G POMP CHOCRSR MOC Bt FR KE 
Fai) 
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Mt : +4 RICK 
EMRE =+8N—E BMEMEMSIESR BHARATI RB CB) 
BA : SH ARAT I ; 
Sik —1+E HEAPS CRESSR Moma RBC) MH 
SAREE +A MME RKRSER WHETHAA KE 
THERE —1+—BN-BK-E HCMSSCHCCRSR WCBAR ASF 
= RG RB ALK 
BY: (PSH) BRB 7\ ae EAR 
HERBS -+t—# RMS RE RBToeK RM AK 
HR +8 WRREMMUSR WERAEA KE 
BRK =1+#H-—BA-B BRATCRRESERHRASR FocwmasylA Bot kk 
& 28 fix 
THRs —+Ueh-#@x-€ RARCRRERRSHRER RAOTHFTK A 
EREAREE —+@H—-@K-E MRMASERCRSER MOMMA KB HX 
RAL 25H 
SRE —+#N—-B EREDAR FMEA RA 
Sue =+#H—-E MUMS CHKEASR MOCKUP KB iin 
PRE +URH—-BK-B PRAM MMR HoceAe Bt Ak RH 
BE > SAIN PRR 
pee —+ee—-e RMSE ESR RM 41-74ESREI FR Ae 
OKABE ANS PARAS RECA IA RR 
bt : SHAR RM PoE 
FRB A AMAZE RPTL 
ERK =# PRAAVERRABRAR KHH+—~L/e 
ESSE —B ARAMARK AIMEE 
Hua AS TERRE RR TREE 
AGM +8 WEMBRRM WUI+=LE 
Ee =QHE-# RAAB Wits Bi BoeFHA mR 
Mt: SER RA PHP wae 
ERE —+t/VE TERR BCMA RB 
BS: SERED ES RAZ SATE RA RRA PIA TANRBKAELE SM 
%F 


ARMS mt/V@H-BA-B RASRRSR RC PH AK 
BS >. (ASB) FOR BH + ty HEBRA sO +I HE CHEMI HA 

RRS +—-BK-BAK—-E ROERRSR RACK FB AK 
Bt : SAKA 

ERS tie WERSE WRB=PHFAA Pk 

MERE t—Bi—-E FRBASRE AMELIA KE 
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MERE =+cBA—-B WEARECORMR Moe/VETIA FF 
Bet : ARPATF Bee 
WERK +HBN-BA-ENR-S ROEDER RASA AB 
Mis +BN—-E WMC MRT Ae 
Mi +OSH—H-R FRR Ht VETI RE Me COA) 
MUG +tBH-BK-EB RARSCRRGR REEMA RIG (HM) 
Abe wes 
MURA +tRH—-BK-B RARE E RMA A 
MUCH +H RAMS RBA A 
HARE +78 TREK CEE Moto RB 
R—-H +/\CHH-E RGAMAE RBA eTIA Pi 
BAY: RAR AULA ( RR ES) AMBRE 
eM -+BH—-R WECMSERRESR BOCA RB 
Bet : Ser RR 
WGK +E WALES AR HRV Re 
Bet : SEALER 
BE AAG RBSACSERRESR ROO RE mee (A) 
BEEK +E THR HAQWRERRAMTIA HR 
PA > Ble PARRA 
Se FEA SHAS 
—DTRPASCER RAD IFAS (EB ITER) 
elie 
WR +=B HAM HAI MEsI ek 
Bet > SST RHE RS RR Es HY 
PARE VOFE RASRERSIE PDA PAR rR 
BAAS F=E WAKER Bawa PR 
Bet : 4 FAB— » A + 4 s HIMES 
HMO +ti@e—-B WemMMm WRK he 
Bet : PASCO Ht Ae AE 
Mech WtNBH-BA-B TES RRC Abe Serb Bt ae 
SR AB PR 205k 
WATER AE TER C= --DU4E SE PHERD ARR 
EECHMOK H-K MEARM OA RH BK 
Beh: CME) FEB ERE >» (HER) RAE 
MERU JE FASB. WAROZEP A rhe 
HUB =+/\SN-BK-E BOBHEPPETAR WREAK & 
A ke 
HFMPMECAK At+C@N-GR-E BRSMSCEASR Hoe BK 
RH AK KE RB 
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Rink +B PARAS BAALIATAE SIR HR 
BS > BDAC RRA 
RIT +N -E HA-MBERMAR AHA RB 
KIC ASHE WARAESCHRMESER WHETCMEE APE RB 
He AB mis 
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2—h PBRKSOREA RF 
Mie +E WAR CHERE HATMEFI A OR 
WE =+o em APIS eE WRB MEI AR 
BRAG tA BRAKECROUESR BRRAMEAA HE RE 
BRE AGA RPPCERORSR PCM HH MH CM) 
WERRE —+e RRR AE RWI Bt 
R—-h MSE BKRMBMRHAR KF 
WN FoR WEMSE WADA Hk 
BS : FEA s +ABoI +A o 
RHEE +4 HARREER FARSI re CB) 
Mt: —BHA BSR 
Re =r WTR BREUER HSBRTIA FB 
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WN PANG RRR E TREK Seer KE 
WWE AABN FRSC NSAGHR WRATH RB Ke 
RICA AAO SRT TRE TER URAL RGF 
Bet > BIR PAN FEMI HH 
MB Ald FE : 
apes +r UVES RIM AAFE 
7, (CRORE 
wiauee —+-—-@ ASR AMA 
PSOE + AMG APARLAEE 
AKOBRMNEE CE TERME THAA-FE 
CHAK —+RAR—B THASR Tews 
LUGE +e TER LHRE—FE 
a BA’ LU kA oe A — BR 
A: Bemba RICO EE — E/E — Bik B— Bie Rilke RR 
a —+—-@ ARRSR RAPHE A PR 
KERAVOWA =—+ CHR BHA PR 
bt : RiRBALE+— 
DONA AMP TTR ARO 
WRB + HAM HARE OAPI He 
MRS VOPR AGRE HATTA tk CHB) af 
MS: (iB) WR H+-4FF 
RE =+ABA-B BARCECRESR WHECEIA Bt MM 
R—ih MERIT Bt KE 
R—i WRI + NFRK BK KB 
MERE +e KRAKKASECHASGR AMATEE HH HERP RARE 
EAS a8 (=) fii 
BA : BD ARSRHT 
CRA) PAR 
MSeetett ANG FRR RMSE E WHER RATHER FG 
=) 
MAE BS YAMS ERROR HARTER OP 
MRE Are MOMEARVR RRM Bet 
MRE ATSH—-E BESHEPESR PHERTCEA FE ke 
Bt: (RH) RELA > +++ 
MEAMR EK —it WERARM CEA RR 
MEHR WE RAPS CRRNSR AEH MEE WR O+ See RT 
A OR 
i: Sea 
—i 0 WAAR EAA re 
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Bt : 4F—Rt- 
ARG HG WAM WRIA Hk 
BS > FENZL 
AS VEN RUBITCIE SLI MERA Ter cee 
AWE =e ie EET RG 
PEABABGELO i WHO Ie RF 
eM —TG WSR MME RE eNEA REF He 
CWE —AO+eN— 8 RGR RBS Belk Pike RAF 
MEMES NA WROTE GR WARE RF 
MAGES VOT EGE MERE RA aCe 
Xe WOM VEETE RF 
RNR =8 SSHRC ROAR ERT SAT abi AemiiA 
SREBALTA RF 
Bey + AS Pie Er 2 
Li A WPT RH 
RNG +8 AGRO ACHE CRNSR EMIT RIE fi 
BS : ARN SOE EG VER CAC) PARNER ARE 
Xi SORA Mele Hk 
BS: CHAS) IA BERAR 
BUCRINS Tete WARS WARES NATNEHA Hk 
BS SHR Ee WLC RRER WK EA Ke 
KS S+7V8N— 8 WRC IRBOR TDOMIEMMIA Melt Rie 
CES 
BS: CEI) RARE + — 5 See 
WIS +808 OAR WME i 
Xb AUREL Rae 
Ri RSET Mtb 
BS 18 WRI METER aCe 
BS =+-8N-k-@ TMG ARSR TOMS TTA RH A Mi 
Sais =e WERE WR AERA rik 
Stk =1-8 WUE MRO CETTE ae 
CAG TOS TA NT VRBRDOMAAET Re RE ON 
Be 
Bet: BURR 
EK RE OE RBS WOM IETS RE ie 
BS : 4 
CE SHAS WMS WEE ae 
SCS TBM HR WORE ADORE mek 
WA 7 TRUE TERERIA Hae 
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BS > > aE RR 
TP ec PY SS AH A a a, 
R—H ARATE PoAS 4} 
BS : ER — + — + RE o 
BES > Pere MGR ae Fz 


BES : ea PaRE 


Ac 
2—i REVERS Au 


Bet > Pee RS TE Z 


MB (BD 
BS : SEES 


REMERE Sb+N\@H-8 WAT ERECSR 
if (<1 
Ri RCP REIA MEL 


R—i TRO Ke 
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BERET Ue MRE MAE KE 

BANE \GH-BKR-E BVWIRCHEASGR HEROES A FB AK 
eRe NV! PM ZHRE HEBER 48 FP He 
Bie +e HHSC EEARR Hic SAEF 
Bites —+e8 MFAMELASR WMS Fre Ke 
Bitehk +/\@H-# RRWURESGEERASR RES A Pe 
ARE +2 WASHERS R FRET Oe RA+OFereyA RF 


BABE —+-EHk—-E WR HR He 
BERE +t BHREBE BREAK KB 


REA +—BA—-E HRRGRE WREST RF 


EINE NS BASE RAEI KE 


THER DORE | ART peta foo aaa IAAP RSG AC 


Lys 


BARE +8 BECHER WROTE Ke 
MRR AE HHRERESR RRA 
Yee be RAMOREREESR REV A FH MA 
HEHEHE +E HORGRE WHR NEA KE 
MERGE +E BREKSERHSR MHETCSK He 
Wee PS ret: WEAARE WHET HE 


ivan 


ICH AAEF IAS 


LO OEEALIR AS RSE REVERED 28E 
OME HAS IS WERE He aCe 


RE CG TICES WETLA ae 


BENT Wt—-Ba-BkK-e RAPPERS REAR ESE ERATE Ra 
Bite +E FRSC BRROTOE He 


Re Wis RARER SER FRECHE FH RBC KB) KE 


Ake ke 


Rae wee MM 





ct Bae 
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CARE +—eh—-BK-E WEWECR RR AMO Rit Ke A 
APIS biG TTR TERRE RR HCE 


BS > FARR 


AME AABN 6 ANH TREDETET aCe 

AMME +-8N-6 WREOTHONDESER WoUMETDE Be REF Aube 
MN Me WARTIME HRT 

AE +8 CRE REA ae 

TAME CRB -BR-E WOR CRIS ROTTER 


BY > Fig — 


HKG EB WARTIME Ce 
ORE +e TOMI HEMEL Oe 
HORA TAB RE TE —=+py 4575 Po 4 id carer be + Hes Ie mest HEE pe 


BS > eB nIRER OE A Be 


BEE TE HOPS ERS BROCE ie 


bt: FARR 


BE Teh WANE TMER Hoe VETA Bet ie Ris 
BRR TN CHIR WMATA KE 


BT : SHARE 


BEES Stre FEAMRE AoC He 
trai ae eS 


RAKE +tr@hi-e AMRLERAE 
BS: CSRRE) RAEN 

RRR =+toe HACE ETRUSR 
Bt : ee be —+ APR 


CHE +E RICA SR HERR OAERBPARIA RGF 
HMBCS +8 HEMUCRRESR TORTURE ARA RGF 
eR +e RMECERARR RBH MR 

RR VE BIER RTO ET 

We A+ei—-€ RBASBR REA ih 


i : RRA 


ARS +e WRRRE ibe he 

4ERG +8 WERRCESR WERTCAA Ke 

ORE TeH—-e HRPRCRECR Apt Ra KE 

BRE =+8h—-G WAESCRATSER WHER HST KA Mab 
RHE tthe FARES EMR AOS RaF HR MIX 
AE ASI TEREALK > RKO A Rat 


by : ROSIE ARR 4-20 4e 


PLA A JERS FRE AVVEPITA 28h 
REO TANG WibbacSe HAR OAIA HR 
RRR +A FREE SBRR WHIM 





HATHA VET MEST Rat 
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R—ih FRSA ee 
CVRE AACN —-E PEUMEBESR AtM—+ak Ak KB 
Bt: Cite) Ri =4AR pA 
UCR +Oen—-eé BFS CRR BAHIA FB Ke 
AUC WREAK HER ERISMR AHH Bt Ke Ak RH 
MB 
Reh A@N—-#B HESRERRR FeETCEA KE 
PE WS RNR Mewar RB 
MERE Wns RAGE E RE ERAA Ak RA 
RUE tis BRGAEAASR WHAM HE KR RH Ke 
RUE =+ 8A -B—-#é RAAKSCRARSR REHASH A Le 
MARE =+Ehe@i—-#@ RAAAASERARR RA 
BS: S+G=Pie 
RE NB PRE RIMAR WHERATOEIA KE 
CHE =Tei—-B PRBINGCRRSR Woce+erik KH KE 
CRE LeA-E@ RBPILESE RAHA RH AK 
RMR ASIA Wiech WRB=4FIR AR 
ees —t/\@0-8 FRAtHETHSRE BRRTMHEIA PR 
KR GRHE @GE7rH MRECREARSES] RE—+Aeea RB 
Mote = RAMARESEASES RA—+aAPmeA RF re 
YOR WE wat Re 
Mt : SHAS 
WE SHE TM CRVARR WHR KE 
Wee =+ren—-@ FREER BRM KE 
HMRRERHA—E ATE PRRECEARSRE RATNER PE 
MUR =+t=ee-ex-e@ RAVCKSECVARSR RBA Bit KF 
me Ak 
WERE =1tR@H—-@X-B PCH ECHE) AR BKAST VIVEK Ke 
MERE ATS BRERA RR BAKHTA RB 
Mt : EMRE 
Para POG HAKRBRIIGR FHKE RA=FRAA Re 
Bt : FERRER SE 
eee US WHMSRE BHEONEAA KE 
BA : S4FARS , 
RAE —teei—-BK-E BHORRECRSESR WHCHOTAEA FB ke 
FELRREK F=E BRARBSE ARB] PR 
Bt > FERBETABTA ; 
LRHE —tBH—-E FRMGECHAESR BRRMEAA KA 
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ERE +O HERECESESR WR ASA KE 
ARRE VGH -BR-R TERIA CHIT EFI OR Ke RM 
(=) AAR 
LR A+B -BR-R PHRSSRERROHR FORO TUETIA A 
Rk +E RERZETAM > AECEE WAAR RH AH 
PAS : BD RRR 
RRC t\GH-BK-E FEURERRESER FMEA KS 
Rae —rbABH-BX-E HREOSEAUASR WSANEA RH Ke 
Gk =+—#A-E ROFeSSETRSR RASt+=4eHA Ae 
PARE +/E WERERRMSR WHR GSA FH KE 
HERE —+€ RASRCRGR REE A Bit RH HR AK 
BS : KINA —- RN 
meek thee FREARSRE WRROTCKAEIA Bt RH KE 
Beeth Ut—e#a—-# RERUSEMRRER RETOUR A AK 
RRR ANS HARE SASR BWHERSKT VA KE 
HRRE Ot+RH—-E BRGASECERAR POCKET RB He Ak 
MS : BER —BEAR 
KEIM +8 YAMS RR ATIA 2h 
AERE the BERARAPRE BEROTHSIA Ke 
AWE = TMCS CIA TERE T Aerie ace 
SHWE Otte BAER GEEASR WMO APRA LAA AK 
SRK TORN PARSER HAAR OAR 
BBR +—#H-EG BHRRECBARSR BRACES Ke 
KAR BRE -—TtUeh—-e FERRER PMO VTA HE AK 
WEAERE +t/\@H-8 FRERERESR BHE+EEOCMIT CERI PB 
Mt: Sina 
HAP RE TCH TREE AR HCMC Ce 
PEAR PUA RHE TREES REET NGET I OR ACE OX 
205i 
BS : SAR 
mek =+ten-—-e RABKER REECE a 
HHRE +—BA—-E FERRER OSR WRECKER KE 
R— CREST IA RG 
HAREM 8 ROR RAGA LB 
BS : (MR RE EE 
He: Ute —-#k-€G RAERRMAR REA Bt FB AK 
BS: (ABC) RE — > = 
Wie tANBA—-BA-E RRC FRM Ae 
WME tret—-Bxk-G WEWGERMSSR RATA BE Ace 
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| 


#32 
We Wy Pa 
eo Wy RE 


ae 
+reN—@ TALES EERE Ae 
+IEN—E DUR IS MER Merb 


t 3 


PULRc +8 WEERCRRSER WREATE TIA KE 
GEEK +8 RWAMSRE WEBINAR RGB 


SHR +8 

FEAR HE PRE. 
Jt AK 
BES : Peek AB 

MRE te WAT RERARE 
BS : TARE RR AEF 

MERE T/VGH—-BR-E 

FERED Re PRE. 

HB PRK 


TEE TA A Be 


+*#H—-E BARMBESRE 


BAT sy we 


Te heat (ERR ER 
GRE WREGECREARSR 
“+8 BFS ECATR BRR ETIA 
—+é THERE WHEAT Ke 


ee RD AEF IAS 


RGM tan —e WR CERER HORMCETbE 
Ri RBA REE Met 

ABE AR WIMMER WORST ET ae 
ABS TAB HE ERURS RIE Abe TVET 


Xt FR RA—+-POFRYA AK Me 
RRR +e WRPRERAR BMRA Ke 
WOR —+e REHM MOTE Ke 


BES <i FF] phy lee — 


PARE +8 WARK E Wee VA KE 
GRRE —+8h—-# RETSESERBESR R14 ep 


BRE +8 WEA WTAE KE 
BERE —b—- TAU CRTI SR DEVE ACR 
HERE —t—-@H—-€ BRCHOSEMBUSR Roa Ns 


BERE ti#®i—-é RERARELOSR 
it : KALE—-BRELE—E 
GRRE tA WRILSRE 


RFS EDA 


weet FFT Ke 


mM ABN —e WEEE HbOMMEPDR ace 
Maes thE MET CS MO WET aE 


BEE US WEREC-RR VRBO HA Bt 
BERS +E BARES IER BHR STHTA KE 


BERE 
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SURE AVON -BR-B METIS Mt —FlR RE 
BERS + TERED SR HAE KE 


ee mee 


Ri ie 


a4 
Le 
rveas 


Ak kes 
A RG 


A RH 
aA 


Fike tt 
Ne aie 


Ak 


HERR HET HC 
HEMI ERB Soyer Re 


KE 


aus 
28.Rip 


TRO +REA-E BORG E tH I+ ERE 


Ar 


mes 


+t#H—-GA-€ RARRRSEMESR RETATRAR AK 


ks A 


= 


3h 
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BARE tre FEC —-SR PRATAA KE 
RARE +#0-E RERRASESRSR RBA EA 
RAGE KE BERET ATR FREECOTOPA Re 


THMAARE +BH—-BR-E TSR ERKRSR POH HTHSIA Ke AK 


ABMS Ob BRHECMERR BMAMTEA KS 
AME =T/\C8A-E WRMAECTRSR RCT 
XH RA—+Oeerik Ak 

BARE +e WWEME KAAS Re KE 


MAME +E RMEMGCRRER RMR Py (=i) 


Rit 


Rie 


AB 


Ae 


BHM +tié FRA ECRESCR BRERA ERIENEaATK KE 


MGA AS RE WMI he 
BHR t/\GQH—-E WEREERR MOCHA Ris 
MS: (AB) REE eAS 


Ke AK 


MERE NE KOMMEKEGR WHASTOEA KS : 
RENE TNRH-BA-E PMAMASEMBRR MORO Bk RR kK 


= Ak 


Bees tie BAVSCERTR BRR STOETA AC 


Dias tie WRIEGE tT Ri Ke 
@BAME tie BERRE BRAS Ke 


4AaR& +t—@hi—-Seles BURRS ECARLSER HOtMKt+—FA Re MR 


C=) AK 


GREG +t WRRMERPR BRAKE Ke 
HARE +l#i—-e WRASSE RCRA he A 


BCE 8 REP ERDCR RRA Ke 
THE 18 PSHE RICRR WRANSTIA Ke 


Sree RE HANEREMZTSER WREST KE 
Shik +AH—-8 MAA EELER WARHSTIA AK RR KE 
CERES +N8A-E WHE BACSR WMT /METIA RF 


APE —t+RA—-E HRBRSE ROOM Rie 


BPR +S —-BA—-E REMKS EMAAR RMSE 


RERE +i#@i—-e® FRAME BAM HSA Ke 


REE +SGh—-GA-E BARSECRADCSR MA —HETIA 


me PIB 


fad 


ABZ 


Sh. 
an 


e 


aa 


4k 


REMGCE +t8h—-# RBZARECORZER RBI O RH AB 


Fis +BH—E HRC AASR WRT SETI 


RHE +Nth—-8 WESBERIGR MIMO ore 
RE ( HE) 


Ris 
SRS VE RIC REMERGR TROT 


vad 


RETA RE 


BS AE WRFOCECMRGR WERE Riz 
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BBs At/\eCh-# RABMASE RAO RH Ak RB 
AE +e REG ECREHSR WHEE KE 
7S +—Ba—e THE OCRPU4ETIA RG KE RH 
bt : PKA PRM OR BS Ee 
FARE +USH—-BAR—-B FAK SCAMMSR MoE KR Rie 
Mt : SHER 


3. Anhwei 2 #& 4 


RCRA =AABARTR WRU ES CHER MCU 
tc CP BK RM RH 
re A TEM MOGI iU4eyi ee 
MEE AREAL OED REE 
Bet : MBS CaS MRE A 
OEEAKIM AREAL SNEIAR REE 
CREAR ARIMEA GI ONEDAL RRR 
RMR: + WARIS ERR eNEDAz HR 
THOS it TES HOG CAReNEIA fe 
EE =+—BIN WA CMH SAE re 
BONA +S WET ROKR Meri ce 
PORE RNAS BTR WRENN re 
SUERTE —-HRN-BA-B MOREE BotHT—ePIA RC) 
WE 
rapa + HATRRBE RAMEE S4ASTIA: PR 
Ce) CU vapeee cg ta 
JIBS +R PSM MORSE REE 
BES > (ai EBA FRE 
wk + RRR ARSE ROE Bet AD 
BS : BD SESERB TE 
Ri WeH-DEMT I Mek RE 
GU BRM WAGE He RF 
QE +Oe—-B WWRETARM WATE ek RE 
Qs AHS WUE ESR HOR RH re 
MOE +7 WTCRERELSR HRRK+ VE RB RS 
WNW +ABN-SB BHESREWRSR Mbt RB 
CUEHBR-R WEST A RB 
SRE =PbASN-BK-S MOBSCMEHSR OO MEE RBA 
RH Me 
AEE DORA TEER EER CRORE 
HONS + HERAT MRS WET REE 
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PS : GRE 
NE A+ARY-E WRLMERE WRU KE 
PERE =+tASGH-B BLCGRE FREASHA KE 
SER —+\RE-RBK-E BERASEL MESH BWR KF 
SSht =+Uet—-ee-—-e RAAZECHR HSER REMSMHA KE ME 
PRRMERS  —1+UNeh-e HEKMSECSHRR MierSrlA APs 
BEBE =+NR BREMSERRSER BEE MEC +See aA KE 
KORE —1+8@H-BCR-E FRAZER RUA BREAST KE 
AMS BASH -@AR-S WAKO CRBTAR HMA SH A RB 
AMBRE Ftt# RARSACSRR RE FHA AR 
MS : DRUU+-48tR4F E+ HBU+RER 
Pius —+tUe FEMBECRMAIC RIE BRU ASAA Ae 
Sik JE WMCESEH RR HMKRHCHEA Ae 
ANG =t8 BEECH HREM KE Ke 
BA : 4% ARR 
FERS = URNS FREESE FERNDALE R RR AERADCHT_EE 
EAS aR 
BEY : BD TELAR MA 
ARAN +R —-eRR—E FE Rpt 4 RAS AR RH 
PRE AR FPR ESR eet SEF ee 
Re ANE SERIA MU EFI: Ae 
EWE tih#a-—-€ BREREMRMSR BMH —-FRATA HH Ae 
RARE AT# RARRESERASR REAM A 2H AR wa —A) 
KBR t/\C2H-E BARRERA MR Mits\SoERA— 1 ASH SHA 
Az 
RBRRE =1= PRBS CARER HHA He 
BS > FERS 
MINER PARE HC HARA RS 
Bt : SER RB 
RSME +e BARRE AKER Me 
REARNK ATBH-BR-E FAPRETRRSR HOCH CET PB 
REE —1+#h—-e BEM ECATASR RRB STASIA 2H te MM 
(#3) Ret A—+- 
RHE +\# REGBRECAARR RAM MOA AK 
WHEAK +08 RRB ASH RM + /4ARRA RR 
BRK tAN@E-BRCLe BRE MESSR WHS CEERI 
SEREIA RR AED 
BEY > #WOTS Fee Sh ts SE TS Ys eC ASU ESE A nC RA ERA Z 
SREk tNth—-@xkK-E AMBABEROMGR HAAAA FB MH 
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(eR RAR HERE BRECK TAIA RS 
MMs =+ASH-E BARETRMR BHATtCHSA AK 
CARE 1 BRBECAKHMMAR Wee +—~Frlk: KB 
TREE TREO BE MCU REAR RG 
AS : RBA 
Bc WRT HR RARE FOtHMO +A Bett 
HRB W+N\SQH-BK-E WREPECRMASR RASA RG RB 
Mk =+cBe—-E BEAVSEHAGSR BHM AHIRBSHSVAA RB 
Mt: CHROMA e 
RRR AS BOME RTPI RASK=AVA Re 
Ht: ERROR 
APE VE AE HARK aA Ke 
APR JE WHATKE FHSS KE 
APRE +8 AVECSCATRR WHAM HA 
AAR +N —-E MASSER BHA KE 
ARE +k HACER R WMP KE 
RAE +H WOUREECRRER WHE KEIR sanA 
Le 
ABRBCEK +E HERMERRREM Bt IRE+UeRAA RG 
BS : PRA ORAL PERE A A — 
SRK +U#H-é REBRESABR RE—+aaeA Ae 
Sob JA! PRB RE BRRH+HECHELERTT KE 
RRR te BERASERERSR MHA TIOATA KH 
X—-h RETEST RA RH AK 
FURR AK HREMIAGE HHRBHtCHasrlR PR 
APR JE THRE RSCK WRE+AAA Ke PB 
Pt: (Sa) ShF-REDAS 
FURMETR ARE SHED RB 
RHEE —+@e—-é FRRECTEBR FREAKS KA 
BOR JE HRARRE PRAM HKHSA KE 
it: SoBe 
SBS JV! WEPAE WUTC KE 
WAREM ATE RETSME RAMA AK 
Bk +t—#A—-@R-E FRERE BHHRAHSTISAA Ke 
OH : SHRER 
BN =TrAQh—-BK- FREHSECRARSR POMP MERETAR RB 
ANE ob RERRERESGR FRETS RB 
MH: So f 
ABEE —+tUSh—-# FPVPEOCSCERESR MUtneTA FB 
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RP AR REPRE REC THAAA AB 
ALS + #@i—-# WAMMSERAMRSR Mt AR 
ARK +i#@h—-@ RATMRERAESR REUSE RG RS AK 
ZECRRRER +t—# RERETLSGR REMSHA A 
ABR t/\Sh-# RAMEE RARSR RETKFRNE AK 
AMA +\SH-#@ REAR CKOMR REF 2h 
Sc c~1+8H-@ AMESECRSMSR Btw FRAFA RF 
Mt : Se 
SGM ATE RMR E RA TaAeeyA A 
CM +—-BH—E HSE BARBI cea HR Rist 
Bet : EDWIN TES aR 
(RB) BHO BM—B 
RS ee MRR RRR EPI ER 


BS: SHAT 
WN +8 AME HET SHE CHA Ra 
BS : AUR 


MLE +E WHMCS ROCA RR KE 
AHEM re RMR E RAK +AFSRAA AK 
ECM —1+#h—-8 HMARSCMRMER Rotter Rie 
RRS AS BEPRSECOMESR WHACK Rae 
BS: ESC — BEE 
TRAPS Foe EG TSR HOCH O TAFE RB MK PR 
MS: Chik) BBB Se 
CFR) PARR 
MERE TE HRA R EPA RE EERE See 
A 
RNBRNE +8H—-BK-E FREI ACT OAPRIAEAR RF 
i: CoRR ASENARRE 
BRS +tN@H-E RHE GER REAPS AR Ri 
PEKARE PS HMZASE WKAR 
REBRRE =th#n-e MMBHECCASR BARK TOEAA Ris 
REBELS =+r#a—-E MMBHPEASCR WRK KFIA Ris 
MERGE =teA-e WRMSSE MIDNA Re 
BRE ATN#A—- WREGELTER HOME RB 


4. Kiangsi =x & 4 


Taek —AATI#A=@h—-E BBRSEMRSR MHA RF KE 
UAS4RE +S ASME —-SCRRhi RARE BK 
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Tat —F/\+-RATE HOMEBASE ALHASR METAR BK 


Bit ke FE Ak RH Ve 
CHE) RE—-AOC CHE) RHA—H 

eae He ECM MTT i 
MARE Ab+UNRN—-BK-R MERE ECH (PER MATIC RB 
Bis Ores Pee th %& WRK + Oe he 

BS : FP4BARZ 
BNE =+-—e—-e Wee aR RBSR i Rito 8 
Mik +raeT—# ~ TER EAMES. Ye+—4EAk Bk Re 
HRs —+rUet—e WacSH tPF Rit Ma 
AICHE AMET —-BR-E PRATER HATO RB 
He SH 3 5 TNS HARES GHEE AE 4 4EF IK “eas Fi ah. 


HeIMAERS VUH TOLER EME TRAE ce 


Hag MHS t i\-- ae 4— I> ar ges f 4 af fa $ ‘As > ste al * 4B FilAs st ae 
Mi aw he toh MER Wie Hh TT al Adee ERISS+4efik: Rw Bt 


- | - i ( ‘ et? Vi all “Se (PS P'S 


Ribs Gaba At Ieee eZee dito 
mR Teo Wasa —-t- AEFI OF 


ANE t#@i—-eé HREESCMEASSRA HeAtHehe RB 
PSHE S47 OA ESS SR BATA A 
SRE trai —-e FRRECRAMIRMR TATE Ae 
SRE RtS@h—-@ HeHRSECWESR HOMME RF 

MAS 470 HAP HABDCE EA Me RH 2h 

WE m+n —-e TP priveindggpese '% HR failing vai 
RNS VOU HRTEM ce ya- wd iss A ry a 
MONRRE 4A AHR Feb sore G HE -+-/\4E Fi i PRE 

Mig EB RCES she AEF RE MB 
ae Otrleée WRAECRER FeRS=T SK KE 
BA : 4E4RARZ 
CHEE. +i RETRY GR OIAALEFI OR 
HAASE +e Ee HEE ACMA RB 
HARK tCt+eh—-é HROVEALAR Weer NEA AL 
Crick —+tUe WRBRECCRAR Fatale Ac 
REE —+8 WRU R WRRPOAA Ke 
CERES —the@hi—-e Bice Sear amse Seb ae Rit 
TR +thet—-e HHRESERZLHSR BETAS RB 
iS eaeee: SU 

TREE +—BA—-#BRK-E HRIARSECHAARKSGR WFAA KB 
eRe OTe BRRAERALS she +I EFS KE 
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WAKE —1+R HH-BERE PRES META KE 
BA: S23) 1K 


Rae 


AGRE 8 TPMRSE BAATHSHIA RB 
BES: PA MM ie He VA 


WILKE =Tte BREMRE BeAMU+TAAA KA 
WRK +R —-e WERKE RRBRSR BHAA RB Ak 


PREG +tARA—-E HRESECHERSER HAA ATIA RB 
WI +E HEKRESSRKR BMRSTOHESA KE 
SRE +tEh—-E WEMASECRIRGSR Wiis KF 
STRRE tAKEA—-E RABRESERBADA RA PAy* 
HGR ANG FEF EMRSR BEKO TOPA Ke 
HSH +eh—-e WHRSE BAA TEA RB 
MEM +tBH—-EK-E RAAKHWEE RECA Ak 
BA : BD ESR RAE 
BREE +BH—-E BECRESRSR HHT —HHA KE 
MRR +—@N-BR-G RAWRRRE RA-+hAeAKA Ak 
MS : CHAE 
MERE —+tN\BH—-E BERSERALZSR MAE KB 
he AE BPFREXAASR WHC KE 
MELSME URN ee ee AAAS RAR 
SERRE AE WHLQLECRARBSR BEAK +—SHK KA 
MB: SHR 
WH +BH—-E FRREALK BENS AE 
Bs : BU er RE 
RHE ATUeh—-E PRBNSECHRITSR HHA FB 
2—% RAO Ak 
RG —t RRR RMA scm 
ORE +E PRRRERBERSR MKT META KE 
RARE 1 ASH—-E WIR ELTER WRAP ee 
RARE NtAGh—-E BRURERMAR Fite Pe 
WARE =+tUeh-—-E FAURACERALER WHE KE 
Bt: FERBAR 
Rake =1-—BA-E BHRRELRSER RAAt—HHAK KB 
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CREE VE BECERERSR WRATH KE 

RERE AB RUBSEAAASR WHE TOA KA 
BS : SP BRR 

RERE AK REALE BHATIA KA 


RERE WE H-BK-E PUES ECREMSR POOF ECF REE Rit 


HHS VG BRMACTESR BKERIMATA Ke 
HHRE \V@H—-E HEHBSECRERSGR MtNeA Ake 
HR VC BMMASERHtSGR Micali KF 

BH : Sacer 
KARE +8 FROME WHATHEA KE 
PARR +e TERM MET VPI ORE 
BRR tHe FRREKKR WHAtAPTHA MB 
HRRE =1—-8 OBE PMIDtHFeHhA FR 

PA : BRA Bit =e ( RE) 
He +\GH—- 6 THEERMGECERDIM Mitr +Fetr nee KR 
SANE JV BMRAMECMEIMM WRN He 

MS: SEA 
Fis TBA RRA SR TCHLET ITA RA 
BRE JE THBAPERRARR BRAT KE 
ACRE TANG PRE HAUT ATIA KE 

BS : SELIM 
GUissE ATS —-e RARER SRAESR WRATH Bt Ae 
mene -tie# RARE Weems He 

BH : FER AZ: 
WORE t/VE HARRRE HREM T—EIA KE 
BBaRE +8 BRACRRRR BRRSTHPATA KE 
LER t8A—-BR-B FOETUS WARMERS A RE 
SERRE —1tUhe BPRERECATRR WEA Ke 
GBR: —1+W@h—-@r-S BRCHEEEESR WRAMEA RE 
RrRE +t—#h—-8 FARCRBASR AERO THEA KE 
RTRE —1t8H—-BAK-E BEPRERMER WMATA RB 
SERRE =t—s BERRE BREE KE 
QE +RH—-E HRBRSECHIHSR WAAR KB 
GRRE +t8H—-E PRTC RASR BRROTOEA KE 
GARE +hA-BK-E FREBECOEHSR BAAT—AHA PB 
BRE tie PHASE MRAMETIA Re 
£GRE +—#A—-B MMUILSECRRRSR BOTA HR 
RRR FEIEALK TMA PF 

Ss : RP 
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i" 3 APCREEE WRATH Ha 
BRA ETIA PO 
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Bt: ( SRaR) Hie EAE RFS 
WHE ACH -E WRRRSERORSR TRAIT RCD) KE RA 
HABE TABH-E FERC EMOSER BAMA RR HE MH 

BAS: CHE) 4F-RBARS 
ReiHE =-+RH—-E BOMSEMRESR BAMA RH KE 
Mia TE TERRIER Re SGR Rote eA HR ME 
(SRE AREA A-E BROCK EEABSR HeARTAEA KE 

A: SZRAR 
URE NEG FHLMC ARMR Rea VA Ke RB 
RERE —FAGH-GR-E WME R Roce Bek He OH 

ae (i) 

BS : 4%, BD RRE 
MORE NE WIEBE HKG HMRI Ae 
HR TE HEELS SET OHCET 
WTA + TICE RET MESA Oa 
HTS AVE TRRBRPLSE Wi RF 
MMR Te TEMES OR TRERR VUZE Er 
ie RE JRA SCE EBS RCM IMETIA PR KE 
See +e WASSE MMT KE 
SERBRR A ORME TEE TARE ae 
al Ra ANS FHEGRMEREESER WERKE A Ke 
ER IL TT RIE REPRE FA KE 
AME +r#BA—-E HRASECHMRR BROTHER Ke 
AGRE +A\GN-E BREUER RAR WAVER He AE RM 
KEE CRH-ER-E TOME COER BOCMUVETIA Hee RA 
RANE +reni—-E FiRMMASCMASR HET HKSHK Ke 

BH : > bea 
RENE =bASA-E FROCTRRE BE Wa FOCI RB Ke 

PY: (Ra) BRRRECAE Bott > H=+/\ Me Wth— +E ae 
RANK =BH—-E BIR WOM SKS eT RB Ke 
MBE =I POMILEVHER BKETH EA Ke 
PHBE CAE TES EE OSR MACE RR 
RBwRK =BA—-E WIRTH BoM RH 
WIRE “+c BA—-E HERSEHABSR BAATHEA FH Ke 
MMA Ni RRR HHO EP OR 
WE +E BHCC BRM ECHA KE 
RRR ht FERS RiCKEECRATKERAA RB 
KRRE tA BPBAECRRSR BHATIA Ris 
FORE “+E ARAME BERS KA 
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FOE —+e WRAASERAR ADOMVEAIA RI KA AB 
SRB VE KRU ARE RA RGF 
BS : SATS 
MN: + ee—-e WETS CRESR ADMIT Rie 
RAE +E AFMAERTESR ARBSTMEE ACMI TRIM Rae 
RHRE +8 BLEKE PRADA KE 
KH —+Oeh-# BMAREBREASR MOMMA RB KE 
KEE 1BH—-B WARS ERARRER WIA/MEFIA RGB 
HORE +8 WRRSELZKSER WHAM H-PERTOSETA KE 
WHE RHR HES E MCMC FTIA RF MX 
Hick —+ei—-e PRAECMRASKR BKM THA RF Ke 
bs SAA 
GN =r BHASPMECHRERSR Roce RB 
GARE +8 WHESCRBOR WHERE Ke 
BS : eA 
GARE —+—BA-BK-E MSREMDtHSR Woe RR KE 
WES Hs TREATS ARS REAR ee 
Wiss +E RBA ATES KE 
WR WR —-BA—-E BRERA RoI RR ice 
BES : Woon GR SEGRE 
(Ri) AIR ERA BH Ri 
CHE) RAK RMI SETA 
WR +theA-e RARBSR RATA Ak (—H) 
PREM theA—-GK-€ RERAGR RA-—TOFSHA AK (—) 
RARE VE WiRERBA RAT Vs —+—TFERATOSASRyA Ak 
Rit 
BES : BR BA=E BE Re 
(Ri) ARMACRLER 
RAMS VG WRACELLSR BRRATANSEHA KE 
eA VE TREC tA Re 
SURE ObtNE PREM RE Fieeo—+eA KE 
Ras +e PRCT R WHERE KE 
Re +ABH-E WARTS ERAGR WAT HERES R RB 
ERS OTe —-et PSR SRR FtO+HeAlR RH ae 
CERCHLE —E FESR WAHT RB 
Ns OE BABCORSCR BRRASCHA KE 
Bt : Ba 


Mick SBA —-E MMSE RRCSR MARV FB ke 
2— REFER AK 
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SRE 1 HRSACRERR BRR EHA Ke 
REE +_BN-BK-E WRGRCRBORSR Miter Poke RA 


ie RED 
MESHEM +_eN-EK-E BASHERBASR HoOMAETIA AK Ke 
RED 


HEUER TENE THER Aer acer 
CURE =+ARH-BK-B MRRCSERKGR WEA KE 
MRE toe ETRE WE Ke 
THRICE +NRH—-E WRRGCE RGR POMVETIA Rat Ke 
SHER 1 TERE TEE ETR 
ME +e WESC WATE ie 
CAPERS “4-8 TEMS IRIAN Bee RE 
Mie “+t\VCi-E RAMEE REA RE AB 
Bet : Be BP 
RU 1 HACER ROE ee 
Rie SRA RRS RDG VEFIA REF Ce 
BY: CRE) BABU (4+) HAA 
RE Cee WERE BRRSTHET RA OE 
PER +B —-E WRASSE ToUMEETIA RH AE 
APE SPAR TERR TREDETAETIR ARK 
MMA SAS WARMERS HTT RR KE 
Bt : 4a FAP RR 
APNE SPAS TOME HOE ie 
APTI +oeN HR WERT CEA RE Ke 
ABE AG HRRNEONESR RRRIETIA KE 
ME +NEN-BR-E BRECEEMOR BHAREA RH KE 
Rh RMR Pe 
BY: POCORN HB POETS ET SHRM 
RMRCK WRH—-G HELTECSRAR BOOMER KE 
MG ANE WTR ERRALSR WAIVER Ke 
RL \SH-S WREAKCARESR WARE AK Ke 
aR VO TERE RRO ie 
BS : 4 EL ARR 
RE +8 BRELEHUMSR WAAR RH KE 
REGS TE EREESR MCHA AIEHTHECRA RR KE 
Heche =+Ret—-8 BAER WMO ET RE 
Hee =+RON—-E BRLRRAMOROR BADR BR ae 
He +LBN-BkK-@ RBALRSCMRESR RE+PRA Pe 
MBM =+8H—-E WRECKER BAAD RR Ke 
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Wines +R —-é FORRES IER Te SM REAPS RA PEC 
BORE NK RFK EM WASP RF 
FACE NEMA HoH Se ee ICRA EAIA a OC OA 
MBE +AGH—-E FWESURSERRASK Pocket Erk RR KE 
BH : > Basa 
RE +BH—-eE FHEREHBSR WeAnAATK Ak KS RF 
BS: ( BaF) BATS ERISESHR 
BRE +t—@h—-E HHECZECRAHSR HATA RH KE AK 
BES : Scie a AE 78 
TRE FAB i Pade ee a Se WANE RF 
yee —FER Wie ECBCS WORE PR OT 
iE +E FERBAR oman aC 
WE “te WATERSS PMA Ri Ke 
REE CRA-GHER-E HHERSEOIRE HARES BH KE AK 
WhPR MAR 4 ME RSME OE 
Lipa DOR TLR ME ren sae Ae 
Wea —+8N—-E FROCHELTASH HeAAAIA KR KE 
ARS +URN—-# RAE E atedadeiie Pac 
HOARE =+8A—-E HHKAMEMORGR Fie MET AE 
A : rae 
CHR =+reh—-BHe—E FRKRESHOR MHASH PHBCKM) 
hE 
X— RBA FERA Ai “ 
TREK AAS Wwe St sx: oie SCAT AALTIA RCE 
UWRERE Athe@A—-eG RALASECARRSR WICKS PF 
eR ” ahead: a Ke 
RERE NGH—-E HFAKBSECHRBR BARKS AK FH AK MH 
AMR CR Bese RHaSR WRIA HH Ke 
ABBE ANG TFHRSREC WHABAA Ke 
i RRA ARS EEO WHITHER PA Ae 
R—H POH THERTK KE 
RRRE —+UeN—-e ROR heb spe RR S+-ARAIA HCE 
BERK +—RA—-E FARBRERLASGR WA/VETA FH tres 
RILKK +& FELRECRHRE sw tem is 
RIK —+#A—-# RATREICMSR BAHAR PH Ak 
AGRE +R BPRAREC FERS AEIA HE 
HERE De REATSERRES WARAATIA PS AE 
MRE Oe TES IH +—FFIA PH Ce 
PRR We 5 Pea ARERR ARF IAS OES 


RERE KRAA-E 
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ARR +A8t—-E WORRCMOURSR MRIAReETE ee 
RH wEMAETI Hr 





RARE t'\RH-E BERERECRAARADR A MRE iR ER 


aA RG Ke 
BT: See 
BNE +t BREDCRRGHR WADA Rae 
Mt : SBR 
BN +8H-E BUBRCHERR FCM METIA RG Ke 
Mt: (Hee) RHA 
BRE UR RRC Wee Hela ce A 
BA C PSEC) Re Ea 
BRE +e FARECRARR WARS He Ae 
ERE —bei—-é WRCHECRETSR BARAOTIA KE 
Rete TORRE WIM Rt I TCT HR Rak 
IRS JERE TERRE WEYARAEFDR i eA 
AIRS +tRH—- RRC WRUAETIA ike 
ARE +R FIRE Hemera 
ROE =1+-BA-BK-S FEREMRESHR WHA RH He 
Ree “tee AR EHOCASR WAMU KR KA 
GANT 2 ERE Hitcher A Ke 
BT > AGB ER 
Gans +e —-é FARMER SR MICKA Khe 
GENE LEA-E TWRERER AAR WABNSA KE 
BANC LRA-E BRESGCREMR MoMA: Me Ma 
PAE Ti 
Lk -Ttr@h--é RARBFERRER RAT RB 
bt : SA AKL Th Ree 


6. Hunan Www x 


WH MATAEN-BKAE HEROS EEMER TOCA Ree 


iS os 
Bt: CRE) FERS 


Mas MB//VEA\VGATLE BSRESECRASARRSER Pott 


RB Bt ke MAK MA BK 
RH Bik CHAE) RBI+ =D BOE EE eR die 
BA: (RHE) toe 


ROHS Bt —-€ WAM ECREASR > HEATHER FH hee BK 


BY: CRED) FEBS 
SWE Stas PRRECRAAR WKROMT/VEAIA KE 
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AINE +O WERIERER RRS THEAK KE 
AMEE +/\@4-8 HR BHSE RHURM FE /VETIMRAAS RRA Rae 
REGGE —HU+=SAAGRAS BREASERMASR Miot—+aTeRA—t+ 
SFR AK 
ROAE + BMMRCAAR WERMEIA KE 
RMR ASHE MRSC RSR RMSE AE 
pO POR WRASSE WRADTHATIA KE 
ANGE +e FARRER BMA MT VET KE 
EMRE -+ANBA—-E WOES ERIASR WHET K+ Oa OR 
a Xe Ma 
Bt: (RAR) RBA 
RORK =+ABH-B BHRASERECMSR WHA RR BK 
S(t =S+UeH—-e PRKRSCRERSR RtMHAFTIA Rie 
DEY : SG AER 
HAREM =+tUeh—-BK-B FRR ote RH EK 
PRE —+HUR REESE MRASE > HATCH RH 
bt : PARE 
WERREE the BR-BSCRERSR WHERE KE 
MRE +Uth—-#xK- FRESECrUECSR BHAA LF 
AME —tNS HARM WROTE KE 
MAE POE OSE ET SEK OP 
A +e RSE SR HMR PH MR AK 
SORE +e RARRERRARTFRACE BRR PR Ak MET 
BORE + BERRI MRE HSTIA Me 
WHE +—-@ HARE HREM PA RE 
WORE +#H-B HMSSCRAWSR WHPtnserik LB 
HORE —b+bH=#h-BK-E BRAT SECRERSER WRATH FB 
WHE ARE WETHER MAAR FB 
BE: Bs SH SA SPBEtH ++ + OA + P04 
Ai ASR 
ARNE =e ARRAS EMARSR MATE KB AE 
BS : SAPP 
Bike Ras te EES ERR Ata RB 
2—% RE—+FOSRAA RH Ak 
Fite =tEBA-—e WHPESEBRBSR WHA AEX 
RAN BUS —-eE PERSE SR HHATCHETR RB 
at: SLR 
PERG —bN@A—-E RARE RII—SR FotMt I RB 
PS : PRB TH, » —47-74 
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RHR +E HEREBRRSR BRR Ke 
PRE +B PRR EMRR WMACHE RAR RA PK 
RARE =ti#h—-# MOBAISERLESR WARCEIA Rast 
bt: SA eta 
ERE =+8i—-8 ARBMSERMHSER MAA Rat 
BS : Aa aR 
ERRE ATSBA—-E HARES ERRRSR Ft oEIA Rae 
BES: TE 1 CIE VE 
FIM BFRBALBA-E WHVECSEETEGR WRATH Ri 
RA +Heth—-BkK-@ HREMSCRKBERR WRATH HE 
HARE +e WAKE HeROTEA KE 
HARE TRBA-E THHARSERAIR POMIVEE REAPER AK 
Bt : “PA 
WINE NS KIER SR HARTER EGE 
RNA CobARH-BA-E PIPER SR MRT HEA 
BRB -ATBARE BMAASE MARACHTETHTTR RF 
WME +#H-E RERCRETERSR RAK Ak 
PORE SE TRE RET SFC NSRTIA RI Ee 
SORE —tKBH-BA-R RAMHRSECRRTESE RAMI Pik 
Ces She BMABAESR WROTE RR 
Cees Weis MRS ER HER HRCI RH ML 
CBs +tié BKRGRVGEBGR MART HSTIA AK Me 
BREE =VNBA—-E WISE MRR VEIT RG Ke AB 
BS : SHA 
RE teA-BAR-E PEPMGERERSR WHAM RF 
MR AS WAPI MCR HATE RE SHPO RA Re 
UR +E WERME BRST ETA Ke 
SiS UtDea—-e MEARS R WOME RF 
Fee VE WRMRLAREC HRRATHTERESSaTIA KE 
SBME —+—#@h—-E WERGE RDONSTIR RG 
FBR \8H-E HASSSEAUMR FOTIA A Re 
FiRnees +ANSH-E REUCZAEGR BARASE REMI REA RB 
BAS : BD SERRA 
Bee —1+#h-E BASRBSECRMSR BAATIKSTA RE AK 
SRM tie HRAREZIR FORO TETIA RH AK 
MS: CA) REI—+4F HEA 
nas JE HREM WHR STETI KE 
ante —th@a—-é MRLMSEAAMSGR WRIA 
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RE PE 
REE AR WROMSERTLSER WOME FH AK 
MN +H WEAREMAESR WEA STIA KE 

PS : SER 
MNS +~@h—-# BRESECHMRSR stm =ETIA KF 
SERRE +e HBACKE a pan ces 
SRG +ON-EK-E MRE BMRA RB 
SRG ANE WEKMERIRRME Mote: RE 
UAE OE TERME TERR OO es a 
THERE TE Me ORY MC ES ERENT iC 


eRe +—#H—-e PRRHECRRER MANET RB AK 


SARE +R PSSM RH AES AB 
ORS = TERPS TSE eT AE 
Bt : Oe 
ARES +i FARE FRO CEA KH 
ARES Ethé BARMRESRAR PCMLIA AK 
REE +e MME MMO SHEA KE 
Pt : SAR 
REE +\CH-BK-E WORSEN TSR BoCHETK 
SERRE =+—#h—-E RSPR RBS Ae 


AEX 


URE =the —-#K-E REO EEKER Ri 4+-—4e Fl 


HERE —+#A—-E HMRAANHMSR BHATIA AK 
AARNE ~—rere#® HERRECFMMSR FHR/VEAK LH 
OS : RE 
BREE +A WEBRECMMAR HHRMA te 
Eweht =+tnet REBRRSR REO FAA ih 
BARRE —1+SE-—-E WOARRE Hee =+—-LP ce 
SERRE =+0# RASVCECRRBR REM Aik 
TERRE +e FARRAR E PMA KE 
EICRE Bth#a—-e BABRERAR Bier nr4erlA LR 
TERE ATM@h—-B@ WRERSER—-MR MARAT AK KH 
TRE +RH—-BR—E FAMERS CREARM RE pO4erl_ 
SERRE ATE FROORM Rott VV fix 
RRHRE —1+#H-—-#BK-—-E HMCHERBBR WM +See 
PBR -# WRKRKRE FHREDSCH Ct EHOeA KE 


MES Ath —-t AROSE RBZASKR BAHIA KB 


Mines +t HRHREHERSR BESSA KE 
ORS =1+# RERRTECRAER REAM KB KE 
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PHS WE EKER RRS BACAR ae 
HUES +N\8A—-BATI—E FT RRSERTIM FOCI RR 
RH WE RM WROTE He 
RHR \GH-8 WERE WHATCFAA KH 
BOARS tA HME Rote S=TtHFPMR RH (CoM) 
BS: SAR 
ARREARS eset ll AER CAAR REbR REG 
BY: Apa CRB ED 
Ns +E HARPER RANKER KE 
BS : > RR 
RCRA +N@h—-S WARS ASR MCMC TIA RR 
ARS —€ WEGERE RRRO+SEAR KE 
FONTS WS WERE AOE KE 
BE : AARC SKRR 
PONE +ASH-E TRS CRS HEATED EFREK RB 
ATEN WE WERE WEP NETIA KE 
BS : SAAR 
AES =+RA—-E TPE TCA REE 
ANE WTNH —-BA-E MRE RER REE RAO TARA 
Az 


Bt: SAR 
RRS WE PERERA MARMOT ke 
REE +tBA-BR-E BREMECAMER FOTIA HH MR AB 
AMR = WRRBE HREM TOEK KE 
AME Eth HRERSERER BHEMTHEAA RB 
AME TUSH—E TAGOUERIERSR RACER RH AB 
R—-H% RB-—+HFOAPEA RF 
AR +USh—e RARE SCRHM RIA MEFIAR Ra 
BURG —1t@H—-€ RAORREGERASSR RAK OA RH MI A 


He 
7. Szechwan w )!| 4 


NCE =r BRTBSCMARSR RRC i 
BEY : EAERE ARE ~ BOTRER ~ ALP ~ HERR » BGR ~ Bo 
sk W+-teRe—-e FREES CRAESR FMEA FH he 
bk -~BO@h-+re WHRAERHRGR BROT FIA Bt RE 
me Ak BK iG 
HABA =e MABE AACA A 
MY: Bis ARE RAVAGE — Te > SRR » PBC o 
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UN +e RM RM TOEFIA Ae 
RK AB WHBMEMESR PREC T=Serik Bt Re 
KE AFCLRMB—- BARE WIEBE REE Ite 


by : ERAS 


BS +e HHEREB RRR FETA AR 
BNE StS RERERBAR Wilt RB MA 
L—th POC TOEATT Rit ME 

MAAS + RE Ft +O RR MT 


TEM: =r MRCS R FCO tHe KF 


TEMS IONE MSCS eRe RK 


REM MNK +S FHRRECRALSR BRB=SlK KB MB 
bt : > 

MING +R HARESECERRSER HOMO HEAR RB 

MBBS tRH—-#4K-€ RESTEETSLASR RA FH 
DAS : AR RRR Sc TEE 

BNE TSH HRC RAMGR Het A Me 
bt : +4 RRR 

MINE eH —-BR-E WHERE R RICE MR EIA 

RHINE ore FRHGEREAGR WAAVEIA RH MR 

QERBINK tri@N—-é FNCBGERRSR HotmH=ET lk 
Bt : SA SERRE 


BA > TCR SCA Ue 
Tie +t\CQh-# BRECKER WHETHER KE 
HORA ATOR AKER ECARARSR HET CET AG 
LEME +t#® RAOEXMERSESSR RA VERA RB 
CH tH TIME WME/MEFIA Ee 
TRE LSA HWRSRE MoH=FIA ME 
X— if RB — +7 <e se eAR 
CHE —C WRECR OMOEA FF 
PRE UF ROB SEADRESR REAR FB 
RRS LTO PRRBECSLRAR BMRO+—“PIA Bt 
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MNS trei—e TRAE SR RETF RIG 


AREE ASQH—-E HERRGECROUEGR WMROETTA Ri 
EERO +t\CH—-E TCHS CHRRESR Hato AR Rie 


Fl Rie 


NS +R —-E HERERRASR HRRKT AEE NRTA Ke 


SNS OtSRi—-BA-B HEBHECMARSR Foto +—PTlA Rie AM 


2h. 


ae (AE) 
aA 


Ri Me CB) 


BE +ANSh—-@h REPRCHKEESR RAMS E AK Cm) 


EAS af FAT 


G RM AK 
a Ak 
Rae 


RES tie REMCRSCRMSER RE rez RH MA A 


ate _— 
a (— 


rm 
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Taine t\Qh-EG HRERERAWR MEH Ris 

Rites Nh RARAMWSERACSR RET VEMA RI Ake Re Cm) 
Ths 8 BERSRE WKACMTASA KE 

TCR PO ERE FCM ITARF TR OR 

ARR 18 TRAE R FIESTA RF MH 


BS: SAGAR 


WE AE REMSSEMTRR RAM+“FHAA AE 
AW 7-8 RAZKAH RBOX+-HAHA AK 


Bt : 4 
ICs UE MBPT 


iM S+tNSh—-s BEMPSCRRAGR RRMA RF A 
mics +tié RARRSCRARSR REA RF Ake Mas (mH) 


RRS +NBA-E RSS CBARSR WHATCHA RR Aa 
Set LBA-CAK-E RERECRMSR BRENDA RK 


at ARES 


SEER NCA-BR-E BERMSEKMRGER WAAASA RF AA 
SES +é RAEBKECRRAGR RMMEIA RB MA (— HH) 

HHS t_@h—-@ BRKECG BRERA RE Mt 

HG tS HERS EMS UM ROTC FTIA RR ME 

Wich UE BWR MOOREA RE 

Rs +8 WERE WTAE IT PRAIA KE 

WR se RRC ER ARIE OR 

EEOME ti@k-@ BRP CARMRSR FOOMMA RB Ak MH CK 


i ) 


RS WE RINE MVEA Re 
RR AE RDN RRS RMSE RF PSEC 


Re Ee TeV AER AR 


RES ASE RRA GRSR RICE RAT PAM A Rie 


BE : ASS RR BER ARI 


HEME AE RAZKAH HA KE 


Bt: 42 7E 


PME 8 BRRERAR BRAN TEAAA KE 

BECHER AG PREREMRGGR BRBANSHA RG Mi AK 
WOE tUSH—-G WUAMGSERSR HETEA Ke 
Mie +E WERTH HMRC RF 

WICK HPN BPEKE MHRA RF MB 

MERLE the WEAGRE MARU R AR AK 

WHE +E WOE WACO IMEFIA He 

CHR Att#i—e BARESECLRRER WAAMEA RA 




































RRCETANEF IAG CET 


RRO THAI 
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PENTA RHR SCRE R Mitt FIA RE BB 
BE > AINE 
MONE RAK RARER Se RAS=tSPeaR AK 
BAY : APE 
me —i BEE RMS+Po4eseA Ra 
ARMIN +I TARA TERS CCT RCE 
PS: ARNG 
RMN Be BEES CRASR MRE CEI RB 
RINE BRE PCR WRATH RE 
MB +#i—-e REPRABSECERRE REO —SHA RB RH AK 
GBs +t —-e BERR EAAMR WikottrcrserzA KH Mt 
Ce tkmin +BH—-BK-E FRECHE RGR Foot FIA RB 
RCSB FE RETBSE RAT /VMHA RB 
Bk +bee—-e HEREC HREM FEA RB Ke 
BRK —+tbEseceUs ROSES CRMSRMER RETA Ak & 
reese Ae HRR—RE RKRAHTHSA A KE 
BA: (ARAB) SEARS 
IE te PERE RHRER McK RB MA 
ies TARA WEN Ee RAGRESECRBRSR REA HFA RE Ak 
mS 
Quik 1tASH—-E PRARMERRER PCH FRREA-—FARREHA RF 
Bt > SER 
Stak ALS REGRESERAHE RAK RE BM AK 
Take JSG RIE Mit +e RB BBC) A 
pag 
BA: SHIA 
TREE AS BRABEEMSR MCMC A RH MA 
it : SERB 
RETCRBRE += RORRESERARSR RAR RH MB 
BA: CARRE) ARR aE 
CHE =+AG PRAMAS R Btwn LH BMD AK 
WEEE J\@*H-@ REGRREGERASR REHSAR RF MA C— Hh) 
HR AGH FARRAR FVATZEAPR FF 
DS : $2 BRR 
RRS WE FRM FRE 
EME = PRE PAE BA 
ERE Sti A-#t BRARECRRASR HARHSAK RB 
ERE Ate RESSTERACR RE-—+FRAA BB AK 
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Mie C8 BERERECREA WROTE ATH KE 
Mis +t\CG ROEESECRARGR RAK RB KE MH AK 
RARE 1% HRRAKECARAR BRRDTHSETA ke 
RBRE 16 WRARE oom RF 
BS > PRAEIN > Te 
MERBHRE +—@h-—-@ RASA RET tPaHA AK 
RBRE +t REBAGHR RAHN RHA Ake 
AJNRE +-8H-G HFRCRSERMESGR Hoe + elk KB 
SER —t—# FERRE BHAA RH 
RERE “te WEBS HOMIE RH RH 
BS > ARR RR ASH TR 
CREF) RB > — 
HIKE Oe REMeHR RA-—+OshK Ba 
UNRATE RERECALK HA KE 
RUBE toe REE TobeceAA Ma 
RERIIRE +H@h-¢ REORERCRBER RAPA Ae He Cat) 
eB (— HH) 
Rie AE BAGRAR PA KE 
Sgt We BARRE Het KE 
SBhG +e FHC RBA LR MS 
SRE Ws ROREASERAMSR REX HH A 
BRE UE HEME Hee KE 
BRE HSA BEEME FMT RB 
BERRE =+AGH—-E BRFSECCRSSR WHAM A KH AK 
BAR AE HARE Het KE 
ARG —1+re@i—-e& HERECRRSR BRBoKeK KH RB AK 
ASE WE HARECBRR WHR KE 
Bt : SER 
ASHE /\@GH—-E RARERRRSR Forte RH MB 
HIG /\GH-E BHTMEDRRSR HHEAT+HIA KE 
WIKRE +8 BASBERARR PVE RS 
FUR CGB HERRERE WREATEAA Ke 
RRs +BH—-E RRERE HOM EIA RH BECK) Ak 
GR We OME HHH AATIA Ke 
Mt : $44 
ARBK AE WERMREC BAMA KE 
Bt : SEER 
ABARBSRE + BERMMHE Mt“ rSHerlzA RH MH 
Bums +tH#h—-é BESACSAOR MMI tA RH (KM) RH A 
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ek 
RG ABA WRITER AER FoCwMO TET MA 
REE +ACH—-E THRHESECRASM Footwork RB 
KEE We ME LibA Rie 

BAS : eR THE 
KER: 2S RARAWSE RAH eeaA Me AK 

bf: CAB) ARAB RAEI » HERBIE R= 4-4 Coli ee) 


8. Sikang SRA 


ea ASE C—O RAPER IPED EA 
PA RGR 265i 
Une BRR AURA oe yi a8 
eae = RRs R—+ eee MA 
bt > 7 
PRC —it Ree RE + AERA A 
BAS : 7B 
wee -- it RES Ree a Re 
Det : Aa 
GE +S HARKER BR BRAUER E+ASATIA RB 
R— TTS PTIA RH Mz 
TT MiGEM AGE (C—O REREALE HK KE 
BH : 4 ee 
BUC toe R=+0U4eea: RG 
Bis cit PRS ARERR 2h 
BS : > RB 
Res OS RAWRHERRARSR RECA RH MP 
RUE —E WPHERETACR WRRAMEAA Ke RB 
RUE +t—@hi—-@k-€@ RAARSGEBDKRSGR RBS Ak 
EEA Are AGRE AGR TEENA aCe 
DA > RARE 
Rae it Seese RB=+—PMea FB 
Mins AE PHREACK WMA Ke 
BAS : RARE 
TRE ABA-BK-E WHORE Wesel KE 
eR ote RMARSERATSER REEVE BH Ac 
BA: CAB) pu4eAS 
PRE OS HAMEL —mRe BERETA RR Ak MH 
bt : +R 
RRS ATE OO) RACER RB=+-ERA AK MRR 
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it Ree REAPER 

PEN +e BACHERMASR BARHSA RH MH A 
BY : > 44a Beeh 

PEN —B WRSERE HotwmitPTA RR 

RABE +—# BESRHRE FORSHEE RAA HE RR MA 
BH : > ae a 


9. Fukien 3% 4 


AMM A+R HAI HAAR SAepl REE 

RH FCPS WIRE ERA He 
BES: RAR AEB ELAR 

Me FORE FATA WARIS Hk 
Mt: $B HH +s ES + —ROR— AM 

MAE C+\GHEE HOEMSCRUKSR WRC HE RA) 

MAE AFCLBAOS WEGERMER WRRHTHETA HE ORD) 
BS > HbA 

MABE MAt+AGHASHN-E WREBSCRCHR Ht teeReveey 
7 ORR Bt 

Mas ARS = ——) RRS CR Rieter ae 
Bt: RAT ULRTMBTRRECEPARI 

MAES ARE (I) TE-RERTERR UMC RDI PSEC 

MAE SOE PAE HERE emer eee aE 
Be > BBN AE 

INE t+ABH—-B WARMER PESR FMT ETA HE (CRA) ope 
Bt (=) 

RINE VOM HAMS PAU er wet 

RINGS CLASHES WSHERESR PRENTICE EA pas 
He WB Bt (oD 
BS: CRI) = BRS + toe + GHC) emeTA 

BE +/CH—-SINGKES TRAE REUTER 
Pla 
BE: CHAK) 3L HABA BAR 
RNAP BELL 

AWN REE SHO HRS FLEES B EA rhe 

MAE =b=HS WRECSE TE He 

HMR APRA HS MSCS HOCIETIA ROM RL oe 
Bt: CMedk) RABE eR CHAE) | 

CEE UtABh-E WOPECMTRSR HHREMEEMATCEEIA Ke 
RH wet 
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bt: CHES) RMF IAS 
BARS “Fh WREASEMAASR BRAS +ReA KE 
LEDRE =-EN—-E BERSERAMSR Bow +A Ke Bt 
bi: GHedt) R—HimeA— 1-0 
Mets U+ei—e BRECK WHAM TCP ANERAA He KR 
Me Ht (=) 
ot: CHE) R— ARRAS 
EFIRUbHE AOE FRACS R LAT AHERRATERSIA RH Bt 
PS: GE) RA RAB—A 
MHS BREN —-Ee HREORECERSR PRT CHEMRASA KR MA 
1t (=) 
BT: CREB) BERET IAS 
HRRE —-OANG RAMBRECRMIR ROO RR (KH) Ae 
(AK) #—A41-# 
DH : S GbR 
SHR JG RR TECHRASR ee Bet Ke 
eRe \@H—-# RABRVERMNRR REAR AK Bt 
ORE +—-BINH HARTA HRI UEFA HR 
BS > LE TBA Hi A 5 RR th 
RARE 14H-E HRURECRRASR BKM VE Bet 
BBR —+#h-4 WOCRERBECBANSR WABAMIA Bb 
RRRE =1-¢60-4@ RARWRSECSHSR ROCHA Rit 
WE +tith—-G AARFCRRAR WKRERPENINey ks 
WiKi =-hBh—-k RAMS EDABER RANA Bek 
RRS =1-BA—-E HEGDFECRERR Wit — AA KE web 
ARGS 11—#@ REREASECEATR RE PReA AK Bt 
MRS t/\EG WRELNSERKASR AHECKEA KE 
XB AVE Thee eR ee Met 
BHks Brea —-é RABKRSERRER RE /VMEmeA Ak wt 
MR: \N@ WMiRGREe WeRt—AAA Bt 
mon Me TORRE WoC SH | CIEA KE 
WE JE YAFRTCEDR TEM FARH-PAEF IA RB 
ERE +trei-é® BRBRECRAARSR Wee NA Ke 
SERS NG HAERETGAMLESR WROD RH Ak Bt 
Ams A@G—-& RARE R41 MeR AK 
PS > SHAE CBSO AE aie) 
MARE =-+/\@Gh—-E PEABSGRE Bote -selA KE AK Bt 
PRS =U RARRSBRE RE+—Aeee Bt 
BP& thE WAMERRSR Hite A RH AK K 
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(=#) 

SPE +A WRABECHRR FORM MEFIA st 

WARE S=-ARA-E HALE KRSEABRGER WRN HA etea 
MF RG ME AB Bet 
BA: CAB) RBI a4e FE 

eR BA+HBA—-E WME ASC WM SAFI Tee 
Ke BH AB Bt (—*B) 
Mt: Gi) RMF IA 

SihG +tK@h—-@ BAMNSEAACSR BRAHMI FB Bt 
Bt: Ca) a+ EFA 

Bike —it RERERERE RMS+oerik FB 
BAT > tape Ra 

MERE —1E WHC RMSR WHR AEPFA Bt 

BEES =taHBAi—-E BERRA IM WHEE Bt 

BEBE SPAN TREE CIT FRIES) Rte 
BAA AB 


RARE +tiBi—-é BEALE SR MRO TOAP BIE 
eM =+BN-—-E HORE ARKO CeE RTA IE 
ALE Ute —-e RSE R/V RR A Bt 


KMRE AE VFSCEMRMSGR WRU Ee A RH 
Bt : Sake 
Ki +8 HARSEMBSR RETO TA Ke RB Bt 
ABINE =tHS PHATECRESR HREM TOA KE 
BE : SAE 
ASIN +ASBH-E FMB—-RECHASR FAROE A KS Bt 
AHRE TPE RAGMER RATA Ak 
Bt: BERL 
Gite +\G BAREELEASR HKEATAAA Ke 
KHRE AGH-E RARAKSET CBR RAE A AK 
MRNK -ASH—-@ FHRERERRER BRESFTIA KE 
Mt: SAAR 
HMRNE —t@N—-B BLUVSEEREKR MCAFEE ARIA RG 
At 
WRERE =1+t8H—-4 RASSCERMESR RAMA Ae Bt 
RTRK =+iasa—-Bt—-E MIBBBRSRE MocenselA Ke Bit 
MLM CR AHA RRO SHER RE MM Met Cm) 
R—B WA VRRA KE RG AB Bt (—) 
LARK +—#@h—-e HHRMSEARAR HKRE-+REECRMAEHLEA Bett 
BHR WE WARE Wit HA Bt 
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WORE + TRACER TSR RTE ACE 
TREE =+i#@i—-#@ RER-ASCwORR RB-+tPFaHz AK 
Bite AS HERE BREROTHSEHA KE 
bt : SER 
RRS tRNA TEK-E RMESRSCRITR RASH emyA AK Mab 
ETM —+BiNk—-B WRREERIOKR HEMT PERE Tees eA 
2 Ae (Ke) wk 
Mt: SLBRR 
BAe is BE EDR A 
RERE —t—#i—-BK-E RAAACCERBRR RBS tAeMeyA A HR 
HARE —TUSste—e BRAVECRRERSR WHEN +e aAT IT 
Ht (=) 
Roos +R THEME ROT oP eR +a AR ab 
CRS M+AHE—E TORIES HbR Bt 
aR ~te WERE FRAME KE 
REE 1+ —BH—-E FRREECMORSR Weer Hei A Bt 
Bi: CAB) RB +e FAS 
TRG +ti@i—-t BEREASECAKMSR WHR MECHA 
wt 
Mees +tle@ce—-E RARE HRRETECH+HFeA Bt (=H) 
CERE —+USh—-e ARSEREHRSR WHAM CEA He Bt 
mT +i WARMER R Ft FERB—+OFeeaK AK Bt 
BERS + @h—-G BRCM KRSR Fotwcek Ke Ak Bt 
Mt: CAB) RE—+-4eFAs 
HERE —+/\@GH=BK-CGHDR—-E PHERERIMR FREER AT— 
fe BS Met 
BS: Get) — eRe BEF AR 
wPRE the RORRERARR REP R RH AK 
BRE +ABH—-E BEAPSERPRSR FHA=EIA KE 
DRE +E HRKRE FRIDC+OFemMA+ Earl Bt 
DRE +8 REPRARSECREER RAE AE 
LRRE \@GH-B BRERECERER WRENS KE 
LBRE +#A-8 RARRACHHHR RANI AE 
ARE +8 RRC RKESR HRRSTESIA Ke 
Gans +k BRMMSGECRSASR FCO ES teAeeA Ke A 
BS: CAB) REEF 
KEE + FRR RSRE FEET RE+ eA Bet 
AKERS +8A—-E FORMS RE Mibe+O4srik Bt (=) 
ERE +s WRERE BERET HEAR RB Mt 
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BS : RU 
RRR +8 HEEB REGR WHR Bet 
BS : SH ARERR 


BARE =+t@h-é RARRRSERRESR RE VEHA A Bet 
REM +BH—-E BAKACHRRRR WHET HSA Bt 
REM “+t-@H-E RAVERERORR RASA AK 
MEBRHS Mt+—8h—-e BAKMEBBRR Pew NeA Ke Re 
dt 
Bee OR BAAR HEED A BEE 
BES > ARRAS IE AWE LE + —4F- 
BRE =then—-B@r-E RAS REVEEIA Mi Bet 
BARE +8 RERRE RATA Ac 
BEE oT \VGA-BA-E RARER REVERE A AE 
BBE +t—# RABRSEERCSR RE /VEMAA Ae 
KBR =+—BA—-E BRSACRRR BRAM OA KE 
RE =+8R—-E BESS ECMKMR WHO TSHEHA Bek 


10. Taiwan £3 4 
SMM FOR TEC REI eA mR OK 


BES > SCR RWG BE AS 
BME +E PERE AAK TRA Bet 
BE : RAE > E+ 


MERE +ABH—-E BRUKER WHEN PVA RH Ke 
BSAK Ute WME MTCSRE Foe +E scm Bt 
BS : $>2- 


EBAK NG BME RHE CARAT) AT Scm (CCM) OM 
# 
eS : Hae 


BEMIS > PBR > B= BVOK Mss > HOBO UKE > PRB BM 
ESE > ANAS. > CBAC > F/B © 
ESSK —it ARM Ze Rete CARE) EAT ED 
eS > Hapa 
RRB ATE BPRERAGSR HRERPSEREI+eHA Bt 
BES > APSR CRREMDED it 9 RBS ~ BH BN BIL SLBA > StA> SI +H» 
Bat > QUTABBiA— > SGETEBBEAA > BAFIBATH © 
Bath — RAGES RBS=rAFMA AE Mi 
Bes > PA 
SSMHeRG —it REARS RASTA MB HR 
BET > APE 
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£eavhK —it BMBARMRMG RAH=+74ee>aA Mb 
BAY : ARE 
EBA +-B4N=¢R- RMR ERKHR ROTA PR HK 
He SCR 
Bet : APE 
Ch eB 
EatK —i RESWMSGR RAO+TrHFeA Me Som 
BAY : aie 
ESHMHRE AE FHRELKR BARNEY A Bt 
PERM AE BILRMEERVERSER MCN Et 
EwAMR —i ARREALR FIRE Cm 


Bt : #bAR 

EMR —it Reet RM=+A4aAA MB 
Ber : 2B 

SSK = RAK RMHtNERHA AB PR 
By : 2B 


SGLABRMEK —it HAIR Riga CHARAUERSE) SARA SCM 
Bey > Hiya 
DOT shit —i AREAAKR FORMER 4A wt 
PY > ATi Hee 
RKRARRE ARIA FHRECALK RRMA Bt 
RAMEE +S FRCHESRE WMATA RH HK 
bt : +e 
ACE — i RE Re CHAR RE/ME) GEDA OSCR C— HB) 
BES > Fife 
NRE +E FROME WKS HHERAT EA Bt 
GMS 7G FRC FRET tCSEERETaHA St 
CAME AE REREALR TCHeHA eet 
EGHAMRE APE FHREALKR RitHeHA Bt 
Die ASE ARRRECALR BRSMEHA Bt 
Wil aes —it ARRRCAZK ACME RANSHA Bet 
HRB —it HAHEARS BOQ—+=F CARMMAA) BEA SCM 
Bet : Hip 
MABE —it RARER RABS+/-ERRTRERAR PR 
Bet : Aa 
JERI AACA RB—+—4e CHAR A/VE) HED 3c 
Bet > #ipae 
2 it RRR R+S4AeeA SCR 
BEY : 4a 
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AMR BR RRA RB PU4eeReAzR SCHR 
SUBSEA —it BARRA RATS eA SCHR 
PS : RE 
MRS —it EMRCREARR RE+— PRA SCR 
Ass —it RABARERAme ROO CARR AUVE) SHEAR BCH 
BS : SPER CMR) 
Trae —it FEREALZR PDtMMERA ASA Bt 


Bet: pe 
RMSE ONT SMCS RU-HUAE SE acme 
Bet: 2p 
RU i Ree RU CApenED oR 
Beh: 2p 


RCM 1 RIE RIO PUAe ENED AR Cm 
BE: Cte) iit 
ik CRM RR | GIDO S42) RRR EE RIB 4e oR 
welt 
Bt : OURS 
ARS it MEE RM M4eeNeDA CUR 
BAY: 7p 
SOUR <i RRR RUS AeeNED SOR 
Bay: 2a 
SPREE RPI RIO e EDA Om 
Bit > ZETA 
CARRE TAB AMEN LR WANNER A wet 
BEANE Tt AERC BERR scm 
Bey : $s 
MAR AE TARE 4 BONER EA Bet 
HERRERA AMELIE BEER Bet 
BEY : #>AS 
PORTE 7 TAMER TOMB RM ASH>A Bet 
FOREST, Fit PICO SL RBI Ara cm 
ae —+I@N-BA-E UICC tee Rae 


~Aan 


Hews xi WRC RETA 

ERNE —it REV RAO Se 
Bet : RAR 

BK F-BMA= BMRA ROPE scm 

{EMC F-THBIG TMME RSM RAKE SCR 

WARRAMRE AE FERECAAK APIA Bet 
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BMY : PhAR 


Wimteme +x eit 


CHmm —e 


fh Tae RASA RE cepa Bt 
VME TET CAE REA Bk 


ETIGHRE +e SURE Ral +—4e (AA AN-Ze) Fils 
WHER WE ATFCHRE FIRDE BARRE SR 


BY: #bAR 
BARGE ATE 
Bt : ajax 


RE Arse 
HHA =f=+ 


LOHMAN GMA FH 


11. Kwangtung & & 4 


OEMS CR RIG WU EIMETDS Hee aE 
BNE TTT BIER » HEMET A EE 


Mi Bt BK 
BY: CHET) M—-hpbAS 


R—H RAH 


HF) Ris 


RH NASR RE RHR 


PHM Ate 


EK 
em PU 


REF i 


EGR tee WAMITIA Ree GEt—4FFIAS) 


SA TREE ROCHA RM PARKERS 


cS it RR RBALAKR RICE RASH AM 3h 


REE esz 
BS : 7 
Behe —+0 


RNR —AA+ 


REE THe 
Po  B 
HUNK «Ute 
RNR —+#8 


= PRR RA—+SFeyA BK 


a FREER ARR 2c 
= TORRE TOMER Jee Belt Mex 
HIRAM TIA VERR i 


ARSE RE  Tet — AEFI OCS 


WG CMRI ATS RAR Met 


WONKETTE 


M8 TRIES AER MbEAKAETLR REE Bet 


WINS /VE WARE WHO NET RF 


BAS : BeTEAE— 


WHS Ot+—ee—-e WARNE HAM Ke RB BK 


Mt: Pte 


AEN ee DO 1-4 ESE FH 


R—ih WOM TAA RR Bt 


TaN NK 
PEMA AN 


icine iscemabanibemces 
THATS AGM YANDEL erlaA aH 


MN Ate —-ee— e ae om ib WER WOE ATIA Bt 
AAAMME WRECKER KE 
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BONE C+N8N—@ WHRIMEDORAR MRE Merb REF Bet 

Hk —+8i—-8 WEARCMAMR Tm AErD Bt 

MINK 1 TAMU TREE P I CE 

MS Wee RRA HEAR Ob SRA SRR 
Hit (=) BK 
BY: GHEE) RBot— >» == 

WM ABABA TRC METI WA 
Bf : RACH 4p ET PE 

RMS <+Ve TRACI WME ae 


RE toes BRS CHALRSR DET Seba FETA RG 
dt EK 


FARE +e WERSCRASGR HMR=tAAlK KE 

TAM ATU WSRRERESR WeiateaA Rie Ae Bt 

EARS UWTUe WRERRE FegHeriAR MH 

SRRSCE OT+URh—-é RERASETCRSR ROMER HH Ak & 
At 
BH : CSL A epee =e 

Sig + FREE BRETHAETIA KE 
BA: > 4G FAL 

Su J@A—-B FMC R Riot Vera Bet 

BURG -+—# BH HMGCRESR HCMAETIA RH AB Me CM) 

Bums +E RARRSEERMSR RAIA RH AK 

BBR —+8 FRMEDGRRR WME NETIA KE 

He TURK FRESE AARGR Fitt+aeeAwA/VERTIA R 

ARR C+rAS WMSESERARSER BOT aeMAtHIA RG A 
et 

BRE ~+ARK-E WMRSECRASR aeRO RH AE 

GRE =+tr—e AAURERSVSR FRBHFiA RB AW Bt 

GRE —+U8K-@ RAAZASEADRSR RETA RG Ale Bt 
Mt: FSA R= 

IBGE AE ARAL KR REtHASIR Bt 

REE ONES FVGARSERRTISR BHRESHSIR KE 

RM. —AS—GH- RAERRCHAMR Ree FCM) AK 
Me Bet 
Mt > FCAILR eh =e 

GARE A! (| PPE TRE RIES) Rea 
A 
Bet : TAPER PWISR ee AE / eae (RR) 
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R—B® BE WHER Ke 
WME —+en—-@ RAMCRECRARR REO TEe AR RA Bt 
RE +e THRE BTA KE 
mG —+RN AE PRISCA SR BRECKER RB 
SRR +s WEE AR OCP 
See +e MARE SR Wit —+ eR RB Bt 
RRA + WVAREMETER WAAR RB 
SKK the MABE WHA KE 
=KEK +bARN-E WEARGERBHSR FRO] RATA 
G AR Me Bt 
WHR RE +ARN AHR Esc eRASR Mpc Neri RR Bt 
Wie -+—-C— RRARCSR RANA Ae 
ERE WOE HEAR HSR PRK TASTE KE 
R—H FiRAAABTIA HH Bt 
BA: CRAG) DbRA 7 N4E EFAS 
HBS We FMROCME Ribt—+—T$Ee BRST AA Bt 
BY : 4 PA 
PARA MEE Ren FAMEREEMR RFI: FH Ake Bet 
MERE te FMRERSASR WRECK ATIAK KB 
MERE M+ —-e PREPRESS R PNA HS RB RB 
et 
BY: CR) «6 RATERS 
MEER —E FMIRERSRER WRATH RB MP 
ARE TNE Ca 2 RATRASGR RATA A Ak 
RARER -—t=4é RPRASE RAH=tcPhA AK 
HUSH +H eRe TORRE ARER HOOK TOF AR Bt 
MS: (Stk) REEF IAs 
GREK Ste BPAHREC ee Fi Ke 
HR +E FRSA EBE pe et i at 
MARE +ARN—-E HRKBSECRAER Foto Ak 
REE ANS PRCRME BRAK TNT RF 
MER +e BERRA Hee Me 
CER toe FREE WtUFeERA-—+—Frik AK RB 
PIP Ute —-# RARKRECRERSR RA-—+—eEMhA KH (—*B) 
Age At 
Gis +e RRM WMT Ke 
TEEN Fhe FR RER—F a TOKAI +A RG 
Bt : SATE 


HUE tre WSRMRE WRE-HECRRROTM KA 
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SRE Me) HESERMER PRDETRATIREI+ ease AB 
BEY : 7B 

PA + RTC RRS +tHeF ie ORE 

BPRS +t BSBRE WRAST—SA KE 

BERG t\@GH—-BK-E FARMERS BMRA Bk: 

BRE Othe —-é RARRKECAR ROM THFOHA A 
BY : FER BS= so NBN 

WEN ARA—-S WERE FEMA Ke PE RAT 
BH : PA RRR 

Mew +& RMAC ESEe ROPE ATs 
PEL > ASTER RRB SAB AE Bae ME TTR 

RARE POE FIEKARE PSU eCRAI TAI AE 


MH: SER 
PARE +e BEER HEAT KE 
MM: SoBe 


SR tea —-#R—-E FABRE MPER FCT IA RR 
BHI We WIC ASMSR RRMA Ae 
HRICRRE TA TSR ERR CRATE IK OP AE Bek (—) 
BRRRENE =T+O#h—-e BRRSEREGM FCO FH AR MH 
Het 
Mt : SARE 
RE +N OAC Rote +sesizk KE 
RARE +t REPRE RA HAIA A 
SRR +e TERE RRR VEIA KE 
SER +e PRRPSECLRSR WHATEFIA Bt 
SER —tH#ei—-#e RAPERERKRSR RATA FS A 
ARR JE BRAKE BERTHS eHA KE 
PACE m8 ESR HREM TAAA KE 
CRE JASH-@ REMOREM ARM REA AR (mM) 
BEBE SG HPBREMEKR FHASEIA KE 
BERR +t—#h—-BR-BHGR-E PRARSCRMER PREM AATIA 
IG (HMR AEE) = 
WING +e WBERAE HRRSrATA KE 
Mt : +4 
QING +e FRAGSEPRAAR BHATIA Bt 
Buk TASH —-#@ REESE ERAZR RETA AK 
Mek +tei—-s WARTWYASR BRRHtCHAA KE 
POR ROPE FRE ETI OR 
BRR —TUh#h—- BERCRE BHAA RG 
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BHRE —1tnhe PREVME sr orate i 
BS +Aieh—-k& HSRAPSEARMSR BAEK TEHA RG MB Bett 
BEBE +\RH-E WREVZSECERA nee cape Ke RE Ak & 
dt 
i: Se PEM A Bee 
PBR +O: TARR e+ MEP cet Bet 
BRR +E FEMS ECRDDCR FHA HE 
BT : SH ree 
REE NE ppovntctonciatty BREATHE PA 
ABS + TERE RRO EIA RE 
bt: SHRM 
KAM H=K RENA-BK-R THEAMSR ACKER HeRTiz Pec 
week —#F n> be i nance Ke Eb 
At: (Mk) Ri =+-4e- Hels 
WM —R PGES EHOCESR WATT ERBM +A Ae BEE 
ewe: +e HEZELCAETSS pn ace ZA 
X—i, RA—+4 eA Ae RP 
mk +e FERRE BRET EIA KE 
PRE NS HAMMAM MRM prichiediags laa 
wR ANNA THEKERERR PHS KTMeEEe REHM RB 
EME +e MREREMAL ORE WE Verba: Ly a4 
BS : ER 
CARE t—@h—-# WiRLMRE WHET HR RH RA Bt 
DS : SW ewe 
VERMA J\4R TERE RAEI BK 
BORE UFAGH—-E WRRRERMAR Moto + Nei Ak RA Mt 
RAE. 4 WIRE WaT 
WARS N@H—-8 HIG ERBSR ROCHE RATIA HH 
BS > ASTRA GRRE EE TT 
WiRRAS tie WRLMECRKKER FRR eee Pe 
WAS tie —t% RR RIeIM OCHA RR PSEC Mt 
X—H RAB=+-FHRPTRNA A 
BRS ANVGH—-E WRSMARRE WME AE Mt 
BS: CHE) BCMEDU+- IE FAS 
L—f RAO NER Ak 
ABO RAE WEASEL EMR FOO MEERMO+ASERA A 
ERS ME BME R TSR RRMA Ace 
PREG +/\C0—-E WARM Hee Ke AK (—#) RB 


r 
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BY: CANE) RBI PAF 
AME +O MRE WMT Ae 
MER TRAE TLE RGR: HOMEEPE ice WE Bt 
Pt: (ARK) RB—+=46-8-BelA 
MANE =|+—ces BRRMECRAR PHOT RB Ak MA 
BY: Sa CER) (ESI 
EBRE JE WHERE REREPMETA ee 
BH : SBE 
EAE +BN—-E TRACER FtI +E REESE ARK 
REESE +e PARE SERME BROASEREIV BAR RR AR 
wt 
Ms: CHAK) 2 — ARR TIS 
FRE Ae WEKRRE BHEMTHFEREITHTHA AK 
REARBCE AE WRERME BHATIA KE 
hARE J\@CH-E FRESECRRMR FHT RB AK Ast 
TAM AE WORE RTCA KE 
PARE ore HESSECMRSR FAAS RF 
Rite += BOPACECLRAR HRA HET KE 
(LIN +9 EE TM SHAesik Ae 
BA : S(t 
(CMNSE +E WWMM EWH RGR > FETT RH AE 
i: (AR) RE =+—4pFips 
RAS +R TURME FRAT AA 
RM +B WER CIR > AeHH+-I4Er PA wet 
BREE KeA-E FRKMSRE BRE UATIA RS 
BA : 44 eT 
ERIE ABA-BK-E THRESH FT VETIA RB 
ARES t@H-BK-G REGS IAR REE A Ae (xt) 
ERE =B WMORERMESR WRROT MEA Ke AK 
BY: CPS) B+ / eee ep AR 
BAG WS BAMACHRASR BRM MIA KE 
BARE +E WRBRSCRRESHR WDtS+—ElA Ite +—E RTI 
ah. 
QWIE +h BEMCRE HHH PERMO+HATIA AE 
PAIR AE EAE Het EOE 
ice AVG WESSECRAESR BMI FE 
miles =the RAERURSERSSR RIA A 
BA. : SSIES BIT 
ees OS HUME BRAC HEIK KE 
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eR +U#h—-e BRMRSECRWEM Wilts Bet 
RUS =+BA—-E WEHEMVSER BMI KB 
Rue —+—CGN-# ROARSCERSR RANE Ak 
TAGE +4 TRE WRT ae KS 
BRE WS WRRERE WHREM+TAEF KE 
RIES JG RRS Roce RR 
PAS > ARTERIES TEIVER 
BRE +8 HSEARRE BERR KE 
RARE +8 HERE HHRMA KE 
PARK +8 ORE ARMOR ERE eee RF 
BS : ri — ae 
Ree —+- OS RE b+ -4EF ITE at 
RRs +\C@h-E REVTRSCEARR RA—+AeAyA Ale 
BONN --4 THRE MME Ae 
i: SARE 
BONS WO FRM RET VVEFIA Ee 
A: SARER 





Bes i —t8H—-8 REARERRRSGR RAMA AK Et 


GME +O WRMRSRE WHA KA 
Bt : SAS 
GN + —#@A—B FRE RE Ailbt+Useik RB 
Bie +e WME HHRMA HE 
EER A JR TREES PEER CES IED 2h 
bt : > 
BES Re NTE 
ERED \*8N-B HHT BMH RB 
bt: SA BON TE 
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It is tne most Compiete, best standardized edition of Dr. Sun Yat-sen’s works 4 

) ever published. During compilation of this great masterpiece, various editions of Dr. 
Sun’s works have been consulted and cross.examined to produce such a genuinely 4 

® latest edition. And, moreover, 110 pieces of Dr. Sun’s original articles never appeared 


in other collections before are included in this volume, with a text of over two 4 
million words. 
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cludes the ‘‘Outline for National Reconstruction,’’ ‘‘Fundamentals of National Re- 

@ construction,” ‘‘Three People’s Principles,’ the ‘‘Manifesto of the First National 
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| messages, speeches, talks, special articles and miscellaneous writings, under five groups ’ 


according to the five stages of the Nationalist Revolutionary Party, the Kuomintang, 
@ all arranged chronologically. 


This book has a frontispiece of the photo of Dr. Sun Yat-sen and a map of the 
) network of railways according to the ‘International Development of China,”’ both in 
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The National War College 
Republic of China 


In Celebration of President Chiang’s 74th Birthday 


This publication is the most comprehensive 
and an most-up-date edition of President Chiang’s 
works ever published. It covers a wide range 
of contents including his speeches, messages and 
important writings from 1912 up to June, 1960 
and printed on excellent paper with a text of 
over five million words. It is bound into two 
volumes de Iuxe, all together of some 2,700 

ges and divided into six main categories with 
three appendices. 


The contents of this work are briefly stated 
as follows: 1. Special Writings Including Com- 
mentary on Dr. Sun Yat-sen’s Bequeathed Teach- 
ings; Chapters on National Fecundity, Social 
j — | Welfare, Education and Health and Happiness; 
A Scientific Study of the Great Learning & Doctrine of the Mean; the Destiny of 
China; the Manual for Suppressing the Communists; the Anti-Communist Campaign 
as Affecting the National Destiny; Basic Principles Concerning the Anti-Communist 
War and Soviet Russia in China, all together nine books. 2. Speeches: Consisting 
of 472 titles arranged chronologically in five stages from the Northward Expedi- 
tion, Unification of China, Resistance War against Japan, Campaign against Com- 
munist rebelling, up to the Reconstruction of the Nation. 3. Messages: Consisting 
of 134 articles systematically arranged in chronological order. 4. Interviews: All 
together 69 titles also fit in the time table. 5. Miscellaneous Writings: Consisting 
of 89 articles. The three appendices are: Annals of President Chiang’s Published 
Works, Index of the Chapters and Index of the Contents. 


[It is sold for only NT$240.00, U.S.$8.00. Postage Extra 
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A Survey of the Historical Development of 
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P. A. Chin & others, Comp. Dictionary of Terms 
and Expression in the San Min Chu I. 
(S. S. Lo) 

Dison Hsueh-feng Poe, Modern Political Thought 
in the West. (Tzo Wen Hai) 


Paul K. T. Sih, Chinese Culture and Christianity. 
(Thomas Berry) I, 2, 

Paul K. T. Sih, Chinese Culture and Christianity. 
(Mark Doughty) 

Chang Chia & others, Collected Essays on the 
History and Philosophical Thought of Chinese 
Buddhism. (Chang Chen-kee) I, 4, 


Scisace 


S. M. Lee, ed. Science in the Republic of Chine. 
(S. M. Lee) 


Catalog of Books Published by the Collectanea 
Sinica Committee 

An Analysis of Chinese Studies in American 
Colleges and Universities 1955-1956 

Basic Bibliography on China for Use of American 
School Teachers 

S y of Achiev s of Research in 
Chinese Culture during Recent Years 

Bibliography on Chinese Culture 

Summary of Bibliography Compiled by the 
National Central Library 

Chinese Classical Tradition 

A Bibliography of Chinese Classics and Related 
- Works Printed in Taiwan (1) 

Catalogue of Books Published by the China 
Series Publishing Committee 

A Bibliography of Chinese Classics and Related 
Works Printed in Taiwan (2) 

Symposium on the History of Chinese Literature 

Union Catalogue of Western Language Periodicals 
Currently received in the Libraries of the 
Taipei Area, by National Central Library 

An Address at the Dinner Given in His Honor 
by the Sino-American Cultural Committee 
Washington D. C. on December 8, 1958, 
by George K. C. Yeh 

A Brief Description of Chinese Bronzes, Porcelain, 
and Painting, by Joint Administration of 
National Palace and Central Museums 

Three Hundred Masterpieces of Chinese Painting 
in the Palace Museum, by Wang Shih-chieh 
and Chia-luen Lo Il, 3, 

A Bibliography of Chinese Classics and Related 
Works Printed in Taiwan (Series II), 
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I, 2, 


Il, 2, 


by National Central Library H, 3, 
A Read'ng Guide to Asia for Teachers, by World 

Confederation of Organizations of the 

Teaching Profession Il, 4, 
A List of Translated Works, by Chinese 

Translated Soc’ Hl, 4, 
‘A Selected Bibli hy of Chinese Publications, 

by United Publishing Center Ui, 4, 
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212-216 
153-162 


166-169 


154-157 


170-172 
207-210 
126-132 
132-136 
175-176 | 


140-142 
142-146 


137-140 
210-212 


123-124 


195-200 
201-203 
253-274 


147-151 
152-182 


183-187 
227-236 


237-251 
159-172 
173-194 
195-199 


129-176 


177-179 


177-190 


100-106 


124-144 


148-166 
167-174 
375-205 
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BOOKS, ATLAS AND PAMPHLETS 


(in English) 


San Yat-sen. San Min Chu I. NTS20.00 (US$0.60) 
Sun Yat-sen The Principle of Nationalism - 
(with Chinese text) NTS10.00 (US$0.30, 


The Principle of Democracy 
(with Chinese text) 
The Principle of Livelihood 
(with Chinese text). 


Sun Yat-sen 
NT$10.00 (US$0.30) 
Sun Yat-sen: 
NT$10.00 (US$0.30 
Fundamentals of National 

Reconstruction ( with Chinese 

text ). NT$20.00 (US$0.60, 


The Vital Problem of China. NT$18.00 (US$0.50) 


Memories of A Chinese 
Revolutiorary. 


Sun Yat-sen: 


Sun Yat-sen: 


Sun Yat-sen: 
NT$30.00 ( US$0.90 ) 


Sun Yat-sen’ International Development 


of China. NT$20.00 ( US$0.60) 


Sun Yat-sen. International Development of 
China (with Chinese text ). 
Chiang Monlin & Hollington K. Tong: 
Sun Yat-sen on International 
Co-operation. 
Chiang Kai-shek: China’s Destiny 
Free China Review: Foreign Reviews on 
Pres. Chiang’s Book: Soviet 
Russia in China. 1957. 2,76p. NT$12.00 ( US$0.40) 
Rie from the West. 
7,282p. NT$24.00 (US$0.70) 
Paul K. T. ae Chinese Culture and 
Christianity 
Pau: K T. Shih. ed.: Democracy in East 
Asia. NT$ 7.50 (US$0.50) 


Chang Chi-yen. A Life of Confucius. 
1954. 


NT$40.00 (US$1 20) 


NTS 3.00 (US$0.10; 
NT$20.00 (US$0.60) 


Chiang somes” 


NT$20.00 (US$1.00) 


NT$30.00 (US$1.20) 
Chang Chi-yun: The Essence of Chinese 
Culture. 1957. 
Chang Chi-yun: Chinese Culture as a 
Bulwark against Communism. NT$20.00 (US$0.80 ; 
Chang Chi-yun: The Rebirth of the 
Kuomintang. NT$15.00 (US$0.40) 


Chang Chi-yun. ed: Atlas of the Republic 
< ee Vol. I: Taiwan. 


NT$120.00 (US$4.00) 


NT$120.00 (US$4.00) 


Chang Chi-yun: Record of the Cairo 


Conference. NT$ 3.00 (USS0.10) 
Chang Chi-yun China of the Fifty 
Centuries. NT$ 3.00 (US$0.10) 


Chang Chi-yun: Climate and Man in 
China. 

Tung Tung-ho. Languages of China. 

Isiah Bowman’ Problem of China (with 
Chinese translation). 


NTS 6.00 (USS$0.20) 
NT$ 4.00 (US$0.20) 


NT$ 3.00 (US$0.10) 


Chang Chi-yan: The Outline of Histoty 


Taiwan. NT$ 4.50 (US$0.20) 

Chang Chi-yun: The Spirit of Teiwan. NT$ 3.00 (US$0.10) 
Chang Chi-yun: The Centenary Celebration 
of Sino-American Intellectual 

Friendship. NTS 3.00 (US$0.10) 


Eugene H. C. Wang. ed.: Syngman Rhee’s 
State Visit to China. 

Eugene H.C. Wang. ed.: Nixon’s State 

Visit to China. 

A Brief History of Chinese 

Foreign Relations. 

Foreign Advisers and the 

Diplomacy of the Manchu 

Empire. 

Chinese Diplomatic Practice 

and Treaty Relations (1842- 

1943). 

Huang Tsen-ming: The Legal Status of 
the Chinese Abroad. 

The Main Features of the 
Constitution of the Republic 
of China. 


Tsao Wen-yen: The Development of Chi- 
nese Law. 


NTS 4.50 (US$0.20) 


NT$ 6.00 (U$30.20) 
C. Y. Chao: 
NT$ 4.50 (US$0.20) 
C. Y¥. Chao: 


NT$ 4.50 (US$0.20) 


Cc. Y Chao: 
NT$ 6.00 (US$0.20) 


NT$30.00 (US$0.90) 


Tsao Wen-yen: 


NT$ 3.00 (US$0.10) 


NTS 4.50 (US$0.20) 


Tsao Wen-yen. ed.: The Law in China 
as Seen by Roscoe Pound. 


Rational Approach to 
Crime and Punishment 


NT$ 3.00 (US$0.10) 
Tsao Wen-yen: 
NT$38.00 (US$1.20) 


Chang Jen-hu: Agricultural Geography of 

Taiwan. NT$20.00 (US$0.60) 
K. Y. Yin: My Views on Taiwan’s 

Economy. NT$ 3.00 (US$0.T0) 
H. H. Ling: The Industrial Development 

of Taiwan. NT$ 4.50 (US$0.20) 


Hollington K. Tong. General Ideas about 
Journalism. 


NT$ 3.00 (US$0.10) 


The Position of Women 
in Free China. 


Chen Chi-ying: Fool in the Reeds 


Wang Shi-chen. ed.: Red Terrors on the 
Mainland. tr. by Yuh Feng- 
chih 1957. 3,292p. 


George K C. Yeh  Satellization Is War. 
Tsui Shu-chin 


Hsu Chung-pei: 
NT$ 4.00 (US$0.20) 


NT$30.00 (US$0.90) 


NT$30.00 (US$0.90 ) 
NTS 3.00 (US$0.10) 


From Academic Freedom 


to Brainwashing. NT$ 9.00 (US$0.30) 


Yang Ming Shan Institute: People’s Com- 

mune in Communist China. NT$ 3.00 (US$0.10) 
Yang Ming Shan Institute: Currem Eco- 

nomic Situation in Mainland 


China. 1959. NT$ 9.00 (US$0.20) 


UNITED PUBLISHING CENTER 


No 30, Section 2, Chung Shan Pei Road 


Tai pei 


. Taiwan, Cine 


Tal. 47597 





A Finest Collection of Chinese Books and Artistic Objects 
(# #wyx€ BAF) 





United Publishing Center 
(cs P mk & B) 


Business and Activities 
(1) To publish leading periodicals: 


1. **CHINA NEWSWEEK’’ (in Chinese) 
2. ‘CHINA TODAY’’ 


arts, science, and education; 


(3) to associate with more than fifty publishers constituting a 


common market for export trade; 


(4) to compile every month a union catalog of new books pub- 
lished in China (in Chinese and English with notes); 


(5) to provide information and render service to foreign readers 


interested in Chinese affairs. 





Ching Public 


monthly (in English) 


3. ‘CHINESE CULTURE’’ quarterly (in English); 


(2) to publish ‘*CHINA SERIES’’—300 volumes concerning Chinese 
philosophy, history, geography, — economics, literature, 


China Tourist Service 
(FTA RAF ) 
Business and Activities 
(1) To publish ‘Guide Book of Travel in Taiwan’, 
in Chinese and in English; 
(2) to publish cards and pictures concerning 


objects of China; 


(3) to provide information and render service 
concerning travels and communications in 
Taiwan for the benefit of visitors. 





and various pamphlets on scenic spots both . 


landscape, scenery, historical and cultural 1 





Relations Service 


The Building of 
four related firms 


ot ee ilies 
China Tourist 
Service 


B comcint | 


Address: 
30, Section II, Chung 
Shan North Road, 
Taipei, Taiwan. 








China Public Relations Service 
CHF AEM HD) 


Busiaess aud Activities 


(1) To publish ‘‘Chiza Yearbook’ including the 
political, economic and eultural develop- 
ments in Taiwan, the recent conditions on 
the communist-occupied mainland and in- 
ternational relations; 


(2) to answer questions and gather certain 
materials for foreign friends interested in 
Chinese affairs; 


(3 


~~ 


to help develop public relations for Chi- 
nese institutions, associations, commercial 
firms, and factories. 





Fine Arts & 


= Crafts Center vé 
Dod See! Telephone: 
41597 for Fine Arts 
: & Crafts Center; 
United Publish= fies and 35455. 


ing Center 


Be rh Ha Ps 


for the United. 
Publishing Center. 





Fine Arts and Crafts Center 
& x tj F) 


festaess aad Activities 


ne 


(1) To exhibit samples o° fine arts and crafts: 


(a) reprints of Chinese national treasures of art works 
and masterpieces of contemporary artists, 
(b) Chinese famous handicrafts; 


(2) to associate with more than fifty institutions and workshops 
constituting a common market for export trade; 


(3) to compile a union catalog of Chinese fine arts and crafts 
with explanations; 


(4) to provide information and render service to foreign. cus- 
tomers. 
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